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Each  of  the  fine  arts  has  a  literature  of 
its  own,  not  excepting  even  the  last  jocular 
addition  to  their  number — that  of  Murder. 
Some  of  them  have  been  amongst  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  book-making.  The  com- 
plunt  of  the  preacher,  as  to  the  endless¬ 
ness  of  that  branch  of  industry,  might  in¬ 
deed  have  had  little  ground  if  nature  alone 
had  been  drawn  upon  for  themes.  Facts 
are  naturally  laconic,  but  tastes  abhor  bre¬ 
vity.  Many  a  picture,  covering  little  can¬ 
vas,  has  blackened  large  breadths  of  paper ; 
and  Jacques,  who  saw  only  a  sermon  in  a 
Mone,  might  have  seen  a  thick  folio  in  it 
if  it  had  happened  to  be  carved.  Books 
of  this  kina,  however,  consisting  mostly 
of  criticism  and  biography,  though  they 
spring  from  and  are  devoted  to  the  several 
arts,  have  usually  something  of  interest 

*  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  late  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy.  Bj  JcLis  Bexkoict.  Lou¬ 
don:  Murrey. 
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for  the  comrhon  reader,  and  they  influence 
the  tone  of  our  general  literature.  Th^e 
separate  streams  at  some  points  touch  and 
mingle  with  the  main  current.  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  music  is  the  one  exception  to  this 
rule.  Here  the  stream  flows  entirely  apart, 
and  sometimes  even  dips  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  ken,  like  those  subterranean  rivers 
which  travellers  describe.  Musical  criti¬ 
cism  is  usually  such  a  mosaic  of  technical 
dilletantisms,  that  to  the  uninitiated  reader 
an  open  score  of  the  work  it  treats  of  would 
scarcely  be  more  inscrutable;  and  if  we 
except  Mr.  Holmes’s  charming  la/e  of 
Mozart.,  we  have  no  biography  of  a  com¬ 
poser  which  can  be  supposed  to  exert  any 
attractive  force  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
musical  guild.  The  heavy  historical  la¬ 
bors  of  Hawkins,  Burney,  Busby,  and 
Latrobe,  arc  certainly  not  classics  in  the 
same  sense  as  are  the  works  of  Reynolds 
and  Vasari.  Even  Burgh’s  Anecdotes., 
though  addressed  to  “  the  British  female 
dilletanti,”  presuppose,  we  fear,  more  zeal 
and  more  science  than  are  common 
amongst  the  St.  Cecilias  of  our  drawing¬ 
rooms. 

The  isolation  of  music  from  its  sister  arts 
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and  from  literature  is,  however,  chiefly 
shown  in  the  extreme  rarity  of  allusion  to 
it  in  any  but  the  most  general  sense. 
N othing  is  more  common  in  our  everyday 
writing  than  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
achieved  results  of  other  arts.  Authors 
possessing  no  skill  of  their  own,  either  in 
painting  or  music,  speak  familiarly  of  the 
former,  yet  utterly  ignore  the  latter.  Tlie 
Bachism  of  Bach,  though  obvious  enough 
to  the  musician,  is  not  so  available  to  our 
scribes  as  the  “  Corregioscity  of  Correg¬ 
gio.”  A  description  of  nature  brings  up 
the  name  of  a  picture  or  a  painter  as  if  it 
were  part  of  the  scene,  but  we  remember 
no  similar  case  in  which  impressions  of  the 
Pastoral  Sytaphony  or  of  Haydn’s  Seor 
sons  are  recalled. 

Probably  the  reason  why  that  art  which 
most  promptly,  if  not  most  powerfully,  eli¬ 
cits  the  emotions  of  men,  has  left  the  scan¬ 
tiest  impression  of  that  effect  on  written 
records,  may  be  found  partly  in  the  origin 
and  partly  in  the  nature  of  music.  In  a 
creative  sense,  it  is  the  youngest  of  the 
arts.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  leaniing,  the  arts  of  poetrj',  paint¬ 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  seemed  to 
come  up  out  of  antiquity  linked  and  group¬ 
ed  together,  each  pointing  to  its  own  ma¬ 
terial  results.  But  music,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  probably  never  anytliing  more 
than  a  spontaneous  recitative,  was  not  one 
of  the  group,  and  liad  no  works  to  show. 
As  the  awaking  thought  of  men  naturally 
concerned  itself  much  Avith  the  media 
through  which  it  had  derived  its  impulse 
from  the  past,  the  arts  of  form  and  color 
entered  from  the  first  into  tlie  tide  of 
common  intellectual  interest.  Music,  how¬ 
ever,  which,  so  far  as  it  had  been  really  de¬ 
veloped,  seemed  to  have  lap.si*d  into  the 
silence  of  oblivion,  was  only  written  about 
by  those  who  were  slowly  creating  it  anew. 
But  music  is  itself  too  subtle  an  essence  to 
admit  readily  of  verbid  analysis.  Articu¬ 
lating  no  definite  thought  to  the  mind,  the 
mind  in  its  turn  can  give  it  no  articulate 
echo.  The  structural  features  of  a  compo¬ 
sition  may  indeed  be  discussed,  and  they 
atford  delightful  exercise  for  the  faculties 
which  recognize  proj)ortion,  sequence, 
symmetry  ;  but  all  this  is  professional,  not 
jKipular,  while  that  which  is  popular  and 
Hot  professional,  is  exactly  that  which  can¬ 
not  be  translated  into  words.  Language 
Is  eminently  pictorial.  Tlie  pen  of  Buskin 
steals  all  the  tints  of  Turner’s  pencil,  and 
our  poets  can  transcribe  with  ^  the  fide¬ 


lity  of  a  sun-picture  that  more  ethereal 
beauty  which  sometimes  glows  in  the  hu¬ 
man  ^e ;  but  we  never  yet  met  with  the 
man,  even  amongst  the  most  susceptible 
and  eloquent,  who  could  convey  the  feel¬ 
ing  raised  in  him  by  .an  Adagio  of  Beet¬ 
hoven  otherwise  th.an  by  ejaculations  of  a 
monotonoiLs  ecstasy,  or  by  a  far  more  ex¬ 
pressive  silence. 

These  reasons,  however,  do  not  dispel 
our  surprise  that  at  least  the  biography  of 
composers  should  be  so  scanty,  and  the 
facts  of  their  |K*rson.al  histories  so  rarely 
alluded  to,  .as  comp.ared  with  those  of  the 
great  masters  in  others  arts.  We  should 
rather  have  8U|)jwsed  that  the  very  iny.s- 
tery  of  th.at  spritmU  meaning  which  the 
composer  elicits  from  sound  and  rhythm, 
th.at  his  function  as  the  priest  of  an  oracle 
which  sjieaks  in  language  native  to  the 
soul  yet  hidden  from  the  intellect,  would 
have  created  the  keenest  interest  in  all 
that  related  to  his  |)orson,  culture,  habit.s, 
and  extem.al  relations.  Tlie  very  secret  of 
that  hero-worship,  which  of  late  years  has 
been  exaggerattHl  into  a  dogma,  ami  which 
makes  us  track  with  such  delight  those 
“  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time”  left  by 
gre.at  men  of  the  past,  is  the  phju.ant  con¬ 
junction,  in  one  view,  of  that  power  of 
large  ideal  conception  which  sep.ar.ates 
genius  from  or<linary  humanity,  with  tho'^e 
person.al  facts  which  again  iilentify  it  with 
the  imass  of  common  life.  Curiosity  usual¬ 
ly  hovers  about  the  |)oint  at  which  the 
sphere  of  a  strong  cre.ative  force  touches 
that  of  a  mere  mort.al  existence,  chequered 
with  common  joys  and  sorrows.  And  of 
all  the  jiowers  melded  by  human  art,  that 
by  which  the  great  master  in  music 

“  Take.s  the  prisoned  soul,  I 

And  laps  it  in  Elysium,”  | 

is  surely  th.at  which  might  kindle  in  us  the  ; 
e.agerness  of  Comus  to  learn  something  of  - 
the  “  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould”  from  j 

which  it  emanates.  The  composing  facul-  | 
ty,  besides,  if  of  the  highest  order,  must  Ij 
grow  in  the  naturally  rich  soil  of  which  j 
strong  affections  .and  a  reverent  will  are 
.also  indigenous  products.  Music  is  its  elC  j 
in  sjiite  of  its  many  prostitutions  to  ba«er  | 
uses,  the  art  most  closely  related  to  reli-  | 
gion  and  “  homefelt  delights.”  Xor  is  its  i 
progressive  history  without  that  ]»ictur-  I 
esque  clustering  and  contrast  of  individti-  I 
alities  along  the  path  of  a  conti|iuous  deve-  | 
lopment,  which  gives  something  of  dra-  | 
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matic  interest  to  all  history  truly  so  called.  I  poser  with  whom  ^lendelssohn  had  not 
From  the  time  when  old  Marbeck,  by  his  j  much  in  common,  though,  as  we  shall  see, 
solemn  services,  secretly  console*!  himsi*lf  ho  had  his  own  matter  and  mode  of  the 
and  his  brethren  under  persecution,  to  that  loftiest  order.  We  do  not,  indeed,  mean 
in  which  an  English  diplomatic  earl  wields  to  say  that  the  actual  products  ofMemlels- 
bow  or  baton  to  the  sound  of  his  own  mass-  sohn’s  genius  fully  bear  out  an  analogy 
es  in  the  cathedral  of  Vienna — from  Ma-  with  Goethe,  “.ars  longa^  vita  brevin^" 
renzio,  fretted  to  death  by  the  resentment  was  more  mournfully  true  for  the  compo- 
of  one  iK>pe,  to  Rossini,  swelling  with  hLs  ser  than  for  the  poet.  Though  the  former 
melody  the  premature  enthusiasm  of  Italy  early  began  his  work  and  bent  to  it  with  a 
for  another — from  J  usquin,  slyly  writing  brave  earnestness  through  all  his  brief  ca- 
a  vocal  part  consisting  of  one  long  note  reer,  many  a  golden  link  is  wanting  to  the 
for  a  vain  F rench  Loius  who  had  more  am-  chain  with  which  we  might  liave  taken  the 
bition  than  ability  to  sing,  down  to  Men-  full  measure  of  his  lowers, 
delssohn,  regenerating  Greek  and  French  The  general  parallel  between  German 
tragedy  with  his  music  at  the  bidding  of  music  and  Genuan  poetry  fmls  in  one  par- 
a  Prussian  virtuoso,  Frederick — music  lias  ticular.  Other  countries  besides  Germany 
had  its  share  in  the  evolution  of  historical  had  great  living  poets,  but  the  music  of 
events,  and  musicians  have  been  actors  in  that  land  was  the  music  of  all  the  world, 
many  a  scene  of  varied  human  interest.  In  imaginative  writing  France  had  great 
The  lives  of  some  of  them,  indeed,  have  names,  and  England  still  greater  ;  but  the 
been  nnirked  by  incidents  as  thrilling  as  sturdiest  ])atriotism  of  both  could  but  :wl- 
those  which  make  the  lives  of  Italian  poets  mit  that  there  were  but  one  Haydn,  one 
rival  their  own  romances.  The  escape  of ;  Mozjirt,  and  one  Beethoven.  The  only 
Stra<lella  from  assassins,  whose  fell  purpose  other  contemporary  school  of  music,  that 
was  melted  from  their  hearts  by  the  pathos  of  Italian  opera,  serves,  by  contrast  with 
of  his  music,  hcar<l  in  St.  John  Lateran  as  its  own  light  and  sensuous  character,  to 
they  lay  in  wait  for  his  exit,  is  such  an  in-  show  where  the  soul  and  intellect  of  the  ‘ 
cident.  Handel  himself  narrowly  evaded  art  found  their  native  energy.  The  Rhine 
the  (leathblow  aimed  by  a  baffled  rival  in  and  its  x^dnes  were- not  more  uni<|ue  phe- 
his  art.  Madame  Dudevant  has  drawn  a  i  nomeua  to  the  touring  and  bibbing  )M)rtion 
beautiful  picture  of  the  relations  l)etween  ,  of  Europeait  society  than  the  music  which 
Por|)ora  ami  Joseph  Haydn,  and  more  re-  sprung  into  being  in  their  neighborhood 
cently,  and  with  darker  tints,  of  her  own  was  to  all  lovers  of  the  tuneful  art.  After 
association  with  the  wild  and  subtle  Pole,  the  existence  of  this  concentrated  interest 
Chopin,  who  hehl  the  whole  world  of  ro-  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  Mendels- 
inance  in  his  two  attenuated  hands.  sohn,  in  succession  to  Beethoven,  was  its 

Umpiestionably  the  most  striking  pas- 1  direct  heir.  In  the  presence  of  Weber, 
sage  in  the  historjr  of  music  is  the  rise  and  j  Meyerbeer,  and  Spohr,  he  woa  facile  prbi- 
unbroken  continmty  of  that  series  of  com-  :  ceps  amongst  the  comjiosers  of  his  time 
iiosers  which  has  made  Germany,  for  the  and  country.  As  a  proof  and  a  conse- 
last  century  and  a  half,  the  musical  centre  i  c|uence  of  this,  there  is  now  scarcely  a  per- 
of  the  world.  The  great  period  ofGernian  j  tonnance  of  high-class  music  in  auv  part 
poetry  began  almost  simultaneously.  '  The  j  ofthe  world,  from  the  programme  o^ wliich 
thunders  with  which  Bitch,  from  his  organ,  ,  Mendelssohn’s  name  is  omitted.  How, 
inauguriited  the  grandest  triumphs  of  the  j  and  under  what  circumstances,  he  attained 
one  art,  would  scarcely  be  subsided  before  j  this  great  position  within  the  few  years 
Klopstock,  in  his  Oiles^  sung  a  noble  ad- !  vouclisafed  to  him,  is  an  inquiry,  we  liope, 
vent  hymn  to  the  Augustan  era  of  the  not  without  interest  to  general  readers, 
other.  They  were  alike,  too,  in  rapid  pro-  In  the  early  life  of  Mendelssohn  not  one 
gress  towards  perfection.  As  |K>etry  cul-  favorable  augury  for  a  noble  future  was 
muiated  in  Goethe,  who  has  himself  shown  wanting.  The  very  race  from  which  he 
how  far  his  all-inclusive  genius  represented  sprung  was  the  primeval  fountain  of  sacred 
that  which  had  gone  before,  so,  at  a  later  melody.  He  held  kinship  to  Miriam,  and 
|)eriod,  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  re-  “the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.”  His  more 
sumed  in  tlu?  great  circle  of  his  creative  immediate  genealogy  was  not  undistin- 
power  those  splendors  of  musical  faculty  1  guishe«l.  His  grandlather  was  Moses  Men- 
wliich  had  preceded  him.  From  Bach  delssolm,  a  kind  of  Hebrew -German  Plato, 
down  to  Beethoven  there  is  no  grpat  com- 1  who,  in  the  years  when  German  literature 
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was  putting  on  its  strength,  stood  with 
mild  philosophic  countenance  by  the  side 
of  Lessing,  Wieland,  and  Klopstock,  and 
was  in  no  degree  dwarfed  by  the  stature 
of  his  contemporaries.  To  the  dignified 
Theism  of  the  grandfather  the  sacred  music 
of  the  grandson  seems  to  succeed  in  the 
same  relative  order  as  the  new  to  the  old 
dispensation.  While,  however,  a  great 
Jew  philosopher  was  well  enough  for  the 
penultimate  link  in  Mendelssohn’s  ances¬ 
try,  the  ultimate  was  still  better,  for  his 
father  was  a  rich  banker,  possessing  all  re¬ 
sources  to  lavish  upon  the  culture  of  the 
son,  and  an  eye  to  see  in  him  something 
worthy  to  tax  them  all.  The  genial  banker 
occupied  his  proud  intermediate  position 
between  Moses  and  Felix  without  shar¬ 
ing  the  genius  of  either ;  but  that  position 
was  not  to  him  the  “  point  of  indifference  ’’ 
for  he  showed  a  humorous  appreciation  of 
the  honor  in  his  habitual  saying,  “  When  I 
was  a  boy  people  used  to  call  me  the  son, 
and  now  they  call  me  the  father  of  the 
great  Mendelssohn.  Nor  was  there  want¬ 
ing  to  the  early  direction  of  the  compo¬ 
ser’s  powers  that  blessed  influence  which 
has  entered  as  a  primary  element  into  near¬ 
ly  all  that  is  great  in  human  deed — the 
fostering  care  of  a  tender  and  thoughtful 
mother.  She  was  of  a  distinguished  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  name  of  Bartholdy,  but  it  was 
her  chief  distinction  and  happiness  that 
she  gave  to  her  son  his  last  name  and  his 
first  musical  impressions. 

Mendelssohn,  the  second  of  four  child¬ 
ren,  was  born  in  Hamburg  on  the  3d 
February,  1809,  in  a  house  behind  the 
church  of  St.  Michael,  which  house  the 
author  of  the  German  “  Memorial”  takes 
care  to  inform  us  was  left  standing  by  the 
great  fire  of  Hamburg — a  circumstance 
which,  in  these  degenerate  days,  we  find 
it  diflicult  to  attribute  to  any  remains  of 
that  musical  susceptibility  which  the  ele¬ 
ments  were  wont  to  show  in  the  days  of 
Orpheus  and  “old  Amphion.’  The 
child’s  leading  taste  displayed  itself  at  an 
amazingly  early  age,  and  it  was  carefully 
nurtured,  and  every  appliance  furnished 
for  its  development.  No  need  in  this 
case,  as  in  poor  little  Handel’s,  for  stealthy 
midnight  interviews  with  a  smuggled  cla- 
vicord  in  a  secret  attic ;  nor,  as  in  the 
case  of  Bach,  for  copying  whole  books  of 
studies  by  moonlight  for  want  of  a  candle, 
churlishly  denied.  Mendelssohn’s  child¬ 
hood  and  youth  present  as  fair  a  picture 
of  healthy  and  lil^ral  culture  as  education¬ 


al  records  can  show.  A  warm  and  dis¬ 
cerning  affection  charged  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  grew  up  with  every  influence 
that  could  elicit  and  strengthen  his  latent 
capacities.  About  his  third  or  fourth  year 
the  family  removed  to  Berlin,  and  here, 
under  the  training  of  Berger,  he  acquired 
his  mastery  over  the  jjiano-forte,  which  in 
his  eighth  year  he  played  wdth  wonderful 
finish  ;  while  in  the  theory  of  music  he  had 
made  so  much  progress  under  rough  old 
Zelter — best  known  as  the  friend  and  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Goethe,  that  his  tutor  was 
fond  of  telling  with  a  grim  smile  how  the 
child  had  detected  in  a  concerto  of  Bach 
six  of  those  dread  offences  against  the 
grammar  of  music  —  consecutive  fifths. 
“  The  lad  plays  the  piano  like  the  devil,” 
says  Zelter  to  Goethe,  amongst  many 
other  ejaculations  of  wonder  at  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  early  musical  development.  Finally, 
in  1821,  he  brought  his  pupil  on  a  visit  to 
Goethe  at  Weimar,  and  with  this  event 
commenced  the  long-standing  friend.ship 
and  correspondence  between  the  composer 
and  the  poet.  W e  find  amongst  Goethe’s 
minor  poems  a  stanza  to  Mendelssohn, 
commemorative  of  this  visit,  and  inviting 
its  repetition.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
at  this  period  Goethe  was  interested  in 
the  boy  chiefly  as  a  musical  prodigy,  but 
he  soon  found  in  him  points  of  closer  in¬ 
tellectual  contact  with  the  circle  of  his 
own  genius.  The  immense  musical  faculty 
of  Mendelssohn  had  not  been  allowed  to 
stunt  and  maim  his  other  jK)wers  of  mind. 
He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  in 
1826  he  drew  warm  praise  from  Goethe 
by  a  translation  of  the  Andria  of  Terence. 
He  was  skilful,  too,  in  drawing,  and  could 
afterwards  fix  his  impressions  of  the  He¬ 
brides  or  the  Alps  m  other  forms  than 
they  assumed  in  his  great  pictorial  sympho¬ 
nies.  This  became  to  him  a  great  re¬ 
source  as  a  diversion  to  his  mind  in  the 
intervals  of  his  wonderful  musical  activity. 
In  general  art-criticism  he  always  display¬ 
ed  an  insight  and  knowledge  which  might 
have  done  credit  to  the  specialite  of  Waa- 
gen.  Mendelssohn’s  mind  was,  indeed, 
as  rich  and  facile  in  all  departments  of  mo¬ 
dem  intellectual  culture  as  if  he  had  no 
specialite  of  his  own.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  sources  of  Goethe’s  regard  for 
Mendelssohn,  there  is  evidence  enough  of 
its  strength.  When  the  youbg  composer, 
on  his  first  visit  to  England,  in  1829,  was 
throwm  from  a  gig  in  London  and  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  knee,  the  poet  wrote  to  Zelter 
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thus :  “  I  wish  to  Icam  if  favorable  news  most  to  our  very  senses.  An  ardent  and 
has  been  heard  of  the  worthy  Felix,.  I  thoughtful  bov — but  one  to  whom  leap- 
take  the  greatest  interest  in  him,  .and  am  frog  and  cricket  are  by  no  means  unfa- 
in  the  highest  degree  anxious  that  one  miliar  processes — takes  his  Wieland  Shak- 


who  has  done  so  much  should  not  be  hin- 1 
dered  in  his  progress  by  a  miserable  acci¬ 
dent.  Say  something  to  reassure  me.” 
And  when,  in  1830,  Mendelssohn  had 
M)ent  a  pleasant  fortnight  in  Weimar, 
Goethe  thus  characteristically  reported 
the  results  to  himself  of  this  visit : 

“  His  presence  was  particularly  beneficial  to 
me,  for  I  find  my  relation  to  music  is  ever  the  1 
the  same ;  I  hear  it  with  pleasure,  sympathy,  I 
and  reflection,  but  I  like  most  its  history ;  ■ 
for  who  understands  any  phenomenon  if  he  is  not  ’ 
master  of  the  course  of  its  development  ?  It  was  ' 
therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  to  find  that  i 
Felix  possesses  a  commendable  insight  into  this  | 
gradation,  and  fortunately  his  g(^  memory  I 
brings  before  him  the  classics  of  every  mode  at  ! 
pleasure.  From  the  epoch  of  Bach  downward  he  I 
nas  brought  to  life  again  for  me  Haydn,  Mozart,  | 
and  Gluck ;  has  given  me  adequate  ideas  of ! 
the  great  modern  theorists ;  and  finally,  made 
me  feel  and  reflect  upon  his  own  productions, 
and  so  is  departed  with  my  best  blessings.” 

The  original  works  thus  mentioned 
may  seem  to  be  brought  into  perilous 
conjunction  with  the  greatest  names  of 
the  musical  Pantheon,  but  to  those  who 
know  them  there  will  seem  nothing  ano¬ 
malous  in  the  association.  “Although 
scarcely  twenty  years  old,”  says  Mr.  Ben¬ 
edict,  “  he  had  at  this  period  composed  his 
Ottetto,  three  quartets  for  piano  and  string¬ 
ed  instruments,  two  sonatas,  two  sympho¬ 
nies,  his  first  violin  quartet,  various  op¬ 
eras,  a  great  number  of  separate  Lied- 
er,  or  songs,  and  the  immortal  overture  to 
A  Midsummer  Night's  Dreamt'  In  some 
of  these  works  there  were  the  inevitable 
crudities  of  boyish  ambition,  for  the  win^ 
of  early  genius  are  not  equable  in  their 
very  first  movements.  In  most  of  them, 
however,  and  notably  in  the  great  Shaks- 
pearean  overture,  composed  at  the  age  of  i 
sixteen,  there  are  all  the  splendid  vigor  | 
and  symmetry  of  the  young  eagle  sunning 
his  newly  perfected  pinions. 

This  rapid  outburst  of  a  fresh  and  con¬ 
summate  cre.ative  power,  differing  essen¬ 
tially  from  all  its  predecessors,  is  not  to  be 
lazily  regarded  as  an  event  of  ordinary 
evolution,  nor  are  its  results  to  be  valued 
only  for  their  novel  goiti  upon  a  jaded 
mental  palate.  The  unlikeness  of  genius 
in  its  essence  to  any  other  thing  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy  is  here  realized  al- 


speare,  and  is  caught  away  by  the  moon¬ 
lit  fantasy  of  the  great  fairy  drama.  He 
feels  the  beauty  of  the  scene  translating 
itself  into  exquisite  rhythm  in  his  brain, 
and,  impelled  by  a  resistless  inspiration, 
he  throws  all  the  resources  of  his  art  into 
the  process,  until  the  tricksiness  of  Puck, 
the  delicate  grace  of  Titania,  and  the  el¬ 
vish  majesty  of  Oberon,  are  so  made  to 
alternate  and  to  blend  in  the  movement, 
that  it  forms  a  perfect  tone-picture  of  the 
poet’s  dream,  finally  fading  away  in  a  few 
high,  soft  chords,  like  a  dissolving  view, 
at  the  first  obtrusive  ray  of  morning. 
Everywhere  a  genial  and  fluent  fancy  is 
apparent,  but  this  by  no  means  completes 
the  wonder.  The  boy  has  that  great 
cunning  of  his  art  so  to  control  his  melo¬ 
dic  conceptions,  and  knit  them  up  into 
strength  by  the  use  and  distribution  of 
modem  orchestral  resources  that  the  sci¬ 
ence  seems  a  portion  of  the  inspiration, 
and  the  dream  is  the  more  dream-like  that 
thought  is  woven  into  its  filmiest  tissue. 
And  so  the  youthful  hand  jots  the  signs 
which  fix  and  convey  his  ideas,  and  hence¬ 
forth  there  is  in  the  world  a  new  pleasure, 
and  a  pleasure  of  a  new  kind.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  possible  that  some  may  see  in  all 
this  only  a  fresh  impulse  to  an  already  too 
strenuous  catgut ;  but  in  the  mature  and 
masterly  w'orkman.ship  of  the  boy  Men¬ 
delssohn  we  discern  a  clear  pledge  of  a 
new  endowment  for  the  world,  and  see 
something  of  that  stout  fibre  out  of  which 
is  spun  the  thread  of  a  great  destiny.  W e 
now  understand  something  of  old  Zelter’s 
prophetic  raptures. 

It  was  the  performance  of  this  work  in 
London  which  initiated  Mendelssohn’s 
great  and  ever  increasing  English  reputa¬ 
tion.  Without  taking  up  a  permanent 
abode  amongst  us,  he  became  after  this  so 
frequent  a  visitor  in  England,  with  such 
an  accession  of  pleasure  and  repute  on 
each  occasion,  that  his  name  and  fame 
seemed  to  become  as  steadily  English  as 
were  those  of  the  more  thoroughly  domi¬ 
ciled  Handel  in  his  day.  Nine  times  (not 
I  seven  only,  as  Mr.  Benedict  says)  he  came 
to  England,  finding  in  our  scenery  and  so¬ 
ciety,  and  in  the  immense  executive  re¬ 
sources  placed  at  his*  disposal,  constant 
impulses  towards  new  “  heavens  of  inven¬ 
tions,”  which  continually  opened  up  before 
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his  daring  intuition.  It  is  true  his  life  ! 
was  spent  mainly  in  the  “  Fatherland,” 
and  his  journeys  out  of  it  were  not  always 
in  the  direction  of  this  coimtry.  In  Italy, 
for  instance,  he  imbibed  with  intense  en- 
jojTnent  that  air  to  which  the  artists  of 
all  lands  go  to  see  Jheir  own  aims  and 
outlines  clearljr.  Rome  was  to  him,  as  to 
all  men  of  his  temperament,  at  once  a 
school  and  a  shrine ;  and  the  society  | 
which  he  enjoyed  there,  of  such  men  as  ' 
Vemet,  Bunsen,  Lizst,  and  Berlioz,  must  ■ 
have  exerted  a  healthy  and  expansive  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  mind.  But  Italy  could 
not  supply  the  aliment  needful  for  his  ear¬ 
nest  and  active  nature  ;  and  London  and 
Birmingham  were  really  more  to  Mendels¬ 
sohn  than  Rome  and  Naples.  In  Paris, 
whither  he  went  twice,  he  found  nothing 
to  induce  a  frequent  recurrence  of  his 
visits.  At  Dusseldorf,  Leipsic,  and  Berlin 
he  spent  fourteen  active  and  chequered 
years,  through  which  we  cannot  minutely 
follow  him,  holding  various  appointments, 
and  producing  a  constant  succession  of 
works  in  every  department  of  composition 
— ^the  products  of  each  year  gaining  in 
depth  and  grandeur  until  his  genius  and 
fame  reached  their  culminating  point  in 
the  marvellous  inspiration  of  Elijah. 

By  social  position,  by  the  happy  balance 
of  his  oivn  cultivated  nature,  and  by  that 
greatest  of  mortal  blessing  a  thoroughly 
sympathetic  marriage,  Mendelssohn  was 
sure  in  any  place  to  find  his  enjoyment  of 
life  less  influenced  bv  local  limitations  than 
most  men  find  it.  he  was  comparativeljr 
exempt  from  that  wretched  class  of  inci¬ 
dents  which  has  infused  into  the  lives  of 
so  many  great  composers  all  the  bitterness 
of  Marah.  But  this  exemption  could  not, 
in  Germany,  be  entire.  At  Dusseldorf 
the  joint  management  of  the  theatre  bred 
a  cooliu'ss  and  ultimate  alienation  between 
Mendelssohn  andimmermanthe  poet,  even 
after  that  sacred  symbol  of  German  friend¬ 
ship,  the  ]>ronoun  “  d?#,”  had  passed  between 
them.  Leipsic  was  enthusiastic,  and  Men¬ 
delssohn  was  its  “favorite,”  but  a  composer 
like  Schumann  could  be  its  favorite  too, 
and  it  could  yield  to  the  arrogant  dogma  of 
Wagner  that  Mendelssohn  was  “  mechan¬ 
ical  ;”  and  so,  hardly  was  the  “  favorite” 
off  the  scene  before  Elijah  was  performed 
to  a  room  half-filled.  Berlin  had  its  royal 
commissions  for  Mendelssohn,  with  some 
pleasure  and  much  profit  appended ;  but 
in  the  city  of  cliques  and  criticism,  with 
its  intellectual  atmosphere  rarefied  to  the 


last  point  of  negation  by  Voltaireism  and 
Hegelism,  his  genial  nature  must  have  felt 
as  if  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  We  reflect 
with  pride  on  the  fact  that  the  composer’s 
connection  with  England  was  chequere<l 
with  no  such  desagrhnens.  Ilis  love  of 
this  country  struck  root  early,  and  the 
plant,  when  acclimated,  grew  as  hardily 
as  a  native.  With  his  acute  and  observ¬ 
ant  mind  he  must  have  soon  seen  that 
whatever  fame  ho  gained  here  was  safe 
and  permanent.  Tliat  very  “matter-of- 
fact”  tendency  which  his  countrymen  have 
sometimes  made  a  charge  again.st  England, 
and  which  has  perhaps  hindered  us  from 
being  so  rich  in  productive  and  executive 
musical  ability  as  other  nations,  is  favor¬ 
able  to  our  prompt  and  steady  recognition 
'  of  any  true  talent  of  that  kind  which  may 
i  appeal  to  us.  The  products  of  such  a  ta¬ 
lent  are  tested  at  once  by  their  consonance 
to  truth  and  nature,  and  not  by  arbitrary 
canons  of  criticism  or  scholastic  prefer¬ 
ences  ;  and  judgments  so  founded  are  not 
^  lightly  disturbed.  Tlie  faculty  which  in 
England  finds  the  simplest  national  air  to 
be  true  and  plea.sant  is  the  same  which  has 
successively  and  firmly  appropriated  the 
grandest  strains  of  Ilandel,  Beethoven, 
and  Haydn.  And  it  was  the  same  faculty 
which  at  once  found  in  Mendelssohn’s 
Overture  to  the  Miilsnmmer  NifjhCn 
Dream  that  mental  affinity  for  his  subject 
which  stampe<l  the  composer  as  a  true  art¬ 
ist.  After  this  there  was  no  danger  that 
in  England,  at  least,  he  should  ever  be  con¬ 
sidered  “  dry”  or  “  mechanical,”  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  to  this  day  there  is  any 
regret  expressed  here  that  he  was  not 
more  original,  in  the  spasmodic,  “  Tann- 
haiiser”  sense  of  that  word.  How  many 
securities,  and  in  what  rapid  succession, 
he  afterwards  placed  between  himself  .and 
any  such  absurd  regrets  we  need  not  here 
recount. 

But  our  pride  is  not  merely  that  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  genius  linked  itself  to  our 
highest  literature  by  his  Shaks|»earean  mu¬ 
sic,  nor  to  our  scenery  by  nis  Ossianic 
Overture  to  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Sym¬ 
phony  in  A  minor,  nor  even  th.at  the 
granc^est  tones  which  have  clothe*!  the 
Christian  verities  since  the  Meesiah  was 
written,  first  awoke  at  his  bidding  in  the 
noble  hall  of  one  of  our  gre.at  m.anufactnr- 
ing  towns.  He  gave  England  much,  but 
from  England  he  won  no  niggardly  re¬ 
sponse.  It  is  not  mere  insular  conqtla- 
cency  to  assert  tliat  here  all  the  greater 
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works  of  Menflelssohn  woke  the  echoes  of 
the  world.  The  sympathy  which  they 
elicited  in  London  and  in  our  fcstiv:U  cities 
was  the  electric  current,  and  the  British 
press  was  the  conducting  medium  through 
which  his  fame  was  flashed  over  Europe, 
including  (Jermany  itself.  In  this  country 
the  taste  of  the  public  ha<l  been  kept  faith¬ 
fully  true  to  the  large  and  solid  type  of 
musical  structure  by  the  constant  jiertonn- 
ance  of  oratorio.  The  masterworks  of 
Handel  and  the  Creation  of  Haydn  had 
for  many  years  been  far  more  frequently 
produced  in  England  than  in  any  country 
in  Europe.  So  familiar  had  the  wonder¬ 
ful  choral  movements  of  these  works  be¬ 
come,  that  in  iminy  a  country  village  the 
assembled  peasants  or  artisans  might  be 
heard  “  practising,”  with  clear  or  cracked 
voice,  the  invocation  to  the  Everlasting 
Doors,  or  the  ascription  by  the  heavens 
of  Glory  to  God,  while  every  plain  and 
plastered  “  conventicle”  was  doubly  con¬ 
secrated  in  its  turn  by  the  sound  of  the 
one  great  Hallelujah.  In  our  large  towns  i 
these  works  were  known  to  a  great  pro-  | 
portion  of  the  people  of  all  classes.  It 
was  a  grateful  change  for  the  workman  to 
pass  from  the  thunder  of  looms  and  jennies 
to  the  more  harmonioas  resonance  of  Han¬ 
del,  while  the  shopkeeper  gladly  betook 
himself  for  a  Christmas  treat  to  his  twen¬ 
tieth  hearing  of  the  Mettsiah ;  and  it  is 
out  of  these  circumstances  that  has  arisen 
that  singular  vocal  efficiency  which  has 
given  to  the  Lancashire  chorus  so  wide 
a  fame.  But  this  interest  and  efficiency 
arose  from  the  very  narrowness  of  the 
field  within  which,  up  to  that  period,  they 
could  be  dis})layed.  Handel  was  in  ora¬ 
torio  not  only  supreme,  but  was  almost 
alone.  Besides  Haydn,  no  other  great 
composer  took  up  an  abiding  ]H>siti«)u 
within  the  sacred  circle  of  scriptural  dra¬ 
ma.  Mozart  had  written  no  oratorios. 
One  movement  only  of  Beethoven's 
Mount  of  Olit'es — the  IlaUeiujah — has 
ever  seized  u{K)n  the  popular  iuuigination, 
while  the  ingeniously  modulate«l  music  of 
Spohr’s  Crucifixion  and  Ixist  Jmhjtnent 
seems  too  tliin  and  filmy  to  loilge  within 
the  common  memory.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
doubtful  whether  any  comjHjser  could  or 
would  arise  who  might  combine  wdth  the 
breadth  and  body  of  llandelian  ideas  all 
the  wonderful  uses  wliich  the  orchestra 
h:is  develo)>ed  in  the  last  hundred  years. 
\V e  almost  unagined  ourselves  shut  up  to 
Handel  tor  the  form  of  our  millemiial 


praises  whenever  their  predicted  period 
shonld  arrive. 

The  sway  of  Mendelssohn’s  baton  dis¬ 
sipated  this  doubt.  St.  Paid^  The  Hymn 
of  Praise.,  and  Elijah  appeared  succes¬ 
sively.  They  were  felt  to  be  emphatically 
yet  great  enough  to  be  matched  with 
the  old.  The  special  triumph  of  these 
works  is  that  they  met  with  their  earliest 
and  fullest  acceptance  in  this  country, 
W'here  the  stature  of  Handel  was  the  in¬ 
evitable  standard  applie«l  to  them.  Here 
at  last  was  music  which  neither  asked  for 
any  reduction  of  the  proportions  of  the 
temple  of  religious  musical  aspiration,  nor 
set  us  to  perform  chamber  devotions  in  a 
cathedral.  Amidst  all  those  qualities  of 
fulness,  freshness,  and  finish  which  are 
more  expressly  elements  of  modern  com¬ 
position,  was  recognized  that  structural 
griuideur,  both  in  the  successive  move¬ 
ments  and  in  the  total  dramatic  design, 
which  was  the  attribute  of  an  older  time. 
For  such  reasons  these  works  were  sure 
of  a  wider  and  heartier  appreciation 
here  than  any  musical  compositions  have 
ever  or  anywhere  met  with  on  their  first 
presentation. 

Enthusiastic  ovations  for  the  composer, 
on  conducting  his  works,  show  how  the 
faculty  of  the  country  had  been  uncon- 
I  sciously  trained  for  their  recognition.  It 
had  hungered  and  thirsted  for  music  of 
this  express  order.  We  well  remember 
the  scene  in  the  Great  Hall  of  one  of  our 
provinciid  cities,  when,  in  April  of  the 
fatal  year  1847,  Mendelssohn  in  person 
unrolled,  as  it  were,  the  great  harmonies 
of  liis  P^ijah  before  six  thousand  people, 
to  most  of  whom  the  name  and  genius 
of  Handel  were  familiar.  The  interest, 
amounting,  indeed,  to  excitement,  every¬ 
where  displayed,  was  something  curious 
and  suggestive  to  one  who  could  so  far 
free  himself  from  the  same  feeling  as  to 
become  :m  observer.  Every  member  of 
the  executing  force,  from  the  “  first  ladies” 
in  front  to  the  agitator  of  tympani  in  the 
remotest  rear,  seemed  bent  with  earnest 
devotion  on  realizing  the  great  artistic 
will  which  gleamed  with  regal  power  and 
courtesy  from  the  dark  eyes  and  pale  face 
of  the  comjKiser.  A  motion  of  a  hand 
drew  the  great  composite  choral  unity 
through  transitions  and  shades  of  tone 
which  no  nicety  of  the  conductor’s  art  or 
docility  of  the  executive  medium  had  ever 
produced  in  our  hearing. 

The  whole  vast  area  was  charged  with 
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one  emotion  of  wonder  and  delight.  The 
dramatic  interest  of  the  scenes  of  drought 
and  of  rain  seemed  reproduced  with  a 
double  significance.  As  regards  sacred 
composition  the  heavens  had  long  been 
“  as  brass”  to  our  laments  and  invocations ; 
but  here  at  length  were  “the  water- 
floods  and  the  great  chorus  of  “  Thanks 
be  to  God”  resounded  as  if  in  its  own  ex¬ 
istence  were. sufficient  motive  for  the  grate¬ 
ful  adoration  it  embodied. 

But  if  in  this  sense  Mendelssohn  was 
the  prophet  instrumental  in  quenching  so 
noble  a  thirst,  the  prophet,  too,  who,  in  the 
language  addressed  to  him  by  Prince  Al¬ 
bert  in  this  very  year,  “  when  surrounded 
by  the  Baal-worship  of  corrupted  art,  had 
been  able  by  his  genius  and  science  to  pre¬ 
serve  faithfully  the  worship  of  true  art” — 
he  was  no  less  the  prophet  (and  where, 
alas !  is  his  mantle  ?)  destined  to  be  too 
soon  caught  up  from  the  sphere  of  his 
earthly  labors,  to  be  followed  with  sorrow¬ 
ing  looks  along  the  shining  track  of  his 
translation.  From  this  last  visit  to  Eng- 
and  he  went,  worn  and  weary,  back  to 
Germany.  In  Frankfort  he  met  news  of 
the  sudden  death  of  his  sister,  Madame 
Hensel,  to  whom  he  had  always  been  ar¬ 
dently  attached.  He  fell  to  the  ground 
with  a  shriek,  and  though  he  afterwards 
rallied  and  even  labored  hard,  because,  as 
he  often  sfud  to  his  wife,  “  the  time  of  rest 
was  approaching  for  him  too,”  the  blow 
was  already  struck  upon  his  fine  nervous 
system  which  was  to  shatter  and  destroy 
it.  In  October  he  wrote  his  last  compo¬ 
sition,  a  solemn  melody  to  a  night-song  of 
Eichendor^  “Departed  is  the  Light  of 
Day,”  and  on  the  4th  of  November  he 
expired,  in  his  thirty-ninth  year. 

This  event  will  be  well  remembered, 
even  through  the  wild  whirl  of  events — 
revolutions  and  wars — which  has  filled  the 
interval.  In  England,  for  reasons  already 
intimated,  Mendelssohn’s  death  was  felt 
by  multitudes  to  be  a  personal  sorrow. 
The  saying,  “  let  who  will  make  the  laws 
of  a  nation  if  I  may  make  its  songs,”  was 
probably  elicited  by  a  perception  of  the 
relative  amounts  of  influence  involved  in 
the  two  spheres ;  but  it  might  also  have 
been  dictated  by  a  foresight  of  the  more 
tender  regard  which  the  verv  memory  of 
the  song-maker  would  awake  after  his 
songs  were  all  made.  When  a  philoso¬ 
pher,  a  statesman,  or  a  warrior  dies,  the 
nation  mourns  with  a  general  and  equable 
sorrow ;  but  the  emotion  which  follows  to 
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the  grave  a  great  master  of  song,  if  less 
general — as  being  limited  by  conditions  of 
^ulty  and  culture — is  deeper  and  more 
impassioned.  The  gain  of  an  invention,  a 
law,  or  a  victory,  is  recognized  by  the  in¬ 
tellect  ;  but  a  new  masteqiiece  of  musical 
art  addresses  itself  direct  to  the  soul.  Fine 
music  always  carries  in  it  something  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  personal  feeling,  and  is  personally 
responded  to  in  the  enthusiasm  it  elicits. 
It  embodies  the  affections  even  more  than 
the  mental  power  of  the  artist,  and  it  is 
the  affections  which  it  elicits  and  grasps. 
Another  statesman,  as  w'ise  as  the  last, 
may  come  and  carry  on  his  w’ork ;  but, 
when  Mendelssohn  dies,  an  indivUhtal 
charm  is  gone  clear  out  of  the  world,  and 
cannot  be  renewed  even  by  one  greater 
than  himself. 

Mendelssohn,  too,  died  young — almost 
as  young  as  was  Mozart  at  his  death.  In 
both  cases  excessive  application  brought 
on  the  weakness  which  prematurely  de¬ 
stroyed  them,  and  in  both  cases  the  power 
of  genius  waxed  greater  up  to  the  very 
time  when  that  destruction  arrived.  The 
Elijah  was  to  Mendelssohn  what  the  Re¬ 
quiem  was  to  Mozart,  the  crowning  work 
on  which  were  lavished  the  splendors  of  a 
matured  and  chastened  imagination,  and 
the  resources  of  a  consummate  composing 
skill.  The  ancients  piously  accepted  the 
death  of  youthful  greatness  as  showing 
the  love  felt  by  the  gods  for  it ;  and  we 
might  almost  have  dreamed  that  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s  spirit  had  been  supcmaturally  sub¬ 
limed  into  fitness  for  the  reception  of  har¬ 
monies  nobler  than  his  own,  which  “  ear 
hath  not  heard,  nor  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.”  But  no 
such  dream  could  beguile  the  natural  re¬ 
gret  everywhere  felt  that  the  school  of 
grand  oratorio  was  not  to  be  further  en¬ 
riched  by  a  faculty  which  had  as  yet  onl^ 
had  time  to  show  its  wobderful  capabili¬ 
ties.  With  this  painful  sense  of  personal 
deprivation  was  mingleil  a  boding  fear  that 
Mendelssohn’s  death  was  the  .death  of  the 
greatest  productive  era  the  art  of  music 
has  ever  known.  This  fear  has  derived 
nothing  but  confirmation  from  the  inter¬ 
val  that  has  since  elapsed.  It  may  be  pre¬ 
mature  to  presume  on  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  which  has  yielded  such  continuous 
and  splendid  fruit,  but  for  the  present,  at 
least,  the  harvest  is  over.  In  music,  as  in 
literature,  we  have  come  upon  the  critical 
age  which  invariably  follows  the  creative. 
The  eye  is  turned  to  the  past,  and  the  ear 
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follows  the  same  direction.  We  have  now 
only  too  much  leisure  to  collect  and  col¬ 
late  our  classics  without  the  attention  be- 
inp  distracte<l  by  competitive  novelties. 

The  life  and  labors  of  Mendelssohn  thus 
were  ended.  In  glancing  at  the  labors  in 
relation  to  the  life,  we  are  first  struck 
with  the  vastness  of  their  quantity.  A 
hundred  works,  many  of  them  of  the  full¬ 
est  proportions,  testify  to  an  industry 
almost  unparalleled.  But,  indeed,  compo¬ 
sition  was  not  the  task — it  was  the  instinct¬ 
ive  occupation  of  Mendelasohn’s  mind. 
At  all  times  and  in  all  places  he  was 
engaged  in  the  condition  or  development 
of  musical  ideas.  This  process  was  inces¬ 
santly  carried  on  during  his  numerous 
journeys,  and  at  every  resting-place  his 
first  requirement  was  a  table,  that  the 
results  might  be  securely  noted.  Music 
was  at  once  the  medium  and  material  of 
his  thoughts,  and  those  thoughts  flowed 
with  a  freedom  only  less  marvellous  than 
their  symmetry  and  intrinsic  worth.  It  is 
ssud  that  his  music  to  the  Antigone  was 
the  work  of  only  eleven  days — a  feat  that 
equals  Handers  alleged  composition  of 
the  Meeeiah  in  three  weeks.  He  was 
present  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  on 
an  occa.sion  when  Handel’s  Coronation 
Anthem  was,  with  other  works,  to  be  ]:)er- 
formed.  The  concert  was  already  begun, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  a  recitative, 
the  words  of  which  appeared  in  the  text¬ 
books  given  to  the  public,  was  omitted 
from  the  part-copies.  Noticing  the  per¬ 
plexity  of  the  managers,  Mendelssohn  qui¬ 
etly  said,  “  Wait  a  little,  I  will  help  you 
and  sitting  down,  composed  within  half  an 
hour  a  recitative  with  complete  orchestral 
accompaniments,  which  were  re-copied,  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  while  yet  wet  from  the  pen, 
were  played  at  sight.  How  spontaneously 
not  only  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  but 
even  impressions  derived  from  scenery, 
took  with  him  a  melodic  form,  is  shown 
in  the  origin  of  his  finest  overture.  On 
his  return  from  Scotland,  in  1829,  his  sis¬ 
ters  entreated  him  to  tell  them  something 
of  the  Hebrides.  “  That  cannot  be  told” 
said  he,  “it  can  only  be  played;”  and, 
seating  himself  at  the  piano,  he  improvised 
the  beautiful  theme  which  he  afterwards 
expanded  into  the  Overture  to  Fingats 
Cave.  The  Songs  without  Words^  which 
are  now  amongst  the  most  popular  parlor 
music  in  the  world,  had  a  similar  origin  in 
the  habitual  necessity  for  musical  expres¬ 
sion  in  place  of  verbal.  The  apparent 


anomaly  involved  in  their  title  ceases  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  charming 
wordless  lyrics  were  really  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  composer,  and  that  he  is  in 
them  as  truly  descriptive,  thoughtful,  im- 

[)assioned,  or  even  satirical,  as  if  he  had 
leld  the  pen  of  Barry  Cornwall  or  Heinrich 
Heine.  That  ‘they  convey  varied  impres¬ 
sions  to  different  minds,  by  no  means  im¬ 
plies  that  the  ideas  embodied  in  them  by 
the  composer  were  not  clear  and  specific. 
What  they  mean  we  should  be  sorry  here 
to  guess,  with  the  knowledge  that  most 
musical  readers  have  somewhere  near 
them  some  more  plea.sant  interpreter  hold¬ 
ing  the  known  credentials  of  sensibility 
and  fancy ! 

But  there  would  be  an  injurious  error  in 
supposing,  because  music  is  described  as 
the  natural  speech  of  Medelssohn’s  mind 
— thus  accounting  for  the  great  breadth 
covered  by  its  permanent  record — that 
therefore  his  works  are  a  mere  diary  of 
|)er8onal  thoughts  and  feelings.  Mendels¬ 
sohn  did  not  belong  to  the  diseased  ultra- 
subjective  school  of  poets  which  haunt 
this  age  like  so  many  unblcst  and  bodiless 
ghosts,  but  rather  to  that  higher  order 
which  includes  Shakspeare  and  Goethe — 
the  order  of  healthy,  synthetic  genius, 
which  uses  the  whole  realm  of  nature  and 
the  wide  range  of  human  character  as  an 
open  magazine  of  materials  for  new  and 
individual  creation.  The  works  of  Men¬ 
delssohn  are  as  various  in  kind  as  they  are 
vast  in  quantity,  enriching  every  d^art- 
ment  of  composition  except  Opera.  Even 
in  this  last  direction  fragments  remain 
which  onljr  want  completeness  to  rank 
with  the  highest  efforts  of  Gluck,  Mozart, 
and  Weber.  In  his  detached  scena,  en¬ 
titled  Infelice,  and  the  published  portions 
of  The  and  Stranger.,  the  true  drama¬ 
tic  life  throbs  as  powerfully  as  in  Fidelia 
or  Zauherflote.  Ilow  facile  and  splendid 
was  the  instinct  of  representative  truth 
thus  imperfectly  utilized,  is  shown  in  the 
equal  ease  with  which  it  rose  to  the  high¬ 
est  level  of  the  two  opposite  schools  of 
Drama,  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical. 
The  harmonies  he  gave  to  Shakspeare  and 
to  Sophocles  seem  to  be  no  mft,  but  a  part 
of  the  organic  growth  of  the  works  they 
illustrate.  He  does  not  so  much  sing  in  the 
two  realms  of  Fancy  and  of  Fate,  as  that 
they  themselves  endow  him  with  their 
own  voices.  This  instinctive  fidelity  to 
occasion  and  character  is  indeed  visible 
through  all  his  works,  from  the  song,  with 
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or  without  words,  up  through  quartets, 
symphonies,  psalms,  and  oratorios.  The 
mannerisms  charged  upon  Mendelssohn, 
which  do  not  vary  with  the  occasion,  may 
be  all  conceded,  for,  like  the  Claude  light 
and  the  Rembrandt  shiwiow,  they  serve 
only  to  identify  the  artist’s  work.  Proba¬ 
bly,  for  instance,  no  other  composer  ever 
wound  up  so  many  productions  with  flights 
of  high  soft  cords  con  sordino.  It  was  his 
habit,  more  than  that  of  any  composer 
known  to  us,  to  concert  his  music — the 
voices,  or  the  voice  and  instrument,  mak¬ 
ing  quite  separate  contributions  to  the 
total  eflTect.  There  are  also  occasional  re¬ 
currences  of  phrase  and  figure,  instantly 
to  be  recognized  as  Mendelssohnian.  But 
all  this  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
integrity  of  each  individual  composition. 
The  Italian  symphony  is  as  unlike  the 
Scotch  as  Childe  Harold  is  unlike  Mar- 
mion.  The  one  is  full  of  blue  sky,  gaiety, 
and  passion  ;  the  other  Is  misty,  rugged, 
and  charged  successively  with  solemn  and 
martial  memories.  Jlvery  work  of  Men¬ 
delssohn  known  to  us  is  stamped  with  the 
same  consistency.  All  his  melodic  wealth 
— and  what  composer  has  left  so  many 
fine  airs  floating  in  the  memory  ? — and  all 
the  resources  of  his  masterly  part-writing, 
are  made  to  subserve  a  clear  prevision 
and  intent,  thus  securing  artistic  unity 
in  the  work,  and  conveying  to  the  mind 
a  satisfactory  impression  of  keeping  and 
completeness. 

But  in  the  chief  representative  action  of 
Mendelssohn’s  genius,  the  mere  dramatic 
fiiculty  seems  to  pass  out  of  sight  in  the 
splen(ior  of  a  pure  inspiration.  He  Ls 
preeminently  the  musical  interpreter  of 
the  Christian  EvangeL  Many  before  him 
had  embodied  sacred  sentiments  .and  inci¬ 
dents  in  noble  compositions.  Anglic.an 
service-music  and  Catholic  masses  are  rich 
with  many  a  stnain  worthy  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  consecrated.  But  Handel 
alone,  before  Mendelssohn,  had  risen  to 
the  full  height  “  of  this  great  argument.” 
In  the  Messiah.,  the  spirit  of  faith  .and  of 
praise  found  expression  so  sublime  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  no  form  of  ascription 
could  be  worthier  of  the  Divine  Object. 
Nor  can  it  be  at  all  pretended  that  Men¬ 
delssohn  has  exceeded  or  even  equalled 
Handel  in  the  grandeur  of  his  choral 
movements,  though  the  already  named 
“  Thanks  be  to  God,”  and  the  concluding 
choruses  of  his  Ilynm  of  Praise  and  Forty- 
second  Psalm,  might  suggest  a  doubt  on 
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that  poipt.  And  yet  is  his,  of  all  music, 
the  most  entirely  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
new  dispensation.  To  the  great  utterance 
of  praise  he  has  added  the  sentiment  of 
love  in  its  most  exquisite  forms,  and  to 
faith  he  has  given  a  character  of  touching 
confidence.  In  his  harmony  the  human 
.and  divine  seem  to  be  harmonized ;  the 
q^piration  of  man  is  attuned  to  the  nature 
and  precept  of  Christ.  Those  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  alto  song,  “Oh,  Rest  in  the  Lord,” 
.and  the  choruses,  “  Happy  and  blest  are 
They,”  and  “  I  waited  on  the  Lord,”  will 
feel  all  the  truth  of  what  we  write.  This 
spirit  is,  indeed,  transfused,  with  all  the 
harmonizing  power  of  light,  through  Men¬ 
delssohn’s  oratorios  and  psalms ;  .and 
judging  from  the  fragments  of  the  unfinish¬ 
ed  or.atorio  of  Christas,  it  would  probably 
have  found  its  finest  development  in  that 
work.  Sterner  elements,  however,  are  not 
wanting  in  these  compositions.  'Ilie  invo¬ 
cations  of  the  Baiilites  in  Elijah,  and  the 
exclam.atory  choruses  of  the  persecuting 
Jews  in  St.  Paul  and  Christas,  are  terrible 
in  their  fidelity  to  the  fell  spirit  of  fanatical 
rage.  The  Jewish  choruses,  especially, 
give  so  startlingly  re.al  a  presentment  of 
ruthless  fury  in  the  mobs  who  stoned 
Stephen  and  crucified  Christ,  as  to  set  us 
musing  with  curious  interest  on  the 
psychological  question  how  far  the  com¬ 
poser’s  Hebrew  descent  in  this  case  modi¬ 
fies  the  action  of  imagination.  The 
chorus,  “Stone  him  to  Death,”  h.as  intense 
cruelty  in  every  bar  of  its  broken  and 
complicated  rhythm.  But  all  this,  though 
in  itself  fine  dramatic  portraiture,  has  its 
finest  use  in  eliciting,  by  contrast,  and  in 
musical  expression,  the  Christian  spirit  of 
faith  and  love.  In  realizing  that  contrast, 
Mendelssohn’s  h^mpy  and  original  concept 
tion  of  the  use  of  chorales  in  Oratorio  has 
greatly  aided,  however  we  may  doubt 
whether  his  success  h.as  justifie«l  Meyer¬ 
beer  in  extending  the  practice  to  0|)era. 
.tVfter  the  fierce  tumult  of  sounds  which 
precedes  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  with 
what  a  sacred  and  soothing  simplicity 
ascend  the  harmonies  of  the  fine  old  Ger¬ 
man  tune  which  follows — harmonies  which 
well  might  be  supjiosed  fit  to  rise  to 
heaven  with  the  passing  soul  of  a  Christ- 
ijin  martyr  !  By  the  occasional  introtluc- 
tion  of  these  ad.apted  hymns,  Mendelssohn 
strikes  the  dominant  tone  of  his  .sacred 
works ;  and  the  fact  th.at  the  impression 
they  produce  Ls  sustained  and  even  intens¬ 
ified  by  his  own  richer  and  more  elaborate 
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movements,  surely  justifies  the  cl:xim  we  |  baldest  commonplace  kno\vn  to  the  presby- 
have  made  on  his  behalf,  that  he  is  pre-  '  tery.  Those  who  think  the  power  of 
eminently  the  musical  interjjreter  of  Christ-  ,  Christianity  is  extended  only  by  means  of 
ianity.  oral  or  written  teaching  and  personal 

There  are  some,  however,  who  will  re-  example,  surely  know  little  of  the  philoso- 
gard  a  version  of  Christianity  in  music,  phy  of  its  action.  The  truths  of  a  creed 
especially  in  dramatic  form,  as  a  small,  it  ,  appeal  to  the  intellect ;  the  beauty  and 
not  indeed  an  evil  thing.  A  recent  burst  !  sympathy  of  a  religion  naturally  ally  them- 
of  northern  ecclesiastical  jealousy  ag.ain)tt  i  selves  with  imagination,  and  through 
instrumental  aids  in  worship  has  reminded  imagination  with  art.  Christianity  does 
us  of  a  famous  invective  on  the  subject  of !  more  than  this  ;  it  modifies  all  the  pro- 
sjicred  music,  formerly  fulmined  from  the  '  ducts  of  intelligence  brought  into  contact 
same  cardinal  ])oint.  Alas!  for  those  who  |  with  it. 

love  sacred  music,  es|»ecially  if  they  feel  :  They  absorb  and  radiate  its  influence  as 
much  of  its  sublime  and  beautiful  meaning,  certainly  as  natural  objects  absorb  and 
This  is  only  “  that  illusion  which  moinen-  I  radiate  heat.  Its  spirit  j>enneates  the  legis¬ 
tary  visitations  of  seriousness  and  senti-  ^  lation,  the  le.aming,  and  the  commerce  of 
ment  throw  around  the  character  of  man.”*  a  Christian  people,  and  is,  in  a  blind,  ira- 
“  1  lave  you  ever  heard  any  tell,”  exclaimed  perfect  way,  reproduced  by  them.  These 
the  fervid  Chalmers,  “  and  with  compla-  are  the  secularities  of  earth,  made  by  a 
cency,  too,  how  j)owerfully  his  devotion  silently  constraining  force  into  interpreters 
w.as  wakened  by  an  act  of  attend.ance  on  of  Heaven.  But  art  has  closer  aftinity  to 
the  oratorio — how  his  heart,  melted  and  religion,  and  greater  reproductive  power, 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  harmony,  did  And  musical  art,  which,  while  it  symbol- 
homage  to  all  the  religion  of  which  it  w.as  izes  the  new  harmony  in  the  elements  of 
the  vehicle”?  etc.  And  then  he  depicts  the  present  life,  is  the  destined  medium 
the  susceptible  sinner  “leaving  the  exhibi-  for  celebrating  its  consummation  in  a  bet- 
tlon  JUS  dead  in  trespa.sses  and  sins  as  he  ter,  may  surely  in  its  own  best  way  repeat 
came  to  it.  Conscience  has  not  wakened  the  great  tidings  of  “  j)eace  on  earth  and 
upon  him.  Uepentance  h.as  not  turned  good  will  toward  men.”  But  with  or 
him.”  Now,  what  is  this  to  the  i)urjK>8e?  without  our  assent,  the  story  is  sure  to  be 
,  If  true,  it  is  no  more  true  of  oratorio  than  |  so  told.  Christianity  is  full  of  the  ele- 
it  is  of  the  sacred  service,  to  which  many  ments  of  music,  and  there  is  a  “  harmony 
a  sinner  comes,  and  is  moved,  and  departs  |  of  the  Gospels”  (juite  apart  from  the  mere 
without  re[H‘ntance  and  without  faith,  consensus  of  their  testimony.  When  this 
He  is  certainly  safer  from  “illusion”  under  is  brought  mto  contact  with  the  creative 
the  drawl  of  a  nasal  precentor  than  when  ,  faculty  it  must  inevitably  flow  into  the 
listeuing  to  Havdn’s  firmamental  anthem  forms  of  comjKisition,  and  the  greatest  of 
of  (iod’s  handiwork,  but  we  venture  to  j  all  meanings  must  enter  into  and  conse- 
doiibt  the  gain  of  such  an  immunity.  But  ;  crate  to  itself  the  finest  of  all  sounds.  The 
is  it  necessarily  true  that  all  impressions  process  of  this  interfusion  may  be  elaborate 
from  sacred  music  must  be  “  momentary  and  complicated,  but  that  matters  little  if 
visitations”?  We  are  aware  how  in  some  '  the  result  be  simple  and  true.  Tlieold  pious 
latitudes  the  culture  and  discipline  of  ages  j  jealousy  of  humau  genius  and  its  works 
have  prescribed  a  sharp  and  clear  dem.ar-  must  here  consent  to  be  put  gently  aside, 
cation  between  things  sacred  and  things  Under  the  law  the  greatest  possible  per- 
secular,  and  that  a  stem  fidelity  to  that  fection  of  the  sacrifice  was  insisted  on,  and 
outline  has  had  eminent  uses.  But  “the  we  are  not  aware  that  in  this  regard  at 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,”  however  least  the  new  dispensation  has  abrogated 
tee  may  tacitly  limit  its  range.  Xor  can  the  old. 

the  solemn  verities  of  religion  be  less  likely  The  Life  of  Mendelssohn  is  yet  unwrit- 
to  affect  the  spirit  when  they  are  clothed  ten.  Sketches  of  its  chief  events  have 
in  tones  appropriate  to  their  grandeur  than  apiieared,  but  the  lineaments  of  the  indi- 
when  committed  to  a  tasteless  and  soulless  vniiial  man  are  yet  in  the  nimbus  of  per- 
drawl.  We  could  as  soon  supjiose  that  sonal  recollection  and  hoarded  correspond- 
the  burning  periods  of  Chalmers  were  a  ence.  The  three  publications  named  at 
less  worthy  vehicle  of  truth  than  the  the  head  of  this  article  are  alike  admira- 

- — - j  ble  for  their  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 

*  Astronomical  Diacounea.  Discoureo  VIL  1  character  and  proportions  of  the  com- 
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poser’s  genius,  and  they  are  equally 
warmed  with  the  sentiment  of  personal 
attachment.  The  two  first,  however,  are 
sadly  wanting  in  graphic  power,  giving  us 
no  picture  of  a  Ufe,  but  only  a  collection 
of  dates  and  events.  Mr.  Chorley’s  book 
on  Modem  German  Music  is  delighful  in 
every  sense,  and  there  are  indications  in 
the  portions  of  it  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  his  illustrious  friend,  that  he  could 
write  a  Life  of  Mendelssohn  worthy  of  the 
subject,  and  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the 
same  shelf  with  the  Life  of  Mozart^  before 
alluded  to.  We  believe  that  when,  by  his 
or  some  other  truthful,  skilful,  and  aflTec- 
tionate  hand,  this  task  is  accomplished — 
when  we  are  made  to  see  the  Mendelssohn 
of  everyday  word  and  act,  and  are  en¬ 


riched  with  his  letters — we  shall  stand 
face  to  face  with  a  manly,  genial,  and 
refined  nature,  having  little  of  the  eccen¬ 
tric  and  aggressive  tendency  which  creates 
adventure,  but  animated  with  a  healthy 
enthusiasm  and  calmed  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  beneficent  power.  His  life  will 
be  found  true  to  the  lofty  spirit  of  his 
labors,  and  the  man  will  appear  as  great 
as  the  artist.  Well  was  he  named  Felix, 
to  whom  it  was  given  in  so  short  a  life  to 
contribute  so  much  to  the  happiness  of 
many  future  lives,  and  in  whom  experience 
of  many  joys  and  sympathy  with  many 
sorrows  cooperated  with  an  imagination 
rare  in  its  realizing  force,  to  keep  unbroken 
the  great  circle  of  his  power  in  artistic 
expression. 


From  the  EcIecUo  Bevlew. 
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A  FEW  months  since,  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  M.  Waddington’s  volume,  what  did 
we  know  about  Ramus  ?  There  were  half 
a  dozen  pages  in  Bracker’s  “Historia 
Critica,”  a  line  or  two  in  Voltaire,  a  para¬ 
graph  in  the  mhnoires  of  Niceron ;  and 
beyond  these  sources  of  information — 
sources  both  meagre  and  incomplete — we 
could  boast  of  nothing.  The  generality 
of  readers  had  heard  the  labors  of  Ramus 
alluded  to  in  connection  with  moral  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  they  had  some  faint  notion  that 
three  hundred  years  ago  he  was  amongst 
the  first  to  wage  war  against  scholasticism; 
they  were  pretty  sure  that  he  perished  on 
the  fatal  Smnt  Bartholomew’s  day,  1572, 
a  martyr  to  the  Protestant  faith ;  but  these 
scanty  details  made  up  the  whole  amount 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  a  man  whose 

*  Itamw  (Pierre  de  la  Ramie) :  ea  vie,  ees  ecrita, 
et  set  opinions.  Par  Charles  Waddington,  Profeaseur 
agr^6  de  Philoaophie  4  la  Faculty  des  Lettres  de 
Paris,  et  au  Lyc^e  Louis  le  Grand.  8vo.  Paris: 
Meyrueis. 


name  deserves  to  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance  as  a  thinker,  a  patriot,  and 
a  Christian.  The  work  we  are  now  notic¬ 
ing,  undertaken  coti  amore,  and  written 
ttath  all  the  noble  enthu.><iasm  of  a  kindred 
mind,  has  forever  cleared  the  thick  dark¬ 
ness  which  surrounded  the  history  of 
Ramus.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
determine  whether  M.  Waddington  de¬ 
serves  most  praise  as  a  brilliant  and  ele¬ 
gant  writer  or  as  a  man  of  profound  erudi¬ 
tion  and  extensive  learning.  The  subject, 
at  a  first  glance,  might  appear  to  suggest 
nothing  but  dry  criticism  or  abstruse  dis¬ 
quisition  on  points  of  metaphysical  sub¬ 
tlety  :  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  volume 
itself  and  judge  whether,  in  the  range  of 
contemporary  biographical  literature,  any 
production  can  be  named  which  surpasses 
in  interest  the  present  one. 

With  the  name  of  Ramus  a  thousand 
events  are  associated,  which  M.  Wadding¬ 
ton  has  grou^ied  round  the  portrait  of  his 
hero,  like  episodes  in  the  unfolding  of  a 
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poem.  The  orijun  of  the  French  Reforma¬ 
tion,  the  manners,  the  discipline,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  training;  of  the  far-famed  University 
of  Paris,  its  disputes  with  the  Jesuits — all 
these  curious  points  are  amply  illustrated 
by  the  learned  author,  who,  whilst  intro¬ 
ducing  us  to  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
philosopher’s  contemporaries,  has  in  fact 
given  to  us  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  France. 

Pierre  de  la  Ramee,  or,  mort  acholastico^ 
Ramus,  was  bom  in  1615,  at  Cuth,  a  vil¬ 
lage  situated  between  Noyon  and  Soissons, 
in  the  Vermandois.  The  story  of  his  early 
life,  with  the  difficulties  he  had  to  over¬ 
come  in  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best-known  part  in  his  whole 
history.  It  was  whilst  attending  the  lec¬ 
tures  at  the  College  de  Navarre  that  he 
first  imbibed  the  strong  aversion  he  always 
entertained  for  the  philosophy  of  the  school¬ 
men  and  the  teaching  of  the  Stagyrite ; 
but  the  earliest  public  manifestation  of  this 
dislike  on  the  part  of  Ramus  cannot  be 
fixed  earlier  than  the  year  1536,  when  the 
young  student  “  went  up”  for  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  The  disputation  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  was  really  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  history'  of  the 
Paris  University.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
a  “  board  of  heads”  bound  by  custom,  by 
tradition,  by  prejudice — ay,  with  edicts, 
royal  letters  patent,  and  charters  into  the 
bargain,  to  maintain  forever  the  absolute 
infallibility  of  Aristotle  in  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge;  and  before  this  “board 
of  heads”  let  them  fancy  a  student,  just 
twenty  years  old,  having  the  impudence 
to  assert  that  qucecnmque  ah  Aristottle 
dicta  essent  commetUitia  esse.  This  bold 
proposition — this  paradox,  we  should  say 
— took  by  surprise  the  whole  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  stoutest  peripateticians  were 
summoned  to  the  rescue,  and  'endeavored 
in  vain  for  an  entire  day  to  defend  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Church  and  of  philosophy 
against  an  innovator  who  was  advancing 
towards  his  “  great  go”  through  the  paths 
of  heterodoxy.  Ramus  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  and  was  proclaimed  Master 
of  Arts  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
astonished  “dons.” 

Thus  invested  with  a  title  which  enabled 
him  to  teach  under  the  sanction  of  a  cor¬ 
porate  body  at  that  time  high  in  repute 
for  learning  and  discipline,  R.amu8  imme¬ 
diately  set  to  work  and  began  by  attempt¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  the  wildest  (as  they  were 
then  deemed)  plans  of  reform ;  he  asso¬ 


ciated  to  himself  two  young  men  equally 
decided  in  their  opposition  to  the  old 
teaching  of  the  schoolmen,  and  opened  in 
conjunction  with  them  at  Ave  M:iria  Col¬ 
lege,  public  lectures  on  philosophy  and 
eloquence,  which  attracted  a  great  con¬ 
course  of  hearers.  This  independent  and 
fearless  way  of  acting  had  secured  a  large 
share  of  notoriety  to  the  new  Master  of 
Arts  ;  the  publication  of  his  two  first 
works  caused  a  regular  emeute  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  one  entitled  “Aristotelic® 
Animadversiones”  deserves  special  notice 
on  this  account. 

“  In  this  treatise,”  says  M.  Waddington, 

“  Aristotle’s  system  of  logic  was  submitt^  to 
an  inquiry  so  severe  that  it  may  be  pronounced 
positively  un&ir.  Aristotle  and  his  disciples 
were  treated  in  the  roughest  manner,  the  master 
being  represented  as  a  sophist,  an  impostor,  and 
an  impious  wretch  ;  the  disciples  as  barbarians ; 
the  futile  and  noisy  disputes  of  the  latter,  their 
subtleties,  the  trifles  of  every  description  in 
which  they  indulged,  were  either  ridiculed  as 
pointedly  as  if  Erasmus  himself  had  held  the 
pen,  or  condemned  with  the  most  powerful  elo¬ 
quence.  Then  Ramus  openly  declared  himself 
the  adversary  of  routine  and  the  champion  of  in¬ 
tellectual  liberty  against  the  blind  maintainers  of 
authority  in  matters  connected  with  philosophy; 
challenging  the  scholastic  doctors,  he  then  ex¬ 
claimed  :  ‘  Since,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  we  have 
declare  war  against  the  sophists,  that  is  to  say, 
the  enemies  of  truth,  in  order  to  level  with  the 
ground  the  hiding-places  of  these  babblers,  we 
must  not  only  undergo  labors  and  perils  of  every 
description,  but  also  hold  ourselves  ready,  if 
needs  be,  to  meet  a  glorious  death.’  This  was 
a  solemn  and  prophetic  declaration^a  declara¬ 
tion  which,  at  that  time,  had  unfortunately  no¬ 
thing  exaggerated  about  it  In  short,  the  ‘  Aris- 
totelicsB  Animadversiones’  reproduced,  with 
very  trifling  abatements,  the  famous  paradox 
that  whatever  Aristotle  had  said  was  false ;  the 
extreme  asperity  of  the  language,  the  bold  and 
cutting  sarcasms  with  which  the  book  was  full, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  real  pamphlet  di¬ 
rected  against  the  professors  of  the  Paris  faculty 
of  arts,  and  their  antiquated  forms  of  teaching.” 

Tliis  publication  drew  down  upon  Ramus 
persecutions  of  the  severest  character,  at 
the  request  of  the  indignant  peripateti¬ 
cians  ;  the  faculty  of  theology,  tne  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  king  him.self  interfered  ;  a  board 
of  four  judges,  three  of  whom  were  the 
sworn  enemies  of  the  defendant,  met  to 
examine  the  criminated  works,  and  to  pass 
a  verdict.  In  vjun  did  the  young  lecturer, 
in  an  animated  and  eloquent  apology,  set 
forth  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  thought 
to  be  absolutely  free ;  his  condemnation  had 
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been  resolved  upon.  Tlie  king  interfered  j  not  be  astonished  at  hearing  that  they 
once  more;  and  on  March  Ist,  1544,  the  I  used  to  engage  in  pitched  battles  respecting 
works  in  question  were  suppressed  by  his  the  merits  ot  Cicero  and  Quintilian ;  singu- 
order.  lar  times  those  when  the  parliament,  for 

llamus  must  certainly  have  been  a  man  lack  of  work,  had  to  sit  on  the  case  of  the 
of  uncommon  merit,  since  the  very  year  “  Oratio  pro  Murena”  and  to  deciile  wheth- 
afterthe  sentence  just  now  alluded  to,  the  er  such  or  such  an  expression  was  to  be 
fellows  of  the  College  de  Presles  elected  allowed  or  not  1  There  were  the  Cicero- 
him  to  be  their  master,  thus  almost  setting  nians,  with  Pierre  Galland  at  their  head, 
at  defiance  the  displeasure  of  the  Univer-  and  the  anti-Cicerqnians,  led  on  by  Pierre 
sity  and  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king.  Ramus  ;  Peter  pitching  into  Peter,  as  Joa- 
To  tell  the  truth,  Ramus  had  found  a  pro-  chim  du  Bellay  said,  who  composed  on  the 
tector  in  an  old  schoolfellow  of  Ids,  the  Car-  occasion  the  “  Satyre  de  Maistre  Pierre  du 
dinal  Charles  de  Lorraine,  who  not  only  Cuiguet  surlaPetromachie  de  I’Universite 


defended  him  from  the  consequences  of  the  ! 
calumnies  by  w'hich  he  was  assailed  on  all ' 
sides,  but  secured  his  appointment  to  the 
professorship  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  ' 
founded  in  1551,  at  the  College  Royal  de 
France,  by  King  Henry II.  For  the  space  ^ 
of  twenty  years  the  master  of  the  College  ' 
de  Presles  occupied  this  important  post,  i 
and  it  was  in  his  capacity  as  a  lecturer  that ! 
he  introduced  the  various  reforms  which 
have  rendered  his  name  so  justly  illus- ! 
trious.  : 

A  full  account  of  these  useful  innovations  ' 
would,  of  course,  be  incompatible  with  the  j 
brevity  of  an  article ;  but  no  biographical 
account  of  Ramus  could  be  complete  with- ! 
out  at  least  a  summary  notice  of  them.  , 
In  the  simple  attempt  even  of  bringing  | 
about  a  necessary  eradication  of  grammat¬ 
ical  errors,  the  philosopher  met  with  an  ! 
opposition  which  can  hardly  be  credited ;  j 
every  one  has  heard  the  ridiculous  story 
of  kiskis  and  ka?ikam,  the  Sorbonnist  way  j 
of  pronouncing  quisquis  and  quanquam  ^  j 
will  it  be  believed  that  on  the  subject  of  a 
mere  orthoepic  dispute  the  parliament  had  ’ 
to  pronounce ;  this  time,  at  least,  sanction- ; 
ing  by  its  high  authority  the  champions  of  I 
common  sense  and  the  partisans  of  progress.  i 
If  the  Fonetic  Nuz  had  been  perpetrated 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  we  are  sadly  i 
afriiid  that  Fred  Pitman  would  have  suf-  j 
fered  capital  punishment  for  his  misdeeds. 
The  grammatical  views  of  Ramus,  thus 
sanctioned  in  a  quarter  from  w'hich  he 
had  been  led  to  expect  anything  but  indulg-  j 
eence  andlavor,  produced  three  elementa¬ 
ry  treatises,  in  which  the  princi])le8  of  the  j 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages  were 
for  the  first  time  methodically  explained 
and  judiciously  illustrated. 

Grammar  leads  the  way  to  rhetoric.  Ifj 
in  the  days  of  Ramus  students  and  masters 
were  wont  to  fight  unguihus  et  rostro  for  ' 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  it,  we  must  | 


de  Paris.”  In  all  this  quarrel  Ramus  had 
the  superiority ;  although  far  from  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Tusculan  orator  as  a  paragon  of 
perfection,  he  was  quite  disimscd  to  do  him 
ample  justice  as  a  writer  and  a  thinker,  and 
the  only  point  on  which  we  deem  that  he 
showed  some  lack  of  judgment  was  in  liis 
unqualified  admiration  of  Quintilian. 

But  logic  was  the  principal  study  to 
which  Ramus  directed  his  attention,  and 
which  he  endeavored  to  reform ;  all  the 
sciences,  he  asserted,  are  only  applications 
of  logic,  and  therefore  the  imtaaratio  mag- 
tm  should  begin  with  it.  In  this  fresh  at¬ 
tempt  our  intrepid  philosopher  had  to 
encounter  the  opposition  not  only  of  his 
professed  enemies,  but  sometimes  even  of 
the  pupils  who  crowded  round  liLs  own 
desk,  and  who  were  urged  on  by  persons 
interested  in  creating  a  disturbance  in  the 
lecture-room ;  but  the  calm  firmness  and 
the  perseverance  of  Ramus  triumphed  at 
last  over  the  petty  vexations  to  which  he 
tvas  subjected. 

In  examining  the  merits  of  Ramus  as  a  . 
metaphysician,  we  must  endeavor  to  iden¬ 
tify  ourselves  with  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  During  the  sixteenth  century, 
whether  in  the  sphere  of  politics,  religion, 
literature,  or  science,  party  spirit  ran  ex¬ 
ceedingly  high ;  discussions  soon  became 
disputes;  and  instead  of  argument  vio¬ 
lence  was  too  often  employed.  Impartial¬ 
ity  Ls  a  quality  of  wliich  we  find  but  few 
traces  in  the  writings  of  those  days  ;  and  al¬ 
though  we  are  disposed  to  consider  Ramus 
as  a  man  generally  inclined  to  receive  the 
truth  from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  yet 
we  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  fair¬ 
ness  is  not  the  constant  characteristic  of 
his  writings. 

“Ramus,” says  M.  Waddington,  “defines dia¬ 
lectics  as  the  art  of  reasoning ;  he  treats  it  as  a 
practical  science,  the  object  of  which  is  to  de- 
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scribe  the  rules  and  to  state  the  legitimate  use 
of  reasoning,  or  rather  of  reason.  As  every 
practical  science,  it  presents  itself  under  three 
successive  forms,  and,  so  to  say,  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  degrees,  namely,  nature,  art,  and  practice. 
Nature,  here,  is  the  human  rea.son,  or  the  nat¬ 
ural  power  of  reasoning ;  art  includes  the  pre¬ 
cepts  which  will  enable  us  rightly  to  use  this 
natural  power ;  and  practice  consists  in  acting 
according  to  the  precepts  deduced  so  as  to 
become  habits.  Hence  this  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple,  stateil  at  the  very  first  by  Ramus,  and  which 
he  always  strenuously  mantaineil,  that  practice 
presupposes  art  in  the  same  way  as  art  presup¬ 
poses  nature.  From  this  principle  he  has  de¬ 
duced  the  whole  of  his  system  of  dialectics." 

M.  Waildington  then  explains  very  ful¬ 
ly  the  llamist  system  in  all  its  details,  and 
after  a  number  of  illustrative  quotations 
from  the  “  Dialectique,”  (1555,  4to.,)  he 
concludes,  that  the  le.ading  idea  through¬ 
out  is  the  study  and  the  imitation  of  the 
ancients. 

“  It  is  therefore,”  he  adds,  very  truly,  “  the 
logic  of  a  humani.st ;  a  work  more  in  harmony 
with  the  literary  renaissance  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  than  with  the  scientific  movement  of 
human  modem  times ;  it  recommends,  no  doubt, 
the  observation  of  human  nature,  but  it  selects 
the  dead  works  of  antiquity  as  a  medium  for 
our  researches ;  it  proclaims  as  a  principle,  and 
it  a.sserts  most  strenuously,  the  independence  of 
human  reason ;  but,  in  fact,  and  contrarily  to 
to  the  author’s  intention,  it  still  binds  us  down 
under  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  at  the  same 
time  freeing  us  from  the  yoke  of  Aristotle,  and 
waging  a  violent  war  against  the  barbarity  of 
the  Middle  Ages.” 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  another 
important  service  rendered  by  Ramus  to 
the  cause  of  learning :  he  was  the  first  who 
popularized,  not  only  in  France,  but  also 
m  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  study  of 
mathematics.  The  majority  of  thesam«/« 
who  lectured  at  Paris  on  that  branch  of 
the  sciences  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
were  his  pupils ;  Cardinal  d’Ossat,  for  in¬ 
stance,  and  the  President  de  Thou  had 
imbibed  under  his  teaching  a  taste  for  scien¬ 
tific  pursuits,  which  they  afterwards  com¬ 
municated  to  the  numerous  jiersons  with 
whom  they  were  in  daily  contact.  If  the 
reader  would  have  some  conception  of  the 
extent  of  our  philosopher’s  labors  in  the 
various  walks  of  metaphysics,  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  elegant  literature,  let  him  turn 
to  the  bibliographical  list,  given  by  M. 
Waddington  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  position  of  a  lectuVer  was  not  al¬ 
ways,  in  a  financial  ]>oint  of  view,  a  very 


desirable  one  during  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  When  Francis  II.,  on  the  death 
of  ilenry  II.,  a.«cended  the  French  throne 
in  July,  1559,  the  professors  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  de  France  soon  found  out  that  they 
could  not  reckon  upon  meeting,  in  their 
new  master,  either  sympathy  or  even  fair¬ 
dealing.  For  the  .space  of  four  years  they 
did  not  receive  a  single  penny  of  the  .sal¬ 
aries  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and  if 
their  truly  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  learning  had  not  been  superior  to  every 
consideration  of  a  sordul  nature,  the 
young  students  who  filled  the  various 
colleges  of  the  University  of  Paris,  must 
have  been  reduceil  to'seek  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  the  means  of  instruction,  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  supplied  with  by  the 
alma  mater  oi  oldLutetia.  Despite  the  sort 
of  disgrace  in  which  the  College  de  France 
had  sunk,  under  the  reign  of  Francis  II., 
it  is  a  remarkable  cu'cum.stance  that 
Ramus  lost  nothing  of  his  popularity  at 
the  court  of  that  prince,  nor  during  the 
first  years  of  the  administration  of  Charles 
IX.,  when  Catherine  de  Medici  held  the 
reins  of  the  govenmient ;  his  enemies,  even 
constrained  to  acknowledge  the  greatness 
of  his  talents  and  the  dignity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  had,  with  scarcely  one  exception, 
become  his  intimate  friends.  Surrounded 
by  the  love,  the  r(‘8}H;ct,  and  praise  of  all 
who  knew  him,  Ramus  seemed  destined 
to  spend  in  peace  a  useful  life,  divided  be¬ 
tween  his  duties  as  a  lecturer  and  the 
composition  of  his  works,  when  an  event 
took  place,  in  1561,  which  gave  a  new  di¬ 
rection  to  Ills  thoughts,  and  pointed  him 
out  as  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the  fanatic 
supporters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party. 
In  1561  Ramus  made  an  ojicn  profession 
of  Protestantism. 

We  know  perfectly  well,  thanks  to  M. 
Waddington’s  minute  inijuiries,  M'hat  had 
been,  up  to  the  date  of  the  “  Colloque  de 
Poissy,”  the  religious  opinions  of  our  phi¬ 
losopher.  Truly  pious,  he  was  extremely 
strict  in  his  attendance  upon  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  Church  ;  every  day,  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  he  might  be  seen, 
accompanied  by  the  master  and  pupils  of 
the  College  de  Presles,  going  to  hear  mass 
at  some  chapel  belonging  to  the  University ; 
he  conformed  scrupulously  to  the  various 
ceremonies  winch  make  up  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  Pojiish  fiiith,  and  required 
the  same  strictness  from  those  placed  un¬ 
der  his  care.  W e  must  acknowledge,  how- 
'  ever,  that  Ramus  had  long  secretly  enter- 
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tained  certain  doubts  respecting  the  Church 
— doubts  in  a  great  measure  brought  on 
by  the  position  which  he  had  assumed  in 
the  Aristotelic  controversy.  Peripatetism, 
we  have  already  said,  was,  with  scholastic 
divines,  almost  part  of  a  Christian's  creed, 
and  those  M^ho  refused  to  subscribe  the 
doctrines  of  Aristotle,  were  considered  as 
downright  heretics.  The  leaven  of  heter¬ 
odoxy,  after  having  tainted  liamus,  spread 
itself^  as  it  apjxjars,  throughout  the  Col¬ 
lege  de  France  ;  the  pupils  of  Presles,  one 
and  all,  renounced  the  old  faith,  and  under 
the  lilK‘ral  and  noble  administration  of 
Chancelicr  de  I’llOpital,  Protestantism  had 
gained  many  an  illustrious  supporter  from 
the  ranks  of  those  who  hated  scholasticism 
as  the  exponent  of  intellectual  as  well  as 
religious  despotism.  Unfortunately,  the 
world  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  principles 
of  freedom,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  of  Vassy  gave  the  signal  of  the 
civil  wars,  which  were  to  retard  for  so 
many  years  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
the  triumph  of  truth.  Ramus  did  not  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  horrible  unfolding 
of  all  those  pliu  qwim  civilia  bella,  but  he 
witnessed  the  three  first,  and  uniformly 
shared  the  destinies  and  the  misfortunes 
of  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  Between  the 
years  1562  and  1572,  the  life  of  Ramus  re¬ 
minds  us  of  a  noble  bark,  tossed  about  on  a 
stormy  sea  by  the  fury  of  wind  and  tide  ; 
as  soon  as  the  war  breaks  out,  as  soon  as 
the  relentless  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism 
is  let  loose,  he  is  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
country,  and  to  seek,  in  foreign  climes,  a 
place  where  he  may  worship  God  in  safety, 
and  procljum  undisturbed  the  everlasting 
rights  of  the  human  thoughts ;  when  a 
short  interval  of  quiet  occurs,  through  the 
weakness  of  some  leader  or  the  wise  coun¬ 
sel  of  some  politician,  we  behold  Ramus 
returning  once  more  to  his  beloved  Col¬ 
lege  de  Presles,  resuming  his  lectures,  de¬ 
fending  against  the  Jesuits  the  privileges 
of  the  University,  and  for  the  hundredth 
time  impugning  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
before  the  enthusiastic  students  assembled 
to  hear  him. 

The  last  journey  which  Ramus  under¬ 
took  before  his  death  occupied  two  entire 
years  ;  he  started  ii# August,  1568,  and 
visited  the  whole  of  Germany.  He  had 
very  prudently  foreseen  that  a  fresh  storm 
was  about  to  burst  upon  his  unhappy 
country,  and  he,  therefore,  solicited  from 
the  king  to  be  sent  oflicially  on  a  sort  of 
scientific  mission  throughout  the  most  cele¬ 


brated  universities  of  Europe.  These  liter¬ 
ary  crusades,  or  exploring  tours,  were  very 
frequent  three  centuries  ago  ;  in  many 
cases,  as  in  that  of  Ramus,  they  were  mat¬ 
ters  of  necessity,  but  the  results  often 
proved  extremely  beneficial :  learned  men 
thus  met  together ;  an  interchange  of  ideas 
took  place ;  and  the  visits  of  a  Galileo  or  a 
Ramus  generally  led  to  discoveries  or  to 
improvements,  both  in  science  and  in  liter¬ 
ature.  Thus  we  find  Calvin  spending  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  goin^  from  place 
to  place,  to  spread  the  principles  ot  the 
Reformation  ;  thus  we  see  Giordano  Bru¬ 
no,  under  sentence  of  excommunication, 
wandering  hither  and  thither,  and  in  re¬ 
turn  fur  the  hospitality  which  he  receives 
at  the  hand  of  Hubert  I.^n^uet,  or  Sir 
Philip  Sydni^’,  revealing  to  his  entertain¬ 
ers  the  bold  flights  of  his  own  imagination, 
and  the  treasures  of  an  original  system  of 
philosophy.  Previous  to  his  departure, 
Ramus  devoted  the  greater  proportion  of 
a  well-earned  fortune  to  the  creation  of  a 
mathematical  lectureship  at  the  College 
de  France.  This  was  his  legacy  to  the 
establishment  where  his  own  brignter  days 
had  been  sjient,  and  it  still  exists  as  a 
monument  of  his  generosity,  and  of  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  learning. 

We  cannot,  like  M.  Waddington,  take 
op  the  pilgrim's  staff,  and  follow  Ramus  in 
his  travels.  His  first  st.ay  was  at  Stras- 
burg,  where  the  rector  Sturm  received 
him  with  the  greatest  honor  ;  from  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Basle,  and  during  a  ten 
months'  sojourn  in  that  town,  he  published 
his  chief  mathematical  works.  At  Zurich 
he  became  acquainted  with  Bullinger ;  at 
Berne  he  found  likewise  everybody  eager 
to  see  him ;  and  at  Heidelberg  he  began 
a  course  of  lectures  at  the  request  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  Frederick  III.,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  the  vehement 
opjiosition  offered  by  the  Aristotelians ; 
Frankfort,  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Lau¬ 
sanne,  and  Geneva,  “  the  delight  of  the 
Christian  world,”  as  he  used  to  say,  were 
visited  in  turns.  Amongst  his  friends  we 
find  recorded  the  names  of  Tremellius, 
Languet,  Camerarius,  and  Tycho  Brahe, 
who,  although  at  that  time  only  fifteen 
ears  old,  had  already  acquired  much  fame 
y  his  astronomical  discoveries. 

The  history  of  our  philosopher's  tempo¬ 
rary  residence  at  Geneva  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  in  M.  Waddington's 
volume.  Calvin  had  been  dead  six  years 
when  Ramus  arrived  in  the  capital  of  Swiss 
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Protestantism,  and  Theodore  Beza  w.'w  far  I 
from  adopting  all  the  innovations  adopt*  ' 
ed  so  enthusiastically  at  the  College  de  i 
Presles.  “  Many  learned  men,”  he  said, 
in  a  letter  to  Ramus,  “  have,  you  are  well  i 
aware,  seen  with  displeasure,  your  animad-  ] 
versions  against  Aristotle.  You  are  quite  , 
at  liberty  to  blame  me  for  sharing  their  i 
views.  As  for  me,  I  a<lhere  to  my  senti- 1 
ments,  and  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  in  ' 
any  way  <listurb  our  mutual  affection,  un- 1 
less  ]>erch.ance  you  believe  there  can  be  no  ' 
friendship  except  between  those  who,  on 
all  subjects,  arc  exactly  of  one  oiiiuion.” 
Such  were  the  dispositions  of  Theotlore 
Ik'Ci ;  we  see  that,  if  not  quite  liostile  to 
lianms,  neither  were  they  of  a  cordial  char- 
;icter.  However,  our  philosopher  having 
reachc<l  Geneva  abi>ut  the  end  of  May, 
or  the  beginning  of  .June,  1570,  was  very 
well  received  there  by  the  citizens ;  he 
even  gave  a  series  of  lectures,  which  at- 
tnacteil  so  numerous  a  concourse  of  stu¬ 
dents  that  it  lK‘came  quite  evident  that  the 
region  .against  Aristotle  had  developed 
itself  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Driven  away  from  Geneva 
by  the  fe:ir  of  ,lx‘ing  infected  with  a  con¬ 
tagious  disi‘:ise  which  was  raging  in  those  i 
quarters,  Ramus  visited  Lausanne  on  his  | 
wav  to  Paris,  whither  he  hastened  as  soon 
:w  Ke  received  the  first  news  of  the  treaty  | 
of  Saint  (Jerm.ain-en-Laye.  ! 

Unfortunately  for  our  philosopher,  m.at- 1 
ters  had  become  very  much  altered  since 
his  departure ;  lus  conversion  to  Protest- 1 
autism  of  course  alienated  from  him  the ! 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine  ;  and  exposed  as 
he  was  to  all  the  animosity  of  the  Cath-  * 
olic  party,  he  no  longer  found  by  his  side, 
ills  old  iriend  the  Chancelier  de  I'llopital. 
At  the  head  of  his  enemies  was  his  rival  at 
the  Sorlwnne,  Charpentier,  a  man  of  whom 
it  has  been  smd  that  he  was  the  imperson- 
:U.ion  of  jealousy,  and  whose  feehngs  of 
fiivy  had  grown  into  positive  hatred. 
Ramus  was  pensioned  off :  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  upon  devoting  henceforth  the  whole 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  to  theoloOTcal  works,  when  the  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew’s  Day  put  an 
end  to  all  these  plans  by  removing  nim  to 
the  “  society  of  the  just  made  perfect.” 
He  was  sixty-nine  years  old. 

M.  W addmgton  has  proved  to  a  cert^- 
ty  that  the  murder  of  liamus  was  perpe¬ 
trated  at  the  instigation  of  Charpentier ; 
all  the  authorities  who  have  in  any  way 
alluded  to  that  horrid  catastrophe  are 
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unanimous  in  making  that  man  responsible 
for  it ;  pointed  at  on  all  sides  as  the  assas¬ 
sin  of  Ramus,  Charpentier  never  attempt¬ 
ed  to  deny  the  fiict ;  nay,  further,  he  had 
the  impudence  to  assert  that  those  who 
murdered  the  opponents  of  Aristotle  had 
only  done  an  act  of  justice.  In  relating 
the  atrocious  deed,  the  biographer  rises  to 
real  eloquence : 

“  I  turn  aside,”  he  exclaims,  “  from  that  accu¬ 
mulation  of  horrors,  in  order  to  deplore  only  a 
I  single  crime.  I  never  could  have  tears  enough 
'  for  so  many  heroic  and  innocent  victims ;  I  never 
could  find  power  enough  to  describe  a  scene  so 
1  extensive.  Out  of  a  long  list  of  munlers,  I  have 
i  only,  thank  God,  a  solitary  one  to  relate,  but  it 
is  so  frightful  that,  about  to  undertake  as  I  am 
'  the  mournful  narrative,  I  fear  lest  I  should  be 
.  accused  of  exaggeration  by  those  even  who  know 
I  in  its  minutest  circumstances  the  hi>tory  of 
'  which  I  purpose  unfolding  a  separate  episode. 

I  In  describing  this  crime  I  need  only  put  togeth- 
•  er  evidence  of  those  who  witnessed  it.  Paid  as- 
saasins,  leil  on  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  was  e 
tailor  by  trade,  and  the  other  a  serjeant,  broke 
open  the  gate  of  the  College  de  Presles,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  examine  the  hou.se  from  top  to  bottom. 
Understanding  that  he  was  the  object  of  all  thest' 
threats,  Ramus  had  retired  into  his  study  on  the 
fifth  story,  and  there  he  awaited  in  meditation 
and  prayer,  when  the  band  of  murderers,  acting 
upon  some  indications  which  had  been  given  to 
them,  found  out  his  retreat,  forced  the  dixir,  and 
rushed  into  the  room.  Ramus  was  on  his  knees, 
with  his  hands  clasped  and  his  looks  turned  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  lie  rose ;  he  wished  to  address 
those  infuriated  men  whom  an  involuntary  feel 
ing  of  respect  still  kept  hesitating ;  but  he  sooi. 
discovered  that  he  must  reckon  upon  neither 
mercy  nor  compa.ssion,  and  availing  him.self  of 
a  few  last  moments  which  were  granted  to  him, 
he  commended  his  soul  to  God,  and  exclaimed  : 

’  O  my  God,  I  have  sinned  against  thee ;  I  have 
done  evil  in  thy  sight ;  thy  Judgments  are  equi¬ 
ty  and  truth  :  deal  mercifully  with  me,  and  have 
compassion  on  those  unhappy  men  who  know 
not  what  they  are  doing  1  ’  This  was  all  he 
could  say,  on  accoimt  of  the  eagerness  of  the 
murderers  to  finish  their  work.  One  of  the  lead¬ 
ers,  uttering  frightful  blasphemies,  fired  at  the 
head  of  Ramus ;  the  two  balls  rebounded  against 
the  wall ;  another  ran  him  through  the  chest 
with  his  sword.  The  blood  was  gushing  freely 
from  the  wounds,  and  yet  Ramus  still  lived ;  the 
!  assassins  then  hiul  recourse  to  another  kind  of 
i  torture ;  they  threw  tlie  body  out  of  a  window 
at  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  steps  from 
the  ground.  In  its  way  it  met  a  roof,  which  it 
partly  broke  through,  and  fell  quite  mangled  in 
the  college  court  The  blood  covered  the  pave¬ 
ment  ;  the  entrails  had  gushed  out,  and  Ramus 
was  not  jret  a  corpse ;  they  insulted  his  mangled 
remains  m  the  vilest  manner,  fastened  a  ropo  to 
his  1^8,  and  dragged  him  through  the  streets  of 
Paris  to  the  Seine ;  there  a  surgeon,  as  it  is  com- 
29 
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inonly  reported,  cut  off  his  head,  and  the  trunk  i 
was  thrown  into  the  river.  We  can  assert,  from  j 
Nancel’s  testimony,  that  some  passers-by  gave  a 
crown  to  a  few  bargemen  who  brought  to  shore 
the  corpse  which  was  floating  about  near  the 
Pont  Saint  Michel :  they  feasted  their  eyes  with 
the  shocking  spectacle.  In  short,  all  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  cruelty  could  hardly  satisfy  the 
extraordinary  fury  which  animated  the  enemies 
of  Ramus.” 

The  chapter  from  which  we  have  taken 
the  above  extract,  is  one  which  contains 
some  of  the  heaviest  evidences  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  party  in  France  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  As  a  relief  the 
reader  cannot  do  better  than  turn  to  the 
ne.xt,  in  which  M.  Waddington  has  collect¬ 
ed  together  a  variety  of  m\‘  st  entertaining 
anecdotes  on  the  various  personages  with 
whom  Ramus  was  acquainted.  Pierre 
(Tallaud,  Pasquier,  Charles  de  Lorraine, 
Ronsard,  Loyscl,  Pithou — all  those  wor¬ 
thies  and  many  more  besides,  figure  in  these 
amusing  pages,  which  exhibit  to  us,  if  we 
may  so  say,  a  gallery  of  great  men  en  robe 
de  ehambre.  Those  amongst  our  friends 
will  revel  over  the  racy  chapter  we  are 
now  alluding  to,  who  have  perused  the 
duodecimos  published  by  the  Elzevirs,  and 
in  which,  under  the  title  of  Scaligerana, 
I'huana,  Perroniana,  and  Menagiana,  is  ac¬ 
cumulated  so  much  chit-chat  respecting  the 
literati  of  former  days.  Tliey  will  follow 
there  in  all  its  details  the  life  of  Ramus; 
they  will  become  acquainted  with  his 
habits,  his  way  of  livdng,  his  studies,  and 
his  recreations  ;  they  will  see  the  poor 
scholar,  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  grandson 
of  a  charcoal  burner,  by  dint  of  labor 
and  perseverance,  enjoying  at  least  twelve 
thousand  |)Ounds  of  annual  income,  which 
he  spent  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  his  dear 
college,  building  libraries,  defraying  the 
educational  expenses  of  twelve  students, 
and  founding  a  lectureship  which  is  still, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  memorial  of 
his  name  and  a  proof  of  his  enlightened 
munificence. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  as  a  teacher  of 
metaphysics  and  as  a  reformer,  Ramus 
])OS8essed  much  influence.  For  a  long 
time  Europe  was  divided  into  parties  of 
1  lamists,  Anti-Ramists,  and  Semi-Ramists. 

“  In  Germany,”  says  M.  Waddington,  “  the 
firofcssorships  of  philosophy  were  for  a  short 
time  held  almost  exclusively  by  the  supporters 
of  Ramism,  at  least  in  the  Wotestant  universi¬ 
ties,  especially  at  Altorf,  Corbach,  Du.sscldorf, 
Gottingen,  Hclmstadt,  Erfurt,  Lcipsic,  JIarburg, 
Hanover,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Rostock,  Dantsic, 


Ac.  Besides  metaphysicians,  amongst  whom 
Oaspard  Plaffrad,  Henning  Rcnnemann,  John 
Cramer,  and  F.  Bcurhusius  hold  the  highest 
rank,  jurists  and  divines  were  seen  making  an 
open  profession  of  Ramism,  such  as  AVesemlieck, 
Brederodc,  and  Gerard.  However,  as  it  was 
suspected  that  certain  sympathies  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  followers  of  Ramus  and  the  disciples 
of  Calvin,  exclusive  Lutherans  soon  returned  to 
i  the  system  of  dialectics  professed  by  Melanc- 
thon,  and  the  philosophers  of  Germany  were 
distinguished  as  Ramists  and  anti-Ramists, 
otherwise  called  Philippi.sts.  .  .  . 

“  The  opinions  of  Ramus  took  a  still  more 
solid  footing  in  England  and  Scotland.  James 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Murray,  regent  in  the  latter 
kingdom,  had  been  the  pupil  of  our  philosopher, 
Buchanan  was  hi.s  friend,  and  it  was  perhaps 
through  the  protection  of  the  Scotch  peer  that 
Ramism  obtained  admittance  in  the  classes  be¬ 
longing  to  the  university  of  St  Andrew.  Ox¬ 
ford  forms  part  of  the  domains  of  Aristotle  and 
scholasticism  ;  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  new  opinions  were  persecuted 
there  ;  but  things  were  quite  different  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where,  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of 
Ramism,  mathematics  have  always  been  quite 
as  much  cultivate*!  as  literature.  Roger  A.scham 
rather  liked  the  doctrines  of  the  French  philoso¬ 
pher  ;  and  under  his  influence,  the  liberal  uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge  adopted  a  teaching  which 
enjoyed  besides  the  warm  patronage  of  Sir 
Philip  Sydney  and  Sir  William  Temple.  In 
vain  Bacon  accumulated  against  Ramism  the 
most  offensive  insults.  ...  In  1672,  Ramism  in 
England  was  as  flouri.shing  as  ever;  a  book- 
scl'cr  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  published 
the  “  Dialectics  ”  of  ^miis  with  the  commenta¬ 
ries  of  William  Ames,  and  in  the  same  year  that 
work  had  the  still  more  extraonlinary  honor  of 
being  faithfully  abridged  in  Milton’s  treatise, 
entitled,  “  Artis  logiem  plenior  in.stitutio  ad 
Petri  Rami  metbodum  concinnataj.” 

M,  WaddinjTton  is  an  enthusiast;  ho 
has  spent  ten  years  in  studyinfj  thorough¬ 
ly  his  hero,  and  although  he  acknowledges 
very  frankly  that  Ramus  was  by  no  means 
a  perfect  man,  yet  he  ascribes  to  him  as  a 
teacher  and  a  writer,  an  influence  which 
we  are  not  singular  in  calling  exaggerated. 
In  the  character  of  Ramus  there  was  more 
of  the  litterateur  than  of  the  thinker ;  he 
h.as  really  done  more  for  the  revival  of 
philology,  erudition,  and  literature  in  gen¬ 
eral,  than  for  the  progress  of  metaphysical 
science.  At  the  time  when  he  aj)peared, 
the  intellectual  world  in  Europe  might  be 
considered  as  forming  naturally  two  great 
divisions,  including  respectively  men  of 
high  merit  but  of  unequal  powers.  Gior¬ 
dano  Hruno,  Campanella,  Pomponaccio, 
Cremonini,  Nicolaus  Cusanus,  (’onielius 
Agrip])a,  Jerome  Cardan,  Sanchez,  Ch.ar- 
'  ron,  Montaigne, — such  are  a  few  of  those 
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whom  we  would  really  call  original  think¬ 
ers,  men  of  high  metaphysical  acumen,  and 
whose  influence  as  such  was  very  much 
felt.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  host 
of  elegant  writers,  gifted  with  great  class¬ 
ical  t.a8te,  perfectly  qualified  to  illustrate 
Cicero,  or  to  explain  the  beauties  of  Euri¬ 
pides  ;  to  this  category  belonged  Lauren- 
tins  Valla,  Marins  Nizolius,  Lndoncus  Vi- 
vcs,  and  Rudolph  Agricola.  Ramus  shines 
undoubtedly  primus  inter  pares  of  this 
last-named  band  ;  but  we  question  whether 
he  is  really  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  for¬ 
mer.  M.  Cousin  himself  {Fragments  de 
Philosophie  Gartisienne^  says,  that  “Ra¬ 
mus  had  not  much  depth  of  mind,  and 
that  he  was  not  gifted  with  powerful  orig¬ 
inality.”  In  a  word,  Ramns  was  a  first- 
rate  critic  and  an  admirable  lecturer  on 
metaphysics,  but  that  was  all ;  for,  as  an¬ 
other  writer  accurately  remarks,  he  had 
not  received  from  above  that  gift  of  p.v 
tience  which,  according  to  Buffon,  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  features  of  scientific'men. 

Notwithstanding  the  qualified  manner 
in  which  we  subscribe  to  ISI.  Waddington’s 
praise  of  Ramus,  we  should  be  unfeignedly 
grieved  if  our  readers  were  to  suppose 
that  wo  nnsh  either  to  deny  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  merits,  or  to  find  fault  with  the  ad¬ 
miration  which  has  inspired  the  eloquent 
pages  of  his  biographer.  It  is  no  sm.all 
evidence  of  a  man’s  greatness  that  he 
stands  up  as  the  undaunted  champion  of 
truth,  against  the  combined  attack  of  a 
powerful  majority,  and  that  he  assails  er¬ 
ror  when  the  supporters  of  error  have  at 
their  command  racks  and  gibbets,  dun¬ 
geons  and  assassins. 

“  To  free  the  human  mind  from  tlie  yoke  of 
Aristotle  and  from  scholastic  darkness ;  to  simplify 
the  study  of  all  the  sciences,  and  to  vulgarize 
them  by  making  them  speak  the  language 
of  the  people;  to  encourage  in  France  the  study 
of  mathematics ;  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
intellectual  freedom  by  a  noble  and  useful  exam¬ 
ple  ;  finally,  to  direct  metaphysical  science  into 
the  right  path  by  making  it  rest  upon  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  human  nature, — such  were  the  chief 
services  for  which  the  world  was  indebted  to  Ra¬ 
mus  and  to  Ramism.  Considered  in  itself,  a  work 
such  as  this  deserves  all  our  respect ;  but  when 
we  remember  a  life  entirely  spent  in  the  service  t 
of  virtue  and  of  truth,  how  can  we  hut  feel  the  1 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  victim  of  intolerance,  ' 
purchasing  with  his  blood  a  freedom  which  he  i 
has  not  been  spared  to  enjoy,  but  which  he  has  1 
liequeathed  to  us  as  a  precious  inheritance.  It  | 
is  assuredly  a  duty  and  an  honor  for  moilern  ' 
philosophers  to  reckon  among  their  ancestors  a  ! 
man  conspicuous  by  the  highest  gifts  both  of 


the  heart  and  of  the  mind,  and  by  his  unbound¬ 
ed  devotedness  to  the  great  cause  of  intellectual 
progress.” 

Such  was  the  character  of  Ramus.  That 
it  is  well  worth  studying  no  one  will  deny; 
and  accordingly  M.  Waddington  deserves 
our  best  thanks  for  having  added  to  the 
stores  of  our  biographical  literature  a  work 
which  is  complete  without  being  dry,  and 
done  heartily  without  any  of  that  party 
spirit  which  contemporary  writers  do  not 
always  endeavor  to  avoid.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  paper  we  have  enumerated  th(> 
principal  authorities  from  whose  works  w'e 
had  hitherto  derived  all  we  knew'  about 
Ramus.  There  are,  besides,  still  extant 
three  lengthened  Iiiographies  of  our  philo¬ 
sopher  ;  but  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
known  even  by  the  historians  who  preced¬ 
ed  M.  Waddington ;  and  instead  of  the 
interesting  and  well-written  volume  we 
have  just  now  been  reviewing,  how  tedious 
would  bo  the  w.ading  through  the  worm- 
eaten,  musty  old  pages  of  Nancel,  John 
Thomas  Freigius,  and  Tlieophilus  Bano- 
sius  !,The  appendix  of  original  documents 
which  closes  the  work,  w’ill  sufficiently 
show  how  all  these  sources  of  information, 
and  many  others  besides,  have  been  stud¬ 
ied,  analyzed,  and  made  use  of  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  author.  The  treatises  of  Ramus  himself 
are  of  such  rare  occurrence  at  the  present 
day  that  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  them 
even  in  the  best  collections ;  .and  if  M. 
Waddington  had  not  been  enabled  to  use 
freely  M.  Victor  Cousin’s  splendid  philoso¬ 
phical  library,  he  w'ould  have  perhaps 
found  it  quite  imjiossibie  to  proceed  with 
his  undertaking. 

In  times  when  the  spirit  of  controversy 
is  abroad,  works  like  the  present  are 
doubly  valuable.  In  the  first  place,  they 
show  to  I*rotcstants  how  their  ancestors 
toiled  and  suffered  for  the  cause  of  reli¬ 
gious  and  intellectual  freedom — cause 
against  w’liich  the  hatred  of  bigots  is  as 
fierce  as  ever.  In  the  next,  they  en.able 
unprejudiced  persons  professing  another 
faith,  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  the 
Reformation  is  indeed,  as  the  Unirers  Re- 
ligieux  would  have  ns  believe,  at  the  root 
of  all  the  crimes  which  have  since  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  disgraced  the  name  of  man. 
We  would  add  by  way  of  conclusion,  that 
no  one  was  better  qualified  to  write  the 
biography  of  a  Protestant  metaphysician 
tlian  a  gentleman  who  is  now  the  onb/ 
Protestant  lecturer  on  metaphysics  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  University  of  France. 
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It  implies  a  slur  on  the  historical  ele¬ 
ment  of  English  literature  that  that  final 
act  in  the  drama  of  the  Cromwellian  gov¬ 
ernment  which  serves  beyond  all  others 
to  illustrate  the  union  of  revolution  with 
prescription  in  the  political  history  of  this 
country,  and  consequently  to  shadow  forth 
the  free  yet  conservative  principles  bv 
which  it  has  always  been  cliaracterked, 
should  have  been  more  or  less  neglected 
by  our  own  historians,  to  be  portrayed, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  period 
to  which  it  refers,  by  a  French  wTiter. 
This  great  subject  has  been  dealt  with  by 
M.  Guizot  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  his¬ 
torian  and  philosopher  who  had  already 
successfully  described  an  earlier  portion 
of  the  story  of  the  Revolution.  It  has 
been  singularly  exempted  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  more  philosophical  historians. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  describes  no  earlier 
revolution  than  that  of  William  III. ;  and 
Mr.  Carlyle  does  not  condescend  to  chro¬ 
nicle  the  annals  of  the  house  of  Cromwell 
beyond  the  period  of  the  death  of  Oliver. 
The  eminent  historians  w’ho  had  thus  left 
an  opening  for  a  future  work  based  upon 
a  period  to  which  their  own  labors  closely 
approximated,  had  no  doubt  their  own 
reasons  in  leaving  so  ample  a  field  unoccu¬ 
pied,  but  they  have  surrendered  to  a  fo¬ 
reigner  a  rich  harvest  in  the  history  of 
their  own  country. 

The  elements  of  the  present  history  by 
M.  Guizot  have  for  the  most -part  been 
lying  before  us  during  a  period  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years.  One  of  the  most 
common  methods  adopted  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  events  two  hundred  years  ago, 
was  that  of  diaries,  which  were  frequently 
kept  by  literary  and  political  persons. 
These  journals  were  naturally  suggested 
by  the  importance  and  the  violence  of  the 
times,  when  stirring  events  prompted 

•  Butory  of  the  Protectorate  of  Richard  OromuM, 
and  the  Dawn  of  the  Restoration.  By  M.  Guizot.  Two 
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those  who  were  more  or  less  involved  in 
public  affairs  to  record  them  as  they  haj>- 
pened.  They  have  also  a  peculiar  value 
m  point  of  authenticity.  They  record  facts 
enerallj  within  the  sphere  of  each  indivi- 
ual  writer,  and  whicn  little  beyond  his 
general  fidelity  can  be  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish;  while  they  are  often  reciprocally  corro¬ 
borative  of  each  other,  under  circumstances 
excluding  the  possibility  of  collusion  be¬ 
tween  different  writers.  From  these  jour¬ 
nals,  or  diaries,  M.  Guizot  draws  largely, 
as  well  as  from  different  collections  of 
State  Papers,  such  as  those  of  Clarendon 
and  Thurloe,  and  from  other  writings  of 
some  historical  pretension. 

This  drama  comprehends  the  period  in¬ 
tervening  between  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  in  September,  1658,  and  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  May,  1660. 
That  brief  but  imjiortant  juncture  deserves 
to  be  considered  in  a  double  light — first, 
in  respect  to  the  foreign,  and  secondly,  to 
the  domestic  or  civil,  relations  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Anglo-French  alliance,  which 
formed  as  much  the  leading  feature  of 
that  age  as  of  the  present  time,  was  the 
basis  of  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  alliance,  wliich  was 
originated  by  the  first  Protector,  formed 
the  only  tradition  of  his  policy  that  sur¬ 
vived  his  administration,  and  was  clung 
to  with  a  tenacity  singularly  at  variance 
li^dth  the  rapid  subversion  of  the  form  of 
government  which  he  bequeathed  to  his 
descendant.  The  period,  therefore,  over 
which  M.  Guizot’s  work  extends,  does  not 
constitute  an  era  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  this  country,  as  it  constitutes  an  era  in 
its  domestic  government. 

We  will,  however,  deal  briefly  with  the 
first  question,  partly  because  it  occupies 
an  extensive  foreground  in  M.  Guizot’s 
work,  and  partly  because  it  deserves  to 
be  considered  aftesh,  as  one  of  the  most 
masterly  and  original  of  the  conceptions 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  popular  in  these  days  to  exalt  ever)’ 
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act  of  that  man’s  policy ;  and  M.  I 

Guizot,  too  independent  a  thinker  to  fol- 1 
low  the  throng,  has  pronounced  an  un-  j 
qualified  eulogium  u|)on  Cromwell’s  alii- 1 
ance  with  France,  in  the  career  of  usurp¬ 
ation  pursued  by  that  state  upon  W estem 
Eurojx!.  M.  Guizot,  it  may  be  feirly  sus- 
pect-ed,  argues  the  question  from  a  French 
point  of  view;  for  in  truth  France  had 
nearly  everj-thing  to  gain,  and  England 
to  lose,  from  the  continuance  of  that  alli¬ 
ance  beyond  the  first  few  years  of  its  ex¬ 
istence. 

Now  we  should  be  ready  to  stake  the 
jiresent  qtiestion  on  those  very  principles 
u|)on  ^\diich  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
has  been  maintmned  and  defended  aj  this 
day.  This  alli.ance  was  dictated  by  the 
consideration  of  maintaining  the  rights  of 
Europe  against  an  empire  perhaps  more 
|x>werful  than  either,  whose  policy' 
invaded  and  infringed  those  rights.  It 
rests,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  morality  ; 
and  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of 
the  bal.ance  of  power.  The  ]>rinciples,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  which  the  Anglo- 
French  .alliance  of  two  centuries  ago  was 
b.ased  (so  far  at  least  as  territorial  rel.a- 
tions  were  involved)  were  almost  exat'tly 
inverse.  The  object  of  that  alliance  w.as 
simply  a  crusade  against  Spain.  Spain 
was  not  then  a  powerfid  state,  .as  Russia 
is  now.  During  the  century  intervening 
between  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  and  the 
formation  of  the  Cromwellian  .alli.ance 
with  France,  she  h.ad  declined  incalculably 
in  all  the  elements  of  politic.al  gre.atness. 
There  w.as  no  longer  any  a{>prehension 
that  Sp.ain  would  disturb  the  peace  of  Eu- 
ro})e.  A  war,  therefore,  which,  a  century 
before,  might  have  been  dictated  by  a 
policy  of  defence,  could  now  be  dict.atcd 
by  a  policy  of  spoliation  only.  Hence 
these  hostilities  contravened  the  laws  of 
politic.al  morality  in  their  first  principles. 

Rut  apart  from  this  primary  <|uestion 
of  morality,  there  w.as  a  secoiuLary  ques¬ 
tion  of  inex|)ediency,  scarcely  less  conclu¬ 
sive  against  them  so  far  as  England  was 
concerned.  They  brought,  indeed,  consi¬ 
derable  commercial  wealth  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  paved 
the  way  for  that  territorial  ascendency 
which  France  so  long  maintained  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  by  means  of  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Spain,  in  which  these  hostilities  na¬ 
turally  resulted.  It  is  on  this  point  that 
Lord  Bolingbroke  takes  his  stand  ag.ainst 
tlie  foreign  policy  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 


But  it  is  necessary  to  dissociate  the  real 
views  of  the  great  Protector  from  thost' 
of  his  less  thoughtful  panegyrists ;  for 
there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  Crom¬ 
well,  at  the  period  pf  his  decease,  was  be¬ 
coming  .aware  that  he  was  plajdng  little 
more  than  the  game  of  France  ;  and  that 
the  disseverance  of  the  Anglo-French  alli¬ 
ance  would  h.ave  very  shortly  taken  place 
if  his  life  had  been  prolonged. 

We  think  that  this  view  of  the  question 
derives  additional  support  from  the  hither¬ 
to  unpublished  corres|K)ndence  between 
Cardinal  Mazjirin  and  M.  de  Bordeaux, 
which  M.  Guizot  h.as  produced  in  defence 
of  Cromwell’s  policy.  It  would  be  hard 
to  suppose  that  a  minister  endowed  wdth 
the  selfish  duplicity  of  ^lazarin  would 
have  lent  the  support  indicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letters  to  the  falling  house  of 
Cromwell,  had  he  not  regarded  them  as 
tools  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own 
designs  against  Spain : 

Mazarin  to  De  Bordeaux. 

'^Fontainhleav,  Sept  16. 

“  I  thank  you  for  the  care  you  have  taken  to 
communicate  to  me  with  all  diligence  the  inform 
ation  you  have  received  of  the  extremity  of 
the  Protector’s  illness ;  it  causes  me  all  iinagin 
able  grief  and  disquietude ;  though  I  will  still 
hope  that  he  will  hap^ly  get  over  it :  neverthe 
less,  in  case  it  should  please  his  Divine  Majestj 
to  dispose  otherwise,  I  beg  you  to  assure  my  Lord 
Faulconbridge  and  all  his  family  that  they  may 
very  securely  rely  on  the  king’s  protection  of 
their  interests ;  and  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  will 
render  them  all  the  services  they  can  possibly 
receive  from  me.” 

Tliis  letter  is  dated  September  16th. 
Six  weeks  afterwards,  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  being  wholly  unable  to  comply 
with  the  application  of  Richard  Cromwell 
for  a  loan,  we  find  that  Cardinal  Mazarin 
offered  his  own  jewels  to  support  the  P*ro- 
tectorate. 

Mazaiux  to  De  Bordeaux. 

^‘‘Aftxerre,  Oct  .31,  1658. 

“Sir  : — Mr.  Ambassador  Lockhart  has  paid  his 
compliments  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Mon¬ 
sieur;  he  has  also  seen  me  twice,  and  has  spok¬ 
en  to  me  about  the  loan  of  money.  I  gave  him 
to  understand  that  we  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  advance  any ;  and,  nevertheless,  to  prove  to 
him  the  affection  (!)  which  I  have  for  everything 
that  may  concern  the  satisfaction  of  the  Protect¬ 
or,  I  offered  him  certain  of  my  jewels  which  arc 
irarth  above  two  hundred  thousand  erowne,  ami 
I  strongly  urged  him  to  take  them.  But  after 
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having  expressed  to  me  how  greatly  he  was 
touched  by  the  manner  in  which  I  treated  him, 
he  thanked  me  very  much  for  the  offer,  without, 
however,  being  willing  to  take  the  jewels.” 

Some  of  the  LorA  Cardinal’s  jewels 
seem,  however,  from  the  following  letter, 
to  liave  formed  very  convenient  presents 
to  the  wives  of  English  politicians : 

“Nov.  13,  1658. 

“  .  .  .  .  When  I  return  to  Paris,  I  will  have 
search  made  for  two  handsome  barbs  to  be  sent 
to  my  Lord  Faulconbridge ;  meanwhile,  let  me 
know  what  should  be  the  value  of  the  jewels 
which  are  to  be  presented  to  his  wife.” 

The  rivalry  of  this  period  lay  chiefly  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England.  Austria  and 
other  great  states  had  been  too  much  en¬ 
feebled  by  the  general  hostilities  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Eurojw,  which  had  but  recently 
(teased,  to  enter  intothis  spirit  of  contention 
with  the  French  Government.  It  maybe 
assumed,  therefore,  that  if  the  war  with 
Spain  had  been  productive  of  advantage 
to  both  the  Allied  Powers  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  degree,  the  advantages  accruing  to 
France  from  its  prosecution  would  have 
been  comparatively  slight,  inasmuch  as 
the  power  of  the  only  state  with  which 
France  then  entered  into  rivalry  would 
have  been  so  commenshrately  increased  as 
to  be  inconsistent  wdth  that  French  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  west  of  Europe  which 
formed  indisputably  the  sustaining  motive 
of  the  Court  of  Versailles  in  the  contin¬ 
ued  prosecution  of  hostilities.  Would, 
then,  the  French  Government  have  com¬ 
mitted  itself  thus  officially  to  the  cause 
of  a  falling  djmasty  in  England — and 
have  thus  compromised  its  contingent  re¬ 
lations  with  tne  house  of  Stuart,  w'hosc 
return  to  the  throne  of  this  country  was 
«  ven  then  very  sureljr  presaged — would 
( 'ardinal  Mazarin  individually  have  thus  of¬ 
fered  his  jeivels  to  so  large  an  amount, 
with  a  view'  of  maintaining  the  house  of 
Cromw’ell  on  the  throne,  but  for  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  in  that 
juncture  to  establish  that  supremacy  of 
France  over  all  other  Powers,  inclusive  ot 
England,  w’hich  she  affected  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  vear,  by  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  ? 

Guizot  thus  characterizes  the  foreign 
policy  of  Croimvell : 

“  To  live  in  peace  with  the  Prote.stant  States  of 
Europe,  and  to  maintain  peace  among  them  by 
protecting  those  that  were  weak,  and  mediating 


between  those  that  were  at  variance — to 
foment  divisions  between  the  great  Catholic 
Powers,  France  and  Spain,  whose  union  would 
have  imperilled,  not  only  Protestantism,  but 
even  England  herself — such  were  the  essen¬ 
tial  characteristics  of  that  policy  which  Crom¬ 
well  had  commenced  and  practised  in  spite  of 
the  prejudice.s,  no  less  than  with  the  support 
of  the  pa.ssion3,  of  his  country.  The  peace  he 
had  concluded  in  1654  had  earned  him  the  bit¬ 
terest  and  mo.st  violent  reproaches  of  those 
chimerical  repuldicans  who  still  dreamed  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  two  Commonwealths :  the 
war  with  Spain  entailed  considerable  loss  and 
suffering  on  English  commerce ;  all  which  shock¬ 
ed  the  inveterate  prejudices,  and  awakened  the 
ineradicable  suspicions,  even  of  a  great  number 
of  the  Protector’s  own  countrymen.  . 

M.  Guizot  w'rites  at  once  as  a  Protestant 
and  as  a  Frenchman,  lie  writes  also — if 
w'e  may  be  permitted  to  say  so — as  an  ex- 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  King  Louis 
Philippe.  The  supremacy  of  France  over 
Spain  was  the  great  object  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  ;  and  it  was  an  object  for  which, 
strangely  enough,  he  first  created  and  then 
sacrificed  the  Anglo-French  Alliance. 

In  speaking  of  the  prominent  Protestant¬ 
ism  thus  characterizing  M.  Guizot’s  politi¬ 
cal  views,  we  allude  to  the  praise  which  he 
bestows  on  Cromwell  for  fomenting  hostil¬ 
ities  between  France  and  Spain,  as  two  of 
the  great  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe 
“  whose  union  would  have  imjHjrilled,  not 
only  Protestantism,  but  even  England 
herself.”  Now  it  happens,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  “  disunion  ”  had  actually 
assumed  the  shape  of  war  between  France 
and  Spain,  long  before  Cromivell  arrived 
at  power.  These  hostilities  dated  long 
prior  to  the  dethronement  of  Charles  I. 
France,  moreover,  had  a  fixed  object  of. 
ambition  in  the  spoliation  of  Spain,  which 
it  needed  no  foreign  influence  to  foment, 
although  it  did  need  and  did  obtain  a 
foreign  alliance  to  make  good.  It  is 
therefore  hard  to  discover  even  the  reli¬ 
gious  influence  (apart  from  the  more  gen¬ 
eral  question)  of  Cromwell’s  jKilicy  towards 
France  and  Spain. 

But  when  ive  come  to  the  point  at  which 
M.  Guizot  eulogizes  this  policy  for  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  prevent  the  union  of  those  two 
Powers,  as  being  dangerous  at  once  to 
Protestantism  and  to  Cromwell’s  own 
country,  the  argument  a])i>ear8  to  be  con¬ 
clusive  against  itself.  It  was  this  very 
policy  which,  in  fact,  produced  that  union. 
This  union  took  place  under  the  Pyrenean 
treaty,  within  a  year  of  Cromwell’s  death. 
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It  wa.«i  a  union,  moreover,  far  more  solid 
and  secure  than  any  that  could  have  been 
maintained  by  a  previous  alliance  between 
the  two  countries,  such  as  that  which  Crom¬ 
well  Is  here  e.xtolled  for  preventing,  (or  ra¬ 
ther  for  postponing,)  inasmuch  as  it  allied 
the  Governments  of  Paris  and  Madri«l  by  the 
tie  of  a  royal  marriage,  such  as  Spain — un- 
«ler  the  position  of  political 'inde|K>ndence 
from  which  Cromwell  and  Mazariu  con¬ 
junctively  reduced  her — would  never  have 
acquiesced  in.  , 

W e  now  pass  to  the  question  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  i)olicy  of  England  during  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  epoch  caused  by  the  loss 
of  this  great  man,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuart  djmasty  in  1660,  when  every 
other  conceivable  scheme  of  polity  had 
been  tried  and  abandoned. 

It  is  well  knowm  that  nearly  all  the 
Continental  Governments  anticipated  an 
immediate  revolution  in  England  upon  the 
occurrence  of  the  death  of  Oliver.  The 
letters  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  betray  an  anx¬ 
iety  for  his  health  during  the  last  days  of 
his  life  strongly  indicative  of  this  presenti¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  it  will  be  remembered, 
combats  the  popular  opinion  that  the 
power  of  Oliver  was  visibly  declining  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  that  had  he 
survived  during  another  year  he  would 
probabljr  have  fallen  before  the  increasing 
•iifficulties  of  his  position.  The  increase 
of  these  difficulties  has  very  probably  been 
exaggerated,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  spirit 
of  reaction  against  his  tyranny  was  more 
and  more  visible,  even  though  the  subor¬ 
dination  of  his  generals  was  preserved ; 
and  that  his  alliance  with  the  firmly-estab¬ 
lished  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons — which 
was  to  him  verv  much  what  the  present 
.alliance  of  the  tVench  Government  with 
Great  Britain  has  been  to  Louis  Naj)oleon, 
and  which  greatly  secured  his  despotic 
I)Ower — must  necessarily  have  been  com¬ 
promised,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  by 
the  ignomuiious  alliance  which  the  Spanish 
Government  would  have  been  compelled 
to  form,  whether  he  had  lived  or  not,  in 
1659. 

It  wjvs  therefore,  we  believe,  from  a  view 
of  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  a 
sense  of  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
so  anomalous  a  form  of  government 
as  a  selt^onstituted  Protectoral  power, 
without  a  national  sanction,  that  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State  resolved  upon  the  expedient  of 


convoking  a  Parliament  so  early  as  Janu¬ 
ary,  1659,  four  months  after  the  death  of 
Oliver.  In  fact,  it  was  clear  from  the  out¬ 
set  to  those  who  possessed  insight  into  the 
affairs  of  England,  that  the  suddenness  of 
the  great  Protector’s  death  had  found  the 
rival  generals  of  the  Commonwealth  lui- 
prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  event ; 
and  that,  while  they  lent  an  outward 
sanction  to  the  hereditary  descent  of  his 
power,  they  were  in  reality  scheming  as¬ 
siduously  for  the  overthrow  of  the  house 
of  Cromwell. 

We  are  of  those  who  refer  that  over¬ 
throw  less  to  the  loss  of  the  abilities  of 
Oliver,  than  to  the  fact  that  his  successor 
was  wholly  wanting  in  the  profession  of  a 
soldier,  which  was  regarded  by  the  army 
as  the  only  just  title  to  a  supreme  authori¬ 
ty  which  had  been  established  by  military 
ascendency.  The  army,  too,  were  the 
only  other  depositaries  of  moral  or  legal 
power  throughout  the  cquntry.  The 
charge,  in  tact,  M’hich  was  ordinarily 
brought  against  Richard,  when  dissension 
had  grown  rife,  was  not  so  much  that  of 
alleged  mental  incompetency,  as  that  he 
was  not  a  general  who  had  served  in  the 
wars  of  the  Commonwealth.  Moreover, 
with  Thurloe,  Faulconbridge,  and  Brog- 
hill,  the  Council  of  State  was  in  no  need  of 
additional  energy  and  talent,  so  long  as 
Richard  was  willing  to  obey  its  behests.  It 
was  obvious,  however,  that  a  Parliament¬ 
ary  sanction  could  alone  enable  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  make  head  against  the  inevita¬ 
ble  hostility  of  the  array,  and  Thurloe 
promptly  resolved  to  interpose  the  scheme 
of  a  Constitutional  Government  between 
the  warring  elements  of  the  existing  Pro¬ 
tectorate  and  a  military  revolution. 

A  Parliament  was  accordingly  convened 
in  January,  1659.  The  constitution  of 
this  assembly  was  illegal  enough.  The 
Long  Parliament  had  passed  an  enactment 
changing  and  extending  the  operation  of 
this  electoral  law.  It  was  clear  that  if  the 
Protectoral  Government  considered  them¬ 
selves  as  mere  depositaries  of  power  de 
facto,  and  were  anxious  to  establish  a  set¬ 
tled  polity  by  the  most  legal  means  that 
the  revolutionary  legislation  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  could  supply,  it  M'as  their  pre¬ 
eminent  duty  to  recognize  and  obey  the 
electoral  laws  which  the  revolution  had 
created.  The  Protectoral  Government, 
however,  apprehensive  of  the  anti-Crom 
weUian  character  of  a  Parliament  conven 
ed  imder  such  an  extension  of  the  law 
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fraudulently  contracted  the  representation. 
Tliis  is  the  earliest  indication  of  weakness, 
in  an  ap|)eal  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  that 
the  administration  of  Thurloe  presents.  It 
shows  that  neither  the  attachment  of  one 
party  to  the  name  of  Cromwell,  nor  the  con¬ 
ciliation  of  another  by  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  policy,  nor  the  mdividual 
popularity  which  liichard  had  attained 
among  the  cavaliers,  were  sufficient  to  in¬ 
augurate  his  Government,  in  the  view  of 
his  most  confiding  advisers,  with  a  formal 
declaration  of  popular  support. 

The  first  proposal  submitted  by  Thurloe 
to  this  Parliament  developed  a  masterly 
and  comprehensive  design  to  strike  at  the  I 
exiled  kmg,  the  military  chiefs,  and  the 
other  republican  sections  simultaneously. 
.-Vfter  having  first  procured  a  vote  recog¬ 
nizing  the  Protectoral  Government,  as 
constituted  in  the  person  of  Richard 
Cromwell,  it  was  next  proposed,  on  the 
jiart  of  the  executive,  that  the  Parliament 
should  consist  of  two  legislative  chambers, 
fishioned,  not  according  to  republican 
constitutions,  in  which  the  Upper  House 
is  simply  a  senate  of  Commoners,  but  in 
conformity  with  ancient  usage.  The  Up¬ 
per  House  was  emphatically  a  House  of 
Peers,  comprehending  all  those  nobles 
who  were  regarded  as  having  been  “  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  Commonwealth and  it  may  be 
surmised  that  the  aristocratic  element  of 
the  Cromwellian  constitution,  however 
inferior  to  that  of  Charles  I.,  was  at  least 
stronger  and  more  considerable  than  that 
which  Henry  VII.,  upon  liis  accession,  was 
enabled  to  into  existence. 

The  triumph  of  the  Cromwellian  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  now'  complete.  It  had  com¬ 
bined  the  spirit  of  the  Revolution  wdth  the 
tradition  of  the  Monarchy.  It  was  for  the 
moment  immaterial  whether  or  not  the 
royal  title  were  conceded  to  the  house  of 
Cromwell.  They  had  become,  at  least,  an 
integral  part  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
source  of  government.  It  was  im]>ossible 
to  dissociate  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  sove¬ 
reign  from  the  idea  of  an  hereditary  aris¬ 
tocracy,  in  a  State  where  the  two  elements 
of  government  had  subsisted  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  during  a  ]>eriod  of  six  hundred  years. 

The  manner  in  which  this  change  in  the 
Government  of  England  was  brought 
about,  excited  the  astonishment  of  foreign 
States.  The  exiled  Royalists  had  incited 
those  of  their  party  who  had  not  suffered 
the  expatriation  of  their  less  fortunate  asso¬ 
ciates,  to  enter  the  Cromwellian  Parlia¬ 


ment,  that  they  might  support  the  royal 
cause.  Richard,  too,  it  was  thought, 
through  early  predilections  for  the  Stuart 
party  then  established  in  the  country, 
might  be  ready  to  yield  up  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  Charles  II.  But  now'  all  prospect 
of  the  realization  of  such  a  contingency 
vanished.  Even  in  England  itself  it  seems 
that  it  was  hardly  apprehended  that  the 
ambition  of  the  army  W'ould  venture  to 
array  itself  against  a  scheme  of  polity  thus 
wisely,  delilyrately,  and,  as  it  might  also 
appear,  freely  wrought  out. 

The  pow'ers  which  the  law — although 
no  doubt  it  is  only  in  a  very  limited  sense 
that  the  w'ord  “law”  can  be  acknow'ledged 
then  to  have  existed — confided  to  the  Pro¬ 
tector,  were  certainly  more  ample  than 
those  which  it  has  bestowed  upon  the  mod¬ 
em  sovereigns  of  England.  His  revenue, 
for  the  defraj'ment  of  the  expenses  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  had  been  fixed  at  £1,300,000  per 
annum.  This,  although  but  one  half  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  state,  had  the  peculiar 
advantage  of  being  granted  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  income.  If,  in  the  comparatively 
tranquil  age  of  William  IV.,  it  was  deem¬ 
ed  prudent  by  the  advocates  of  liberty  to 
sequester  and  commute  the  crow'll  lands, 
w’hich  yielded  a  jirojiortion  to  the  then 
existing  revenue  of  tlie  State,  ])resenting 
scarcely  one  fiftieth  of  that  presented  by 
this  grant  to  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
Government  of  that  day,  w'e  may  fomi  a 
high  notion  of  the  power  which  such  a  per¬ 
manent  grant  w'as  calculated  to  confer  on 
the  head  of  the  Executive  in  the  age  of  the 
Revolution.  Thus  we  find  that  Vane  and 
Haslerig  made  serious  efforts  to  diminish 
the  revenue  attached  to  the  Protector  ; 
and  they  went  so  for  as  to  suspect  Thurloe 
of  corruption.  The  family  of  Cromwell 
were  high  in  office.  Heniy,  brother  of 
Richard,  was  Ijord  Deputy  in  Ireland  ; 
and  the  Home  Government  gave  stations 
of  eminence  to  his  less  close  connections. 
Lords  Faulconbridge  and  Broghill  we 
have  already  mentioned.  In  addition  to 
these  was  Dr.  John  Wilkins,  the  moral  an»l 
natural  philosopher  and  latitudinarian 
divine,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester  and 
founder  of  the  Royal  J^ciety,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
whom  Richard  had  transferred  from  the 
Wardenship  of  Wadham  at  Oxford,  to  the 
Mastership  of  Trinity  at  Cambridge.  This 
personage  was  the  chief  adviser  both  of 
Oliver  and  of  Riclmrd  in  matters  ecclesi¬ 
astical. 
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To  conclnde  the  Btory  of  the  Protector¬ 
ate.  Wallinf^ord  House,  the  residence 
of  Fleetwood,  and  the  well-known  focus 
of  military  discontent,  soon  assumed  an 
authority  fatal  to  the  State.  M.  Guizot, 
we  think,  tells  very  little  that  is  new  on 
this  head.  He  describes  vividly,  however, 
the  issue  on  which  the  Cabal  bearing  that 
name  placed  the  existence  of  the  Protect- 
oral  power.  They  called  on  Richard  to 
dissolve  his  Parliament,  promising  their 
support  to  himself  under  the  event  of 
compliance,  and  threatening  the  double 
dissolution  of  the  Protectorate  and  the 
Parliament  under  the  event  of  refusal. 
There  was,  however,  no  alternative  in  the 
matter,  and  the  power  was  destined  in  | 
either  case  to  pass  away  from  Richard. 
Although  the  Protector  did  reluctantly  as 
he  was  desired,  he  soon  found  the  seat  of 
Government  transferred  to  Wallingford 
House  ;  his  orders  were  disobeyed  on  all 
hands ;  his  attempts  to  call  over  the  Stuarts, 
and  then  to  call  •  over  foreign  troops  in 
support  of  his  owm  authority,  successively 
failed.  A  new  phasis  of  the  Revolution 
.arose,  and  Richard  Cromwell  was  polit- 
ic.ally  defimct. 

We  here  advert  to  one  or  two  leading 
facts  touching  the  dominance  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  which  M.  Guizot  places  in  a 
striking  prominence.  In  the  first  place 
this  narrative  brings  the  incompetency  of 
Richard  Cromwell  into  a  more  glaring 
light  than  it  has  yet  assumed.  Richard 
had  added  to  the  meanest  capacity  of  in¬ 
tellect,  for  which  every  one  has  given  him 
abundant  credit,  a  corresponding  mean¬ 
ness  of  soul,  and  an  inaolence  almost 
bevond  parallel. 

We  may  here  briefly  notice  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  portraitures  of  the  ex- 
Protector  by  M .  Gmzot  and  by  Mr.  Hume. 
The  latter  historian  has  delighted  to  de¬ 
scribe  him  thus : 

“The  other  qualities  of  the  Protector  were  cor¬ 
respondent  to  these  sentiments:  he  was  of  a 
pjntle,  humane,  and  generous  disposition. 
Some  of  his  party  offering  to  put  an  end  to  those 
intriracs  by  the  death  of  Lambert,  he  declared 
that  be  would  not  purchase  power  or  dominion 
by  such  san^inary  measures.” — Uittory  of  Eng¬ 
land,  voL  viL,  p.  296. 

Again  Mr.  Hume  describes  him  : 

“  Richard  extended  his  pcaceftil  and  quiet  life 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  and  died  not  till  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.  His  social  vir¬ 


tues,  more  valuable  than  the  greatest  capacity, 
met  with  a  recompense  more  precious  than  noisy 
fame,  and  more  suitable — contentment  and 
tranquillity.” — Ibid.,  p.  298. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  contained 
in  this  ill-constructed  passage,  it  is  clear, 
from  the  documents  and  works  to  which 
M.  Guizot  refers,  that  the  conduct  of  Rich¬ 
ard  Cromwell,  in  that  hour  of  trial  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  recent  loss  of  power  and 
the  chance  of  its  reacquisition,  di8])layed 
the  strangest  union  of  mean  intrigue  and 
lazy  irresolution  that  has  ever  been  com¬ 
bined  in  the  person  of  any  one  m.an.  He 
first  endeavored  to  sell  his  country  to  the 
Stu.art3,  and  to  favor  their  return,  for  the 
consideration  of  a  large  annuity.  He  next 
negotiated  an  offer  of  Cardinal  M.azarin 
for  the  trans-shipment  and  disembarkation 
of  a  French  military  force  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  English  liberties,  and  the  exalt¬ 
ation  of  the  house  of  Cromwell  to  despotic 
power.  Then,  either  from  indolence,  pu¬ 
sillanimity,  or  the  lucid  interval  which 
introduceil  a  better  motive,  he  surrendered 
the  project,  and  reverted  to  the  negotia¬ 
tion  with  Charles  H.,  offering  to  sell  all 
th.at  was  left  to  him  of  government  to  the 
exile  king  for  twenty  thousand  a  year. 
These  facts,  and  others  of  the  same  char¬ 
acter,  are  abundantly  verified  in  the  Clar¬ 
endon  State  Papers,  which  were  as  open 
to  the  perus.al  of  Hume  as  to  that  of  M. 
Guizot.  When,  again,  the  anti-Cromwell- 
ian  revolution  took  place  in  London — 
while  Henry,  Richard’s  brother,  ruled  as 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland — ^Richard  allowed 
a  whole  month  to  elapse  without  sending 
him  a  single  communication  on  the  subject 
of  the  catastrophe  which  had  laid  low  the 
house  of  Cromwell.  Such  is  the  only  child 
of  the  Revolution  whom  Da\nd  Hume  de- 
lighteth  to  honor. 

The  ignominious  history  of  the  Long 
Parliament  under  its  second  convoc.ation 
needs  little  additional  criticism.  Thus  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  fall  of  the  Protectorate,  it 
I  consisted  of  little  more  than  what  would 
!  serve  to  form  a  quorum  at  this  day.  Two 
1  hundred  and  fifty-five  members  indeed 
)re8entc4l  themselves ;  but  of  these  not 
ess  than  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  it 
appears,  were  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  not  attended  its  delibera¬ 
tions  since  the  year  1648  ;  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  forty-two  alone  constituted  the  Par¬ 
liament,  thence  denominated  the  Rump. 
Mr.  Hume’s  assertion,  therefore,  that  “the 
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numbers  of  this  Parliament  were  small,  |  the  other  for  a  constitutional  monarehy. 
little  eM'eeding  seventy  members  ”  (vii.,  p.  j  Provided,  therefore,  that  a  certain  com- 
299,)  is  indisputable  enough,  inasmuch  as  j  pact  could  be  formed  between  these  par- 
his  computation  is  already  very  much  too  |  ties,  gaining  certain  conditions  of  freedom 
large.  M.  Guizot  justly  comments  with  i  with  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  any 
severity  upon  the  oligarchical  spirit  ex-  common  impulse  would  induce  them  to 
hibited  by  these  men  in  the  adoption  of '  unite.  The  revival  of  the  odious  dominion 
tliis  tyrannizing  measure.  |  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  just  such  an 

As  a  question  of  legality,  the  me.asure  j  impulse ;  and  from  that  event  it  appears 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  indefensible,  even  !  certain  that,  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  an 
according  to  the  constitutional  notions  of  |  immediate  amalgamation  of  these  parties 
that  time.  The  Long  l*arliament  had  |  took  place,  which — whatever  had  been  the 
been  recalled  upon  the  ground  that  it  I  line  of  policy  adopted  by  Monk — must 
alone  had  any  lepfal  existence.  The  legal-  i  soon  have  produced  the  restoration  of  the 
ity  of  the  Parliament  summoned  by  Rich-  j  Stuarts.  That  result,  therefore,  may  be 
ard  Cromwell  was  thus  necessarily  ignored: ;  said  to  have  been  certain  from  the  moment 
because,  if  its  existence  had  been  legal,  that  the  Long  Parliament  had  been  re- 
the  legality  could  only  have  been  based  called. 

upon  the  supposition  that  the  previous  We  will  advert  to  one  other  historic 
Parliament  was  then  already  extinct,  inas-  fact  which  M.  Guizot  brings  prominently 
much  as  no  two  Parliaments  could  theo-  to  light  under  this  period  of  the  drama, 
retically  coexist.  The  country  having  and  which  has  scarcely  been  noticed  by 
thus  decided  against  a  l*arliament  sum-  any  preceding  writer.  We  allude  to  the 
moned  by  the  powers  of  the  Revolution,  Catholic  plot,  the  aim  .of  which  was  to 
and  having  fallen  back  upon  one  sum-  prefer  James  to  Charles  in  the  succession 
moned  by  the  monarchy,  it  was  clear  that  to  the  crown. 

all  those  who  had  assembled  in  virtue  of  This  Scheme  was  immediately  connected 
that  summons  were  part  of  the  constituent  with  the  well-known  insurrection  of  Sir 
body.  The  Long  Parli.ament  had  been  George  Booth.  The  Spanish  and  French 
originally  convened  in  1640 :  it  had  been  Governments,  then  at  war  with  each  other, 
expelled  by  Cromwell  in  1654.  Whether,  fostered  the  pretensions  resj)ectively  of 
therefore,  certain  members  of  a  Parliament  Charles  and  James.  James,  as  M.  Guizot 
elected  nineteen  years  ago  had  sat  last  in  observes,  though  not  then  avowedly  a 
1648  or  in  1654,  could  scarcely  affect  the  Roman  Catholic,  was  strongly  su8|>ected 
^estion  of  a  right  of  resumption  in  1659.  of  a  disposition  to  join  the  communion 
The  motive,  however,  of  the  exclusionists  of  that  church.  Charles,  meanwhile — al- 
was  obviously  that  of  ejecting  the  Pres-  though  probably  possessing  in  reality  that 
byterians  who  favored  the  project  of  a  species  of  negative  infidelity  common  in 
Restoration,  and  who  were  in  the  category  a  confirmed  libertine — passed  for  what 
of  those  who  shrunk  from  the  assemblies  j  might  have  been  termed  during  the  age 
that  witnessed  and  sanctioned  the  extreme  i  of  George  III.,  “an  orthodox  prince,” -a 
measures  of  the  regicides.  I  supporter  of  Prelacy  and  Protestantism. 

If  we  may  raise  an  objection  to  the  !  The  Jesuits,  who  in  that  period  were 
merits  of  M.  Guizot’s  work  at  this  point,  |  always  ready  to  support  the  land  of  the 
we  should  say  that  it  does  not  appear  to  I  Inquisition  against  the  successor  of  Riche- 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  measure  !  lieu,  supported  the  Spanish  project,  and 
of  recalling  the  Long  Parliament,  and  its  became  the  moving  power  of  the  conspir- 
immediate  tendency  to  produce  a  Restor-  acy  for  placing  James  upon  the  English 
ation.  That  measure  strikes  us  as  the  throne.  Charles,  meanwhile,  negotiated 
most  suicidal  act  of  the  leaders  of  the  with  Admiral  Montague,  who  commanded 
Revolution.  Hume  very  justly  observes  the  fleet  in  the  name  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
that  the  majority  of  the  nation  consisted  ment,  for  the  shipment  of  a  military  force 
of  Royalists  and  Presbyterians,  and  that !  to  England.  That  these  miserably  ill-con- 
the  Long  Parliament  formed  the  subject '  ceived  schemes  signally  failed,  affords  no 
of  the  derision  of  either  party.  Now,  it  j  reason  for  their  having  been  generally 
is  certain  that  both  these  parties  were  '  passed  over  in  silence.  They  were  even 
essentially  Royalist  at  heart,  that  the  j  worse  executed  than  conceived,  for  the 
difference  between  them  consisted  in  the  |  conspiring  party  made  so  many  confidants 
desire  of  the  one  for  an  absolute,  and  of  i  on  this  side  of  the  water,  that  their  design 
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had  become  notorious  to  the  Long  ParlLa- 
ment  lietbre  the  period  for  its  attempted 
execution  had  begun. 

We  now  pa.ss  to  the  career  of  Monk,  as 
a  lea«ling  organ  of  the  Restoration.  The 
Parliament,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
once  more  dissolved  by  military  violence 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1659,  under  a 
movement  headed  by  Lambert.  That 
general  was  then  supreme  in  London,  and 
it  now  became  the  jiolicy  of  Monk  to 
march  from  the  Scotch  to  the  English  cap¬ 
ital,  under  the  avowed  aim  of  restoring  the 
Long  I’arliament,  as  the  only  legitimate 
authority  which  the  nation  was,  in  that 
juncture,  in  a  jwsition  to  realize.  The 
true  object  of  Monk’s  designs  between 
this  |)eriod  and  the  Restoration  will  be 
made  more  ap|>arent  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  from  the  following  observations. 

The  |)ortraiture  of  Monk  is  imdoubtedly 
the  most  graphic  in  this  w'ork.  It  is  clear 
that  his  soldiers  looked  to  him  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  successor  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Ilis 
ambition  was  not  of  a  fixed  character  ;  it 
was  with  him  a  quality  always  subordin.at- 
ed  to  the  love  of  money.  I  le  had  amassed 
a  pecuniary  fortune  which,  during  that 
period  of  poverty,  might  be  termed  im¬ 
mense.  He  was  essentially  a  disciple  of 
the  principle  of  order  and  discipline  ;  and 
he  would  have  supported  almost  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  would  have  preserved  the 
jHjace  of  the  nation.  L'nwilling  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  to  definite  policy  while  any 
combination  could  be  formed  against  him, 
he  maintained  a  reserve  up  to  the  moment 
of  this  last  victory  of  Lambert. 

Toward  the  end  of  November,  1659,  he 
set  out  on  his  march  from  Edinburgh  upon 
London.  The  intelligence  that  he  had  pos¬ 
itively  passed  the  English  frontier  inspir¬ 
ed  with  terror  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
an  anomalous  body  of  twenty-three  lawless 
republicans,  who  had  seized  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Whitehall.  This  Committee 
were  his  open  enemies,  and  they  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  di¬ 
recting  Lambert,  then  in  command  of  the 
army  in  Yorkshire,  to  give  him  battle. 
But  so  skilfully  did  the  latter  general  mask 
his  real  designs,  that  a  policy  of  concilia¬ 
tion  prevailed  over  a  policy  of  war,  and 
they  adopted  the  opposite  extreme  of  nam¬ 
ing  him  General-in-Chief  of  their  forces. 
The  City  of  London,  and  the  naval  Com- 
mander-in-Chiefi  Admiral  Lawson,  de¬ 
clared  in  tavor  of  the  return  of  the  Par¬ 


liament,  for  that  odious  faction  had  been 
now  replaced  by  a  faction  more  odious 
stUl. 

Public  men  had  now  changed  sides  and 
opinions  with  a  frequency  and  rapidity 
which  makes  it  perplexing  to  follow  the 
variations  of  the  j)eriod.  Vane  stood  in 
direct  hostility  to  Parliament,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  conmiittee  that  aftected  to 
direct  public  aftairs.  Lambert,  a  moment 
ago  in  the  same  position  of  eminence  and 
opposition,  was  now  a  fugitive,  his  army, 
ten  times  debauched  by  mutiny  and  star¬ 
vation,  having  already  deserted  him. 
Desborough,  who  had  fled  to  the  same 
camp,  now  fled  from  the  same  misfortune. 
Ludlow  and  llaslerig  belonged  to  the 
same  secession  with  Vane.  While  Monk, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  w'as  jK'rforming 
his  weary  march,  the  troops  m  the  capi¬ 
tal  once  more  rebelled,  and  resuscitated 
the  long  l*arliament.  Tliat  body  imme¬ 
diately  dismissed  its  generals,  and  threw 
the  country  into  greater  confusion  than 
before.  At  length,  on  the  3d  of  Februa¬ 
ry,  Monk  entered  London,  having  already 
prevailed  on  Parliament  to  withdraw  the 
troops  by  which  they  had  been  reinstated 
in  power,  and  replace  that  garrison  by  his 
own  army.  Master  of  the  capital,  the 
most  interesting  scene  of  the  Revolution — 
the  prelude  of  the  Restoration — Ijegan. 

No  public  name  but  that  of  Monk  re¬ 
mained  in  authority.  “Vane  and  Lam¬ 
bert,”  says  M.  Guizot,  “were  proscribed; 
Thurloe  was  set  aside;  Ludlow  was  dis¬ 
trusted.”  Monk,  on  the  day  following  his 
entry,  went  to  the  Council  of  State,  where 
he  refused  to  take  the  oath  which  was  ten¬ 
dered  to  him  ;  thence  he  repaired  to  Par¬ 
liament,  where  false  and  fulsome  adulations 
were  reciprocally  exchanged,  until  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  hatred  or  contempt  grew  up  on 
either  side. 

But  under  this  anomaly  of  a  toler.ated 
Parliament  courting  a  general  whom  they 
feared  and  hated,  a  sudden  event  trans¬ 
pired  which  changed  altogether  the  as¬ 
pect  of  affiiirs.  “  The  City  of  London  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would  pay  no  more 
taxes,  except  such  as  might  be  levied  by 
a  full  and  free  Parliament.  The  Council 
of  State — who  had  now  succeeded  the  Mil¬ 
itary  Committee  of  Safety,  and  formed  the 
Executive  of  the  “  Rump  ” — summoned 
Monk  on  the  same  evening  to  deliberate 
with  them.  They  sat  until  three  in  the 
morning.  Monk  in  vain  urged  them 
against  an  adoption  of  hostile  measures. 
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His  advice  being  neglected,  he  had  no  ive  interference.  Monk  was  absolutely  . 
choice  but  to  comply,  unless  he  were  prepar-  in  imminent  danger  of  arrest, 
ed  to  pronounce  against  the  Rump  and  the  There  was  not  an  hour  to  be  lost — all 
Council.  He  received  their  positive  com-  depended  on  his  vigor  and  promptittide. 
mands  to  attack  the  defences  of  the  City  He  accordingly  effected  a  reconciliation 
on  the  following  morning.  Retiring  to  an  with  the  City,  and  dmed  with  the  Lord 
inn,  he  was  there  met  by  the  few  in  whom  it  Mayor.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that 
could  in  any  sense  be  said  that  he  confided,  no  record  exists  of  liis  having  refunded 
The  dead  hours  of  night,  after  the  Council  the  fifty  pounds  to  the  Council  of  State, 
had  broken  up,  were  thus  consumed.  Monk  He  made  a  solemn  declaration  to  the  City 
strode  up  and  down  the  room,  chewing  that  the  attack  ha<i  been  made  ag.ainst  his 
his  tobacco,  and  scarcely  listening  to  the  own  wishes  ;  .and  in  this  there  is  no  doubt 
arguments  of  his  friends.  They  represent-  that  he  was  sincere.  He  finishe*!  the  ha- 
ed  to  him  that  he  was  lost  if  he  assailed  rangue  by^  declaring  in  fiivor  of  a  “  full  and 
the  City.  Monk’s  curt  reply,  that  he  free  Parliament.”  The  vacant  seats  were 
could  do  no  less  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  be  filled  by  writs  within  seven  days,  and 
unless  he  were  prepared  to  join  in  the  a  new  Parliament  was  to  be  convened  on 
declaration  of  the  City,  and  immediately  the  7th  of  May. 

create  a  struggle  between  himself  and  the  “  The  rage  and  consternation  of  the  Par- 
Parliament,  was  unanswenable.  The  mom-  liament,”  says  M.  Guizot,  “  exceeded  all 
ing  cJime,  and  the  work  began.  belief”  They  still,  however,  truckled  to 

Monk  ordered  his  troops  to  break  down  the  man  who  was  now  beyond  their  power ; 
the  ch.iins  and  portcullises  which  bounded  and  were  guilty  at  once  of  the  meanness 
the  jirivileges  of  the  City.  The  corpora-  and  impolicy  of  proceeding  against  V  ane 
tion  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt  a  policy  and  Lambert,  (the  only  men  in  any  degree 
of  conciliarion,  and  they  resolved  to  invite  capable  of  defending  them,)  with  the  view 
to  a  public  dinner  the  invader  of  their  of  pleasing  the  Lord  General  of  the  Com- 
ancient  liberties.  It  naturally  stmek  the  monwealth.  The  demonstrations  of  joy 
wily  general  that  he  would  make  a  ridicu-  in  the  metropolis  were  unequivocal.  The 
lous  figure,  in  first  assailing  the  corpora-  bells  of  every  church  in  London  rang.  Ron- 
tion,  and  then  accepting  their  hospitality,  fires  were  lighted  at  night  in  all  directions  ; 
No  sooner  had  he  declii  3d  the  invitation,  and  Samuel  Pepys  asserts  that  he  could 
than  the  Council  of  State  (apparently  view-  count  not  less  thsm  thirty-one  blazing  sim- 
ing  the  refusal  as  an  example,  for  that  age,  ultaneously  from  the  same  jioint  of  view, 
of  a  high  degree  of  political  morality)  Cries  of  “Down  with  the  Rump!”  resound- 
voted  him  an  indemnity  of  fifty  pounds  for  ed  in  all  quarters.  The  secluded  members 
the  loss  of  his  dinner !  But  this  political  reappeared,  and  were  admitted.  The  full 
morality  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  to  pre-  Parliament,  losing  in  its  last  existence 
vent  his  acc^tanoe  of  the  more  solid  in-  its  former  designation,  appointed  Monk 
demnity.  W.os  Monk  more  avaricious  or  General-in-chief,  dissolving  the  military 
epicurean?  No  doubt  the  hospitable  cor-  commission  imdcr  which  his  powers  over 
poration  were  as  celebrated  for  their  good  the  army  had  been  shared  by  four  others, 
dinners  in  those  days  as  in  these.  M.  Gui-  The  principle  of  the  Restoration  had  now 
zot  supposes  that  the  Council  acted  upon  a  triumphed.  But  it  is  singular  to  observe 
knowledge  of  the  general’s  avarice  :  but  in  the  Clarendon  State  Papers^  that  the 
tmless  the  epicurean  temptation  had  al-  strongest  doubt  of  Monk’s  intentions  was, 
ready  been  very  great,  one  would  think  even  up  to  that  period,  entertained  by  the 
that  the  self-denial  would  hardly  represent  royalirts  abroad. 

the  compensation.  Monk  now  took  up  his  quarters  in  St. 

Two  days  afterwards  Monk  began  to  James’s  Palace,  and  became  virtually  a 
see  the  verification  of  the  predictions  made  military  dictator.  A  new  Council  of  State, 
by  his  friends  as  he  had  chewed  his  tobac-  twenty-nine  in  number,  and  entertaining 
CO  on  the  night  preceding  the  attack,  and  views  favorable  to  the  Restoration,  nomi- 
to  find  himself  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  nally  formed  the  supreme  executive  in  the 
whole  mass  of  the  country,  who  had  even  interval  between  the  dissolution  which  had 
then  suspected  him  to  be  disposed  in  favor  taken  place  in  the  middle  of  March,  and 
of  the  Restoration,  stood  aloof  from  him.  the  convention  of  the  new  Parliament. 
His  troops  were  universally  disaffected  :  Monk  had  been  offered  the  use  of  Hamp- 
many  of  his  leading  officers  threatened  act-  ton  Court  Palace  ;  he  caused  it,  however, 
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to  be  known  that  he  would  prefer  a  ppiint ' 
of  money  to  the  grant  of  a  palace,  and  re¬ 
ceived  £20,000  as  a  reward  tor  his  refusal. 
Of  this  £13,000  was  paid  down  at  once. 
When,  therefore,  we  consider  that  the 
State  was  a  moment  before  so  impoverish- 1 
ed  as  to  have  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
extorted  a  loan  of  £60,000  for  the  urgent 
purpose  of  paying  a  starved  and  begj^ed  i 
army,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  j 
misappropriation  more  conclusive  agmnst 
the  public  morality  of  Monk,  than  his  be- ' 
coming  possessed  of  nearly  one  fourth  of  • 
this  sum. 

Tliere  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  sus¬ 
tain  M.  Guizot's  position,  that  the  leading 
republicans  at  this  juncture  offered  the  re¬ 
gal  dignity  to  Jlonk.  In  vague  terms,  in¬ 
deed,  they  proposed  to  invest  him  with  “the 
supreme  power but  we  are  not  warrant¬ 
ed  in  supposing  this  offer  to  imply  anything 
more  than  a  re-creation  of  the  Protector¬ 
ate  in  his  tavor.  The  proposal,  however, 
let  it  have  been  what  it  may,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  refused  by  Monk.  Tlie  truth  was  that 
the  republicans  saw  that  the  current  of  the 
Restoration  had  set  in  —  that  it  would 
How  while  Monk  continued  to  direct  its 
course — and  that  nothing  but  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  general  from  the  line  of  policy 
he  was  pursuing  could  save  the  revolution- ! 
ary  cause.  Government,  it  was  clear, ; 
must  be  adnunistered  either  by  Monk  or 
by  Charles  II.,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  republicans,  in  chousing 
the  soldier,  chose  also  the  polity  of  the 
Revolution. 

Tlie  secret  negotiations  between  Monk 
and  Charles  II.,  which  arise  at  tliis  point,  j 
are,  however,  very  curious,  and  are  iulmir- 1 
ably  developed  by  M.  Guizot.  Sir  John  j 
Greenville,  a  relation  of  the  former,  had  I 
been  employed  by  Charles  to  treat  for  I 
him  at  St.  James's  Palace.  Sir  John  ex¬ 
perienced  great  difficulty,  at  first,  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  private  audience  of  the  general, 
who  was  keenly  alive  to  the  danger  of  pos¬ 
itive  negotiation.  Monk  had  a  trusty 
friend  in  Morrice,  to  whom  he  at  first  re¬ 
ferred  the  envoy.  At  length  he  consent¬ 
ed  to  an  interview,  adopting  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  keeping  Morrice  outside  the  door 
as  a  contingent  witness.  Greenville  then 
presented  the  king's  letter.  Monk  affect¬ 
ed  to  draw  back  in  virtuous  indignation 
and  astonishment  at  such  an  insult  to  a 
fidthful  leader  of  the  Commonwealth.  To 
be  sure  the  letter  could  contain  no  money 
in  coming  from  a  penniless  fortune-seeker. 


and  it  could  contain  no  invi)ation  to  din¬ 
ner  in  coming  from  an  exile.  The  contin¬ 
gent  witness  was  then  called  in.  Monk’s 
indignation  rapidly  evaporated  :  he  open¬ 
ed  and  read  the  letter.  Finally,  he  assur¬ 
ed  Sir  John  “  that  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereign  had  been  the  first  wish  of  his 
heart,  but  that  until  now  no  opportunity 
had  presented  itself,"  <fcc. 

The  conditions  of  the  Restoration  were 
then  drawn  up ;  and  while  the  Rej>ublican 
chiefs  were  disputing  upon  n.irrow  ques¬ 
tions  between  themselves.  Monk  and  Sir 
John  Greenville  were  quietly  selling  away 
the  birthright  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
general,  however,  would  not  permit  the 
envoy  to  carry  away  any  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  treason,  lie  compelled  Green¬ 
ville  to  commit  the  stipulations  to  memo- 
;  ry,  and  finally  to  bum  the  ])apers.  Green¬ 
ville  was  then  dispatche«l  to  Brussels. 

;  Under  the  roof  of  Hyde  —  afterwards 
j  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon — he  secretly 
;  meets  the  king  in  that  city  at  midnight. 
Charles,  by  the  advice  of  Monk,  as  secret¬ 
ly  removes  to  Breda,  whence,  in  conse- 
I  quence,  was  dated  the  celebrated  declara¬ 
tion. 

I  Meanwhile,  'several  counter-schemes 
!  were  afloat.  One  of  these  was  that  of  the 
Presbyterian  leatlers,  who,  acknowledging 
the  Restoration  as  an  inevitable  event, 
hastened  to  impose  their  own  terms  upon 
the  sovereign.  They  were  more  honest 
than  Monk,  but  their  conditions  were  al¬ 
together  incompatible,  as  M.  Guizot  ob¬ 
serves,  with  the  royal  dignity.  Among 
other  things,  they  demanded  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  war 
against  Charles  I.  That  the  heir  to  the 
throne  would  readily  have  accepted,  with 
hereditary  faithlessness,  any  conditions  that 
might  have  proved  essential  to  his  return, 
we  cannot  doubt.  But  Uie  tmth  was,  that 
I  the  Presbyterians  were  a  day  after  the 
!  feur.  Charles  had  alreatly  obtained  far  bet- 
1  ter  terms  from  Monk,  who  cared  exceed- 
I  ingly  little  for  raising  a  question  of  right 
I  as  to  the  legality  of  past  events,  so  long  as 
i  his  own  pocket  was  well  replenished,  and 
his  own  dignity  not  to  be  included  in  the 
compromise. 

The  Presbyterians  appear  to  have  en- 
i  tertained  another  object,  in  undermining 
!  the  influence  of  Hyde,  who  was  a  rigid 
{  Episcopalian  by  inherent  principle,  as  well 
I  as  by  the  policy  of  his  position.  In  treat- 
I  ing  directly  with  the  kmg,  they  hoped  to 
:  dbsever  the  confidence  subsisting  between 
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him  and  his  prime  adviser  ;  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  Charles  would  prefer  Pres¬ 
byterianism  and  a  crown,  to  hierarchy  and 
exile. 

The  plot  thickened.  .  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
still  at  the  head  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  aware  that  the  Restoration  was 
about  to  come  to  pass,  was  anxious  to  se¬ 
cure  the  alliance  of  that  heir  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  whom  he  had  treated  for  the  last 
eleven  years  with  signal  neglect.  The 
French  Court  used  every  ende.avor  to  in¬ 
duce  Ch.arles  to  make  his  debarkation  from 
their  shores.  They  also  w’ere  too  late. 
Charles  was  already  at  Kreda,  and,  confid¬ 
ing  in  Monk,  determined  to  sail  from  the 
Dutch  co.ast.  The  current  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  indeed,  was  momentarily  disturbed. 
Lambert  now  escaped  from  the  Tower, 
and  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection  in  i 
the  he.art  of  the  country.  He  was  quickly 
subdued,  partly  by  desertion  and  partly  by 
the  force  of  Ingoldsby ;  but  there  appears 
every  reason  to  believe  the  assertion  of 
Monk,  that  had  the  event  been  reversed, 
he  would  himself  have  immediately  raised  i 
the  standard  of  the  Stuarts,  and  have 
finally  settled  the  question  by  a  brief  and 
•iecisive  civil  war. 

Now  follows  the  difficulty  as  to  the 
public.ation  of  Sir  John  Greenville’s  mis¬ 
sion.  This  was  surmounted,  it  must  be 
confessed,  by  a  preconcerted  acting,  cha¬ 
racterized  by  no  ordinary  skill.  On  the 
•J7th  of  April,  while  Monk  was  with  the  1 
assembled  Council  of  State,  Sir  John 
Greenville  applied  at  the  door  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  deliver  a  sealed  packet  to  the  gen¬ 
eral.  Monk  came  out  of  the  Council 
Chamber,  and  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
received  the  packet,  emblazoned  with  the 
king’s  arms,  in  the  presence  of  his  guards. 
Monk  again  drew  back  in  astonishment, 
and  pointing  to  the  royal  arms,  sternly 
ordered  the  soldiers  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  bearer.  Wh.at  evidence  more  striking 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  republic.an  chief? 
Monk  then  carried  the  packet  to  the 
Council.  They  required  that  Greenville  i 
should  appear  before  them.  Greenville  | 
stated  that  the  inclosed  letters  were  from 
the  king  at  Breda.  '^The  Council  voted 
that  Parliament  alone  was  competent  to 
open  the  packet,  and  proposed  meanwhile 
to  put  the  envoy  under  arrest.  This  was 
hazardous  to  Monk,  and  he  at  length  pre¬ 
vailed  u|)on  -them  to  place  Greenville  at 
large,  on  the  surety  of  the  Lord  General 
being  given  for  his  appearance. 


This  solemn  farce  concluded,  Greenville 
went  to  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  1st  of  May,  presenting  a 
royal  letter  to  either  assembly.  He  was 
the  bearer  of  a  third  letter,  designed  for 
the  City  of  London.  Each  of  these  bodies 
received  him  with  formality  and  favor,  and 
a  copy  of  the  famous  “  Declaration  from 
Breda”  accompanied  either  communica¬ 
tion.  Letters  also  were  inclosed  for  the 
General,  Monk,  and  the  Admiral,  Monta¬ 
gue.  The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  im¬ 
mediately  voted  “  that,  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  the 
Government  is  .and  ought  to  be  by  king, 
lords,  and  commons.”  The  m.anoeuvre  of 
Monk  had  admirably  succeeded. 

The  Restoration,  of  course,  was  now 
accomplished ;  but  the  poverty  of  the 
I  St.ate  was  ill  adapted  to  sustain  the  lib¬ 
eral  tendencies  of  the  Parliament.  The 
House  of  Commons  voted  £500  to  Sir 
John  Greenville,  and  sulwequently  not 
less  than  £50,000  for  the  use  of  the  king. 
So  disproportionate  was  this  munificenct* 

I  to  the  revenues  at  command,  that  the 
Treasury  was  unable  to  pay  even  the 
£500  which  had  been  voted  to  the  king’s 
envoy.  This  sum  was  eventually  advanced 
by  a  Mr.  Forth,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
Rothschild  of  the  age. 

The  City  of  London,  however,  now 
came  forward  with  its  wonted  liberality. 
It  lent  £100,000  for  the  support  of  the 
I  .army,  .and  £30,000  for  the  use  of  the  king. 
Each  of  the  chief  trading  corj)orations,  to 
the  number  of  twelve,  presented  Charles 
with  £1000.  So  despenate,  however,  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  republicans,  that 
while  the  Speakers  of  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  were  solemnly  j)roclaiming  the  king 
at  Whitehall,  a  final  effort  was  made  (such 
as  desperation  only  could  have  suggested) 
for  the  restoration  of  Richard  Cromwell. 

The  Bill  of  Indemnity  and  its  circum¬ 
stances  are  well  known.  While  this  was 
transpiring  in  England,  .all  the  Continent.al 
courts  were  paying  their  fulsome  adula- 
1  tions  to  Charles  at  Breda.  Charles  had 
j  been  peculiarly  sensitive,  as  the  grandson 
I  of  Henri  IV.,  to  the  slight  which  he  had 
received  from  the  French  court;  and  all 
the  artifices  with  which  Cardinal  Mazarin 
sought  to  ingratiate  himself  into  the  king’s 
favor  proved  ineffectual.  Tlie  foreign 
ministers  were  cl.aiming  international  .alli¬ 
ances,  and  the  gre,at  men  and  the  little 
men,  now  in  a  state  of  transition  from 
English  republicans  to  English  monarch- 
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ists,  were  simultaneously  seeking  places  of 
the  king  at  Breda. 

It  is  impossible  to  conclude  the  present 
review  of  M.  Guizot’s  work  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  two  characters,  who,  while  they 
stood  aloof  from  the  busy  world  of 
party  politics,  stood  also  in  proud  contrast 
to  the  turpitude  and  hypocrisy  of  the  day. 
We  allude,  of  course,  to  John  Milton  and 
.Sir  Matthew  Hale.  The  great  poet,  in¬ 
deed,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Crom¬ 
wellian  party ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  was  more  deeply  compromised 
towards  the  republicans  than  many 
others  whom  that  body  had  been  ready 
to  receive  again  among  their  supiiorters. 
To  the  last  he  remained  an  unflinching  ad- 
\ ocate  of  lilK.*rty  of  conscience,  and  of  a 
government  without  monarchy.  Even 
the  defender  of  the  regicides,  amid  the 
]>olitical  profligacy  of  that  age,  might 
liave  found  favor  with  the  sovereign,  if 
he  would  ;  and  the  king  would  have  been 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  views  of  a 
literary  defender  of  the  talents  and  emi¬ 
nence  which  he  commanded.  Sir  M.at- 
ihew  Hale,  with  a  yet  fairer  &me,  had 
vnthstood  the  tyranny  of  Cromwell  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  Long  Parliament ;  and 
lie  now  exerted  his  influence  to  obtain 
from  the  king  such  conditions  as  should 
combine  liberty  with  order. 

The  present  subject,  though  happily  its 
application  to  the  ]>olitics  of  our  country 
has  long  since  passed  away,  is  yet  replete 
with  interest  and  with  warnings  to  the 
Continental  Governments.  It  tells  us,  first, 
in  the  reluctance  with  which  the  liberal 
party  went  to  war,  the  high  moral  value 
of  a  prescriptive  constitution.  It  tells  us, 
next,  how  the  despotism  which  pays  no 
regard  to  popular  demands,  in  an  ad¬ 


vanced  stage  of  civilization,  must  ulti¬ 
mately  destroy  that  constitution.  We 
learn,  from  it,  also,  how  signal  was  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  framing  a  writ¬ 
ten  in  place  of  a  prescriptive  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  how  the  attempt  produced  an¬ 
other  despotism,  conceding  indeed  civil 
rights,  but  suppressing  political  privileges, 
and  maintaining  itself  by  the  anomaly 
of  a  self-constituted  system  established 
neither  by  legal  nor  by  popular  sanction, 
and  existing  in  virtue  of  military  force. 
Such  was  the 'Government  of  the  first 
I*rotector.  We  find,  next,  the  failure  of 
an  effort  to  combine  u8uq>ation  with  a 
revival  of  the  prescriptive  estates  of 
Lords  and  Commons.  Then,  we  pass  to 
a  period  of  a  year  consumed  by  a  calen¬ 
dar  of  revolutions.  Finally,  we  enter 
upon  a  period  in  which  prescription  and 
revolution  were  combine^  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  people  (although  this  was  not 
fully  accomplished  until  after  another 
revolution)  rendered  coincident  with  the 
rights  of  monarchy.  If  there  is  one 
practical  lesson  to  be  deduced  from  this 
fearful  history,  it  rests  ia  the  imion  of  the 
regal  and  the  popular  interest — in  the  fact 
that  monarchy  is  to  be  preserved,  during 
a  period  of  enlightenment,  by  freedom 
alone,  and  that  the  rights  of  society  are  to 
be  secured  only  by  the  maintenance  of  an 
ancient  polity.  On  this  mutual  confidence, 
this  common  dependence,  this  reciprocal 
moderation,  the  interests  of  social  progress 
and  of  social  civilization  are  essentially 
based.  That  this  foundation  will  prove 
immovable  in  England  is  as  certain,  as  our 
trust  is  strong  that  it  will  supply  the 
model  to  wliich  the  other  monarchical  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  Europe  may  even  yet  be  as¬ 
similated  by  their  rulers. 


Weighing  Machine  at  the  Geneeal 
I*ost-Office. — By  order  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  several  men  have  been  employed 
at  the  General  Post-office  in  St.  Martin’s- 
Ic-Grand,  in  digging  up  the  soil  to  a  con- 
^iidorable  depth  opposite  the  superintend¬ 
ent’s  office,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
department,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a  i 


gigantic  weighing-machine,  upon  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  principle.  The  object  of  this 
extensive  work  is  to  enable  the  Post-office 
authorities  to  weigh  en  masse  the  letters 
and  newspapers  sent  ilaily  from  the  office 
to  the  provinces,  a  work  now  done  in  de¬ 
tail,  at  much  cost  of  time  and  labor  to  the 
duty. 
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IS  HE  REALLY  DEAD! 


How  complete  and  absolute  either  side 
of  a  case  appears  till  the  opposite  one  is 
heard.  A  visit  to  any  of  our  law-courts 
■wtII  illustrate  this.  The  story  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  is  usually  so  finished  in  all  its  details 
as  to  appear  at  the  first  glance  impreg¬ 
nable  ;  and  persons  who  hear  it  are  inclin¬ 
ed  to  ask,  “  What  answer  can  it  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  to  this  ?” — and  to  regret  that 
the  defendant  or  his  counsel  should  take 
the  trouble  to  reply  to  w'hat  appears  so 
self-evident.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  after 
the  high-sounding  opening  speech  of  the 
plaintiffs  counsel,  and  the  testimony  of  his 
M'itnesses,  that  there  can  be  a  single  flaw 
in  the  case,  or  a  chance  left  even  for  the 
defendant  to  speaL.  But  pause  a  moment, 
and  see  how  confidently  “  the  learned 
gentleman  on  the  other  side”  glides  into 
the  case  under  discussion,  and  obser\'e  how 
speedily  he  gives  a  different  complexion 
to  the  whole  matter — how  his  witnesses 
knock  down  the  airy  structure  of  the  plmn- 
tiff;  and  amazement  sits  on  our  brow 
when,at  the  end  of  the  trial,  we  are  obliged 
to  depart  from  our  too  hastily  formed 
opinion,  because  we  find  the  defendant  to 
have  the  best  of  the  case,  and  see  him 
walking  smilingly  out  of  court,  the  verdict 
being  in  his  favor.  Every  day  w'e  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing,  or  at  least  of 
reading,  such  cases.  There  is  scarcely  a 
point  promulgated  in  art,  science,  litera¬ 
ture,  or  law,  in  which  there  is  not  occasion 
for  the  use  of  the  old  proverb  about  “doc¬ 
tors  differ,”  which  we  recently  illustrated ; 
and  often  enough  are  there  cases  still  more 
noteworthy  than  the  Torbanehill  contro¬ 
versy,  or  the  recent  afiair  of  poisoning  by 
strychnia. 

Having  thus  premised,  we  proceed  with¬ 
out  further  preface  to  an  illustrative  cir¬ 
cumstance.  So  lately  as  February  last,  an 
instance  of  suicide  occurred,  which,  from 
the  position  of  the  deceased,  and  from 
matters  that  came  out  afterwards,  attract¬ 
ed  very  great  attention,  and  which  has 
since  given  rise  to  a  very  curious  contro¬ 


versy — one  side  contending  that  this  per¬ 
son  IS  not  really  dead,  and  the  other  as¬ 
serting  that  upon  that  point  there  is  no 
room  even  for  a  doubt. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the 
facts  of  tlie  suicide,  and  the  reasons  assign¬ 
ed  for  denying  it,  will  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  whole  details.  On  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  18th  of  February- 
last,  the  dead  body  of  a  mxm  w'as  found  at 
I  a  considerable  distance  from  the  public 
road  on  Hampstead  Heath.  A  silver 
cream-jug,  and  a  large  bottle,  labelled 
“  Essential  Oil  of  Almonds,”  were  found 
by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  The  body  was 
quite  cold,  and  the  rigor  mortis  perfectly 
established.  It  was  speedily  removed  to 
the  workliouse,  where  it  was  seen  by  a 
medical  man  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
There  were  found  near  to,  or  on  the  j>er- 
son  of  the  deceased,  six  sovereigns,  two 
half-sovereigns,  a  five-pound-note,  twelve 
shillings  and  sixpence  m  silver,  some  cop¬ 
pers,  a  white  cambric  pocket-handkerchief, 
a  small  pocket  paper-knife,  a  latch-key,  a 
pair  of  gloves,  a  case  containing  two  razors, 
and  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  written 
his  name  and  aidurcss.  As  is  tisual  in  all 
such  cases,  an  inquest  was  held  upon  the 
body.  In  addition  to  the  coroner  for  the 
interest  of  the  crown,  it  was  attended  by 
a  coroner  to  watch  the  proceedings  in  the 
interest  of  the  family  of  the  deceased ; 
and,  according  to  the  report  in  the  Times 
newspaper,  the  jury  having  proceeded  to 
I  the  dead-house,  the  following  facts  were 
educed : 

1.  The  butler  of  the  deceased  identified 
the  body  as  being  that  of  his  master,  and 
stated  that  he  must  have  left  the  house 
between  half-past  eleven,  when  he  saw  him 
last,  and  a  quarter  to  one,  when  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  fasten  the  door.  He  also  stated 
that  his  master  had  taken  with  him  a 
hea\'y  great-coat,  which  “  he  seldom  wore.” 

2.  A  laboring  man  deposed  to  finding 
the  deceased  “lying  on  his  back,  with  his 
head  bent  backwards  against  a  furze-bush. 
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an<i  his  feet  towards  the  odcfe  of  the  bosf. 
AH  his  clothes  were  on  except  his  hat, 
which  lay  near  to  the  body.”  This  witness 
also  described  the  things  mentioned  above 
as  h.aving  been  foumi  beside  him,  but  “  he 
di<l  not  feet  the  skin  of  the  body  at  all,  to 
know  w'hether  or  not  it  was  cold.” 

3.  A  |K>lice  constable  saw  nothing  about 
the  sj»ot  to  indicate  a  struggle,  except  a 
mark  or  two  which  thedeceaseil  appeared 
to  have  made  with  his  heels.  The  cream- 
jug,  which  ha<l  a  few  droi)s  of  the  fwison 
still  in  it,  was  lying  near  him,  as  if  it  had 
dropped  from  his  right  hand.  The  bottle 
lay  on  his  left  side  with  the  stopper  out, 
and  about  a  foot  distant  from  it. 

4.  The  surgeon  of  Hampstead  saw  the 
hotly  at  twenty  minutes  to  ten,  in  the 
deal  1-house.  It  was  then  quite  cold,  and 
the  limbs  rigiil.  There  was  a  most  power¬ 
ful  odor  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  al¬ 
monds  perce]»tible  .at  the  mouth ;  but 
there  was  nothing  else  to  show  that  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  had  committed  sui¬ 
cide. 

5.  The  bxxtlcr  was  called  a  second  time, 

and  identified  the  cream-jug  as  that  which 
his  master  used  at  tea  on  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning.  He  also  proved  that  the  poison  in 
question  had  been  procure<l  from  the  che¬ 
mist  with  whom  the  deceased  w.as  in  the 
habit  of  dealing.  The  order  for  the  poison 
was  as  follows :  “  Get  from  Maitland’s 

a  bottle  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  al¬ 
monds  ;  I  don’t  know  the  quantity  wanted, 
but — but  Kenyon  [a  groom]  writes  to  me 
to  bring  one  pound’s  worth.  Pay  my  bill 
at  Maitland’s.”  The  witness  did  not  know 
it  was  poison  he  was  to  get  at  Maitland’s. 
He  thought  it  was  some  ingretlients  in  a 
hair-wash  which  his  master  was  going  to 
mix  in  two  bottles,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  sideboard.  “The  deceased  was  a 
temjxerate  and  sober  man.  He  drank  only 
a  glass  or  two  of  sherry  with  his  dinner. 
He  had  not  of  late  noticed  .any  change  in 
the  tleceased’s  manner.  The  deceased 
was  much  occiqxied  in  business.  He  had 
not  complained  of  his  head  .at  all,  or  of 
not  being  able  to  slee]>,  nor  was  he  under 
medical  treatment.  He  came  home  unex- 

S'ctedly  to  dinner  on  Saturday  evening. 

e  seldom  dined  at  home,  but  usually  at 
his  club.  He  left  home  in  a  cab  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  with  a  qu.antity  of  papers 
with  him,  as  he  w'as  accustomed  to  do. 
Before  getting  into  the  cab,  he  returned 
to  his  room  upstairs,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
something.  Again,  before  he  had  been 
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away  in  the  cab  many  minutes,  he  return¬ 
ed,  .and  went  upstairs  for  a  few  moments. 
He  drove  off  in  the  cab  again,  and  did  not 
return  until  the  evening.  He  had  never 
before,  to  witness’s  knowledge,  made  any 
attempt  on  his  life.” 

6.  A  solicitor,  who  was  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  deceased,  then  gave  evi- 
tlence.  He  saw  deceased  last  alive  shortly 
before  eleven  o’clock  on  Saturday  night 
last.  He  ajxpeared  oppressed  by  his  under¬ 
takings.  Latterly,  he  seemed  rather  hag¬ 
gard.  During  the  hast  week  particularly, 
there  was  a  great  change  in  his  appearance. 
He  seemed  to  Ixe  quite  borne  down  by  the 
extent  of  his  business,  and  “  particularly 
by  some  occurrences  which  took  place 
with  reference  to  his  affairs  last  week. 
They  w'ere  losses  and  pecuniary  embarrass- 
j  ments  which  had  lately  come  upon  him.” 

I  During  the  interview,  this  witness  noticed 
i  a  jMiculiarity  in  deceased’s  manner.  His 
I  eyes  were  bloodshot ;  he  was  very  rest¬ 
less,  and  e\adently  not  in  his  usual  temper¬ 
ament.  Had  never  seen  him  in  such  a 
state  before.”  This  witness  had  again  oc¬ 
casion  to  call  at  night,  when  he  was  unex¬ 
pected.  “He  seemetl  surprised  when  I 
went  in,  and  was  walking  about  the  room, 
which  was  very  unusual  with  him.  I 
thought  I  perceived  a  great  redness  and 
peculiarity  almut  the  eyes,  as  if  he  had 
been  weeping.”  This  witnes.s,  on  being 
cro88-examine<l,  admitted  having  made  a 
remark  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  be 
surprised  if  deceased  wsis  to  shoot  himself. 
“The  reason  I  made  that  remark  was, 
that  being  a  m.an  of  extraordinary  clear¬ 
ness  .and  strength  of  mind,  my  impression 
was  that  these  reverses,  coming  suddenly 
upon  him,  as  they  did  on  Wednesiiay 
morning  last,  his  mind  would  break  down 
at  once.  I  w'as  told  Last  week  th.at  his 
losses  were  very  severe.  The  subject  was 
discussed  in  my  office,  and  he  admittetl 
it.” 

The  coroner  said  nothing  could  be  clear¬ 
er  than  the  cause  of  death.  It  was  per¬ 
fectly  evitlent  to  him  that  the  unfortunate 
gentleman  had  died  by  his  owm  act.  No- 
i  thing  could  by  any  possibility  bo  plainer. 

1  “  It  was  much  to  be  dej)lored,”  said  the 
coroner,  “  th.at  facility  was  afforded  to 
■  him  to  obtain  the  jwison  in  the  w.ay 
I  he  had  done ;  but,  judging  from  his 
carrying  a  couple  of  razors  in  his  pocket, 
i  it  was  clear  that  if  he  had  failed  in  de- 
i  stropng  himself  by  taking  or  procuring  the 
i  essential  oil  of  almonds,  he  would  have 
30 
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done  h,  with  a  razor.  The  only  question 
for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  was,  as 
to  what  was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the 
time  he  committed  the  act.” 

It  also  transpired,  in  evidence  at  the  in¬ 
quest,  that  the  pecuniary  affiurs  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  were  greatly  involved.  He  was 
what  may  be  called  a  financier  on  a  gigan¬ 
tic  scale  ;  and  it  has  since  transpired,  that 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  involved 
in  frauds  and  forgeries  to  the  enormous 
extent  of  one  million  pounds  sterling,  and 
that  an  expected  early  exposure  was  the 
motive  for  the  suicide. 

In  the  face  of  such  conclusive  evidence 
as  we  find  adduced  at  the  inquest,  and  of 
which  the  above  is  a  summary,  it  might, 
we  think,  be  held  as  almost  impossible  to 
dispute  the  fiict  of  this  being  a  case  of  sui¬ 
cide  of  the  most  determined  kind.  The 
butler  speaks  positively  on  the  subject  of 
the  identity ;  and  the  Times'  report  men¬ 
tions  .that  two  of  his  brothers  were  also 
present,  and  likendse  several  of  deceased’s 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances ;  and 
it  is  evident,  as  they  say  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  that  they  believed  the  body  to 
be  that  of  the  person  whose  name  and  ad- 
<lres8  was  found  in  the  pocket.  The  coro¬ 
ner  also  is  certain,  and  so  is  the  surgeon 
who  made  the  postmortem  examination. 
But  all  this,  w^e  are  told,  must  now  go  for 
nothing — it  is  only  a  case  of  imf>osture, 
and  a  deception  which  has  been  practised 
on  the  confiding  public. 

This  view  of  the  case  w'as  first  j>romul- 
gated  in  a  newspaper  on  the  29th  of  March 
last,  in  a  communication  “by  K.  W.  A.  of 
D.,”  whom  the  editor  of  the  paper  in  ques¬ 
tion*  leads  us,  in  a  note,  to  look  upon  as 
the  same  ingenious  person  who  questioned 
the  existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  cont.ained  in  the  letter  of  R.  W.  A. : 

1.  That  the  first  fact  of  importance  in 
the  case  is.  What  has  become  of  all  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  that  were  knowm 
to  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  de¬ 
ceased  ?  “  That  on  tlie  particular  Satur¬ 

day  of  the  alleged  suicide,  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  (1300/.)  was  paid  by  a 
gentleman  into  the  hands  of  deceased — a 
sum  of  which,  from  that  time  to  the  pre¬ 
sent,  not  the  slightest  trace  has  been  found. 
Mr.  Keating,  also,  on  the  second  day’s  in¬ 
quest,  speaks  of  a  bank-note  of  1000/.,  w’hich 
was  not  to  be  found  among  his  effects.” 


*  Dublin  Kaiion. 


Various  large  remittances  are  known  to 
have  been  also  made,  in  addition  to  this 
sum  of  2300/.,  “clearly  made  away  with.” 
Therefore,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave, 
we  find  deceased  collecting,  as  it  were,  his 
accounts,  and  as  e.ager  for  money  as  if  he 
was  to  live  a  score  of  years  longer. 

2.  The  dates  of  his  letters  show  that  he 
meditated  suicide  a  full  week  before  its 
alleged  consummation ;  during  most  of 
which  time  “  he  was  engaged  in  borrow¬ 
ing.” 

3.  The  following  observations  on  the 
rigor  mortis  are  made  a  strong  point  in 
the  argument.  We  have  first  a  (juotation 
from  Paris  and  FonUanqne's  Medical 
Jurisprudence  :  “  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  general  rule,  that  the  more  sudden  the 
death,  the  longer  is  cadaverous  stiffness 

from  taking  place . If  a  body  in  such 

cases  be  cold  and  stiff,  we  may  be  certain 
that  more  than  twelve  hours  have  elapsed 
since  the  fatal  event.”  It  is  argued  that 
the  deceased  could  not  have  reached 
Hampstead  Heath  before  twelve  o’clock, 
at  the  very  earliest,  taking  into  account 
that  he  was  seen  by  his  solicitor  shortly 
before  eleven,  and  by  his  butler  at  half¬ 
past  eleven  o’clock.  The  suicide,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  take  place  before  half-jtast 
twelve  at  the  earliest,  or  two  o’clock  at 
the  latest ;  and  yet,  at  a  quarter  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  the  body  w.as  stiff 
and  cold,  “the  rigor  mortis  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  !”  “We  have  already  establish¬ 
ed,”  says  the  ingenious  R.  W.  A.,  “  half¬ 
past  twelve  as  the  earliest  hour  at 
which  a  suicide  could  have  taken  place, 
which  gives  us  as  the  greatest  possible  in¬ 
terval  which  could  have  elapsed  between 
the  supposed  suicide  and  the  finding  of  the 
body  ‘cold  and  precisely  eight  hours 
and  a  quarter." 

4.  Dr.  Guy,  in  his  treatise  on  Medical 
Jurisprtidence,  Tj).  278,  says:  “One  gene¬ 
ral  rule  may  be  laid  down.  We  should 
never  content  ourselves  with  the  mere 
passive  exercise  of  our  senses  or  judg¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  enough  to  see  the  objects 
which  actually  present  themselves  to  the 
eye — we  must  look  for  such  as  are  not  ob¬ 
vious  at  the  first  glance.  To  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  good  observers,  we  must  add  the 
intelligence  and  invention  of  an  experi¬ 
menter.  We  must  beware  of  a  hasty  de¬ 
cision,  and  remember  that  the  apparent 
cause  of  death  is  not  always  the  real  one.” 
And  further,  as  to  the  place  in  which  the 
body  is  found,  “  the  first  caution  is  not  to 
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concluile  too  hastily  that  the  spot  in  which  I  minute  cirumstances  have  alone  furushed 
a  body  is  discovered  is  that  in  which  death  the  convincing  proofs  of  guilt.”  This  is 
actually  took  place.”  Dr.  Beck  s-ays,  that  followed  by  a  piece  of  truly  singular  evi- 
“  very  soon  after  de.ath  such  a  total  change  dence  from  the  butler  :  Deceased  had  pre- 
of  the  features  takes  place  that  it  is  impos-  viously  that  evening  asked  liim  to  clean 
sible  for  the  nearest  relatives  to  recognize  two  bottles  and  place  them  on  the  side- 
them.”  board,  which  he  did.  lie  (witness)  did  not 

5.  Another  medical  .authority  says :  “  It  know  it  was  poison  that  he  had  to  get  at 
cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  upon  Mr.  Maithand's.  He  thought  it  was  some 
the  iliscovery  of  a  dead  body,  its  situation  ingredient  in  a  h.air-wash  which  his  master 
and  attitude  should  never  be  disturbed  was  going  to  mix  in  the  two  bottles,  which 
until  it  has  been  examined  by  comjietent  had  been  placed  on  the  sideboard.” 
jH-rsons.  We  may,  for  example,  find  the  9.  He  had  just  previously  |)osted  away 
deco.ased  in  a  ^losture  which  he  could  nev-  a  letter  to  his  sister,  informing  her  of  hLs 
er  have  himself  assumed,  whence  we  should  intention  to  commit  suicide. 

be  le<l  to  conclude  th.at  he  had  not  fallen  10.  Why  did  this  person  walk  out  to 
by  his  own  h.ands.  In  the  case  of  the  dis-  Hampstead  Heath  at  midnight  to  commit 
puted  suicide  of  the  EaH  of  Essex  in  the  the  deed  ?  is  next  asked.  “It  has  appear- 
Tower,  much  information  was  lost  by  the  ed  to  me  very  strange,  that  a  man  iiitcnd- 
l>ody  having  been  stripped  and  removed  ing  to  make  away  with  himself  by  a  poi- 
before  a  due  examination  took  place.”  son  instantaneous  in  its  effects,  should 

6.  We  may  note  as  a  commentary  on  trudge  out  to  ILampstead  Heath  in  the 

the  alxtve,  th.at  the  body  was  removed  to  midille  of  the  night  for  the  purpose,  first 
Hampstead  workhou.se  before  being  exam-  putting  into  his  pocket  a  piece  of  paper 
ined  by  .any  competent  person.  to  tell  his  name.  In  short,  the  doing  so 

7.  As  to  the  identfication,  the  follow-  were  putting  one’s  self  to  a  deal  of  trouble 
ing  remarks  are  made :  The  body  was  not  for  no  intelligible  puriKJse.” 

identified  .at  the  incjue.st  by  any  individual  11.  It  Ls  assumed,  that  among  2,500,000 
whose  causa  scienticB  consisted  in  any  people  (the  j)opulation  of  London)  it  would 
knowledge  of  the  l>ody  by  marks  or  pecu-  be  e.asy  enough  to  find  a  dead  body  for 
liarities  of  structure.  The  only  witness  any  purpose. 

who  swears  to  the  identity,  is  the  butler.  As  might  have  been  anticipated  of  a 
who  ha<i  been  only  eighteen  months  in  the  speculation  so  curious  as  that  of  K.  W.  A., 
servdee  of  decease<I.  “  It  is  upon  the  evi-  it  was  extensively  circulated  by  being  im- 
•ience  of  this  |)erson,  and  this  |K*r8on  only,  medi.ately  copie«l  into  all  the  London  and 
that  the  body  was  iclentified  for  the  jury.”  provincial  pajK-rs.  Of  course  it  was  at 
The  fact  of  the  butler’s  not  having  ob-  first  only  laughed  at,  as  an  ingenious  piece 
serx'ed  any  change  in  his  m.aster  during  of  reasoning  ;  and  the  coroner  who  presid- 
the  last  month  or  two,  .and  that  his  man-  ed  at  the  trijil  was  thought  finally  to  have 
ner  on  the  fatal  Saturday  was  the  8.ame  as  settled  the  matter  when  he  wrote  to  the 
usu.al,  does  not  agree  with  the  statement  Times  in  answer  to  the  above,  that  there 
of  the  solicitor,  who  stated  that  deceased  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  iden- 
latterly  appeared  haggard,  and  that  he  tity  of  the  body,  as  he  himself  had  made 
noticed  an  extraordinary  change  in  his  ap-  a  very  minute  examination  of  it,  and  had 
IKjarance  during  the  last  week.  even  ojiened  the  eyelids,  &c.  The  sur- 

8.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  letter  geon,  too,  who  made  the  post-mortem  ex- 
is  occupied  in  criticising  the  fact  of  de-  amination,  thought  it  necessary  to  state 
ceaseil  being  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  again,  through  means  of  the  press,  the  fact 
a  hair-wa.sh,  and  is  introduced  hy  another  of  his  having  found  a  very  considerable 
quotation  from  Paris  and  Fonblanque,  qmmtity  of  poison  in  the  stomach  of  the 
vol.  ii.,  p.  18  :  “  In  conducting  our  iuqui-  corpse. 

ry,  the  most  trifling  incidents  connected  Notwithst.anding  the  re-statement  of 
with  the  decea.sed  should  not  pass  unheed-  these  two  great  facts,  the  idea  gained 
ed ;  for  however  unimportant  they  may  at  I  ground  that  the  suicide  was  in  reality  a 
first  individually  appe.ar,we  shall  often  find  I  complete  deception.  The  old  facts  were 
that,  in  combination,  they  will  afford  the  once  again  dwelt  upon.  His  anxiety  about 

Crincipal  data  for  the  solution  of  our  pro-  his  papers  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and 
lem.  With  how  many  examples  will  the  j  his  repeated  returns  to  his  study  after  he 
history  of  crime  present  ns  where  the  most  i  had  gone  out,  point,  it  is  thought,  to  anx- 
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ietics  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  ap-  lisrence  we  have  received  on  the  snbject, 
proaching  death,  and  lead  to  the  suppo-  which  goes  to  prove  the  whole  reasoning 
'  sition  of  Tiis  being  at  that  time  busjr  mak-  to  be  correct  ;  it  is,  that  a  resjiectable 
ing  arrangements  for  flight.  The  gigantic  correspondent,  living  in  Tipperary,  writes 
system  of  swindling  in  which  it  is  now  to  the  Cork  Examiner  to  say  that  a  lady, 

\  ImowTi  deceased  had  been  engaged,  must,  residing  a  short  distance  from  that  town, 

it  is  said,  have  put  him  in  possession  of  a  had  received  a  letter  from  her  father  in 
sum  of  money  so  immense  as  to  render  it  Louisiana,  United  States,  in  which  he 
easy  to  carry  out  any  piece  of  deception,  states  that  the  supposed  suicide  is  there 
however  difficult.  And  we  are  also  tri-  alive  and  well,  and  that  he  saw  him.  The 
umphantly  told,  that  as  the  whole  career  of  name  of  this  American  corrcspon<lent  has 
the  man  was  a  development  of  swindling  been  fumishetl  to  the  above  paper,  and  he 
and  forgery,  “  he  has,  in  fact,  been  merely  is  represented  as  being  a  gentleman  of  un¬ 
capping  the  climax  of  his  forgeries  by  a  doubted  respectability, 
dexterous  forgery  of  himself.”  We  are  j  It  will  certainly,  we  think,  be  admitted, 
also  told,  “that  the  agony  of  mind  dis-  after  a  perusal  of  both  sides  of  the  argu- 
played  to  his  visitor  of  Saturday  evening  ment,  that  this  is  a  very  singular  case,  and 
was  a  clever  piece  of  acting;  that  the  letters  that,  if  the  objections  are  well  founded,  it 
were  .an  ingenious  contrivance  to  strength-'  will  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
en  belief  in  liis  death;  that  the  written  most  interesting  in  the  history  of  medical 
order  for  the  poison,  the  selection  of  the  jurisprudence.  It  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be 
silver  jug,  and  the  body  cjirefully  placed  I  deemed  to  be  out  of  the  bounds  of  prob.a- 
on  a  mound  on  Hampstead  Heath,  were  !  bility,  for  we  have  perused  stories  of  mis- 
all  of  a  piece,  cleverly  contrived,  and  ad- 1  taken  identity,  in  regard  to  living  persons, 
mirably  carried  out.”  I  much  more  singular  th.an  the  one  just  nar- 

The  elaborate  and  varied  collection  of  |  rated ;  and  we  have  seen  in  our  theatres 
imatters  found  on  deceased,  consisting  ofj  such  wonderful  transformations  of  face  and 
money  of  v.aried  kinds,  the  paper-knife,  Ac.,  ■  feature  as  quite  surjirised  us.  Of  these  we 
are  all  a  part  of  the  sham ;  and  the  writ-  i  may  point  to  the  imitation  of  the  Wizard 
ing  of  the  name  .and  address  was  unneces-  i  of  the  North  by  Charles  Mathews,  and  the 
sary  in  the  case  of  a  man  so  well  known  !  imitation  of  the  latter  by  Mr.  Leigh  Mur- 
as  deceased,  who  was  a  member  of  par- 1  ray,  both  recently  before  the  juiblic.  And 
liament,  and  a  celebrated  shareholder  in,  I  even  regarding  the  identity  of  the  de.ad — 
and  chairman  of  many  joint-stock  com-  allowing  the  re.ader  to  form  his  own  jiidg- 
panies.  It  is  asked.  Would  the  body  ment  on  the  above  statements — we  can 
have  been  so  readily  knowm  had  there  cite  parallel  instances  where  mistakes  equal- 
been  no  written  p.ajier  with  the  name  ?  ly  curious  have  been  made.  The  follow- 
It  is  also  reported  that  deceased  said,  on  ing  is  a  case  in  point :  In  the  year  1 P39, 
meeting  a  friend  in  the  city :  Good-bye :  in  a  certain  city,  a  corpse,  with  the  feet 
I  am  going  a  long  journey.”  and  hands  firmly  bound  with  a  cord,  and 

Another  great  tact  on  this  side  of  the  the  body  bent  up,  w.as  found  tied  into  a 
case  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of|  sack,  which  w.as  flo.ating  on  the  w.ater,  (not 
the  boots  of  deceased  being  perfectly  clean  |  the  Bosphorus.)  An  examin.ation  of  the 
and  free  from  mud.  Why  did  he  choose  !  body  took  place,  and  several  wounds  of  a 
to  go  so  far  from  home  to  die  ?  How  did  i  superficial  character  were  discovered  on 
he  get  there  —  in  a  cab  ?  If  so,  where  is  the  limbs,  while  on  the  side  of  the  neck  an 
the  cabman  who  drove  him  ?  If  he  w,alked  j  incised  wound  about  an  inch  deep  w.as 
on  a  wet  night,  how  h.appen3  it  that  his ;  seen.  The  physician  who  examine<l  the 
boots  were  perfectly  free  from  stain  ?  j  body  inferred  tVom  their  appearance  that 
“  How  did  he  cross  the  moist  .and  muddy  j  these  marks  were  made  after  death.  The 
ground  that  encircled  the  hillock  on  which  |  corpse  was  laid  out  at  a  p.articular  place, 
the  body  was  found  ?  ”  This  particular  '  for  the  purpose  of  being  identified  ;  and, 
spot  could  not  be  approached  in  the  day- 1  singular  to  relate,  it  was  claimed  as  l>eing 
time  without  soiling  the  boots  or  shoes ; !  the  corpse  of  three  different  individu.als : 
and  yet,  on  a  wet  evening,  at  midnight, :  first,  as  that  of  a  person  who  had  dii'd  of 
the  journey  across  the  bog  was  cleanly  ac-  i  delirium  tremens,  and  been  buried  a  few 
complished  !  This  brings  the  evidence  to  I  days  before  in  a  certain  cemetery  ;  second- 
a  most  dramatic  climax,  and  scarcely  re- 1  ly,  it  was  positively  affirmed,  by  a  celebrat- 
quires  the  additional  and  very  latest  Intel-  j  ed  physician,  that  it  was  the  corpse  of  a 
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robber  whom  he  had  stabbed  in  the  neck 
while  protecting  his  house  from  an  attempt 
to  rob  it  by  four  persons,  one  of  whom  | 
was  the  subject  of  identification  ;  thirdly,  ! 
and  as  if  this  was  not  a  sufficient  complica- 1 
tion,  a  new  claimant  arose  for  the  body, 
in  the  person  of  a  surgeon  who  had  intend¬ 
ed  to  use  it  for  anatomical  pur|)oses,  and 
who,  while  engaged  in  conveying  it  to  his 
dissecting-room  in  a  boat,  was  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  let  it  fall  overboard.  All  were 
equally  confident  in  their  claims ;  but  it 
was  afier wards  demonstrated  that  not  one 
of  them  w.as  the  true  owner  of  the  bo<ly, 
it  being  proved  that  the  jHjrson  had  died 
at  his  own  house  before  the  time  of  the 
robbery,  when  the  wound  was  given  ;  and 
that  therefore  it  was  neither  the  lost  sub¬ 
ject,  nor  yet  the  person  that  died  of  deli¬ 
rium  tremens. 

We  need  scarcely  recal  the  recent  case 
of  assa.ssiuation  in  London,  or  the  finding 
of  the  l)ody  of  FoschinL,  the  assas.siu,  in  , 
the  Thames,  at  first  so  j>ositively  asserted  j 
to  be  that  of  the  Italian,  but  afterwards 
found  to  be  that  of  another  person.  An-  | 
other  ca.se  of  mistaken  identity  is  thus  ; 
stated  by  Heck :  “  A  resurrection-man  was 
tried  for  raising  the  body  of  a  young  wo¬ 
man  from  the  churchyard  of  Stirling.  Nine 
weeks  after  death,  the  body  was  «liscov- 
ered,  and  identified  by  all  the  relations, 
not  only  by  the  features,  but  by  a  mark 
which  the^  believed  could  not  be  mistak¬ 
en,  she  being  lame  of  the  left  leg,  which 
was  shorter  than  the  right.  There  w'as  a 
gooil  <leal  of  curious  swearing  as  to  the 
length  of  time  after  death  that  the  body 
could  be  recognized ;  but  the  jury  were 
convinced  that  the  lihtL  was  proven^  and 
gave  a  verdict  accordingly.  Now,  I  am 
certain  that  this  was  not  the  body  of  the 
woman  who  was  taken  from  the  church¬ 
yard  of  Stirling,  but  one  that  at  least  six 
weeks  after  the  time  libelled  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  Falkirk,  from  which  she 


was  taken  by  this  man,  who  also  took 
the  other,  for  which  he  was  tried — she 
also  was  lame  of  the  left  leg.  Thus, 
though  guilty  of  the  offence  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  was  found  guilty  by  a  mistake 
of  the  body.” 

We  may  conclude  wdth  one  other  case 
of  error  in  the  identification  of  a  dead 
body.  It  occurred  in  Canada  in  the  year 
1827,  where  the  corpse  of  a  man  named 
Munroe  was  supposed  to  be  that^f  a  mur- 
i  dered  free-mason  named  William  Morgan. 

1  The  body  was  found  on  the  beach  of  Lake 
I  Ontario,  and  the  jury  who  sat  on  it  gave 
[  in  a  verdict  of  its  being  a  person  unknown 
j  to  them,  who  had  met  his  death  by  drown- 
,  ing.  It  was  then  buried ;  but,  in  conse- 
:  (pience  of  a  rumor  of  its  being  the  liody  of 
I  William  Morgan,  it  was  disinterred,  and 
'  made  the  subject  of  a  fresh  inquest.  Mrs. 

I  Morgan,  the  physician  of  Morgan,  Dr. 
Henry  of  Rochester,  and  several  others 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  deceased, 
deposed  to  its  being  his  body.  “  Mrs. 
Morgan  had  not  a  particle  of  doubt,”  and 
fully  believed  the  corpse  to  be  that  of  her 
husband.  From  her  testimony,  smd  that 
of  other  witnesses,  the  fact  of  its  being 
Morgan  appeared  to  be  conclusively  es¬ 
tablished,  in  spite  of  the  only  two  circum¬ 
stances  against  it — the  difference  of  dress, 
and  the  jiockets  being  filled  with  tracts — 
and  notwithstanding  which,  the  jury  gave 
a  verdict  that  it  was  his  body ;  and  it  was 
again  interred.  Shortly  afterwards,  an 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  Canada 
pa))ers  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery 
of  the  body  of  Timothy  Munroe,  who  was 
drowned  at  Newark  on  the  river  Niagara. 
From  the  verj-  minute  description  of  the 
clothes,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  it  applied 
to  the  8upjx)sed  body  of  Morgan.-  It  was 
again,  therefore,  exhumed  ;  and  from  in¬ 
contestable  evidence,  the  fiict  w-as  es¬ 
tablished  that  it  was  in  reality  the  tsMly 
of  Timothy  Munroe  of  Upi>er  Cauadx 
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Thk  magnificent  Island  of  Cnba — the 
queen  of  the  Antilles,  and  the  richest  jewel 
in  the  colonial  diadem  of  Sjwiin — stretches 
for  eight  hundred  miles,  long,  narrow,  and 
crescent-shaped,  between  the  Carribean 
Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  climate 
is  delicious ;  a  perpetual  spring  reigns, 
snow  never  fells,  hurricanes  are  less  fre¬ 
quent  and  less  violent  than  in  the  other 
West  Indian  Islands,  the  sky  is  of  the 
deepest  azure,  the  sea  singularly  pure  and 
transparent,  and  the  moon  and  stars  shine 
with  a  lustre  unknown  in  colder  climes. 
Its  shores  are  indented  by  many  safe  and 
spacious  harbors ;  fertile  lowlands  occupy 
four  fifths  of  its  surface ;  while  in  the  m- 
terior  are  several  ranges  of  mountains,  one 
of  which,  the  ^erra  del  Cobre,  attains  the 
height  of  7674  feet.  The  forests,  which 
still  cover  more  than  half  of  the  Island,  are 
brightened  by  the  •vdvid  coloring  of  tropi¬ 
cal  flowers,  and  full  of  the  most  valuable 
and  beautiful  timber.  At  every  step  the 
e^e  is  charmed  by  the  exuberance  and  va¬ 
riety  of  vegetable  life.  There  is  the 
gigantic  mahogany,  the  red  cedar,  the  ebo¬ 
ny  and  lignum  vitae  ;  the  stately  palm,  with 
its  white  stem  glittering  in  the  sunbeams 
like  a  column  of  burnished  silver;  the 
gracefiil  bamboo,  growing  in  clumps  and 
waving  to  every  breeze ;  groves  of  the 
dark  mango,  forming,  with  its  dense  leaf¬ 
age,  an  impenetrable  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun ;  the  wild  orange-tree,  the  myr¬ 
tle-leaved  vine,  the  guava,  the  tamarind, 
and  the  aloe,  intermingled  with  flowers  of 
every  hue ;  whilst  even  the  jungles  are 
netted  over  by  the  creeping  convolvulus. 
All  around  there  is  a  brightness  of  color¬ 
ing,  and  a  teeming  profusion  of  vegetation 
everywhere  bursting  forth,  and  liearing 
the  strongest  testimony  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate. 
Add  to  this  that  the  population  is  scanty, 
and  only  a  fifth  of  the  surface  under  culti- 

*  By  the  Honorable  Hekbt  A.  Mubrat.  Lon- 1 
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vation,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Cuba 
not  only  holds  out  the  strongest  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  enterjirlsing  emigrant,  but 
also  offers  a  most  tempting  prize  to  her 
strong,  unscrupulous  neighbor,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  of  America.  Nor  need  we  won¬ 
der  that,  in  answer  to  the  inquirv’,  “  Who 
shall  determine  the  fiiture  of  this  noble 
Island  ?”  a  voice  comes  wafted  on  the 
western  breeze,  “  I  guess  we  shall.” 

Cuba  conshlerably  exceeds  Ireland  in 
size,  but  is  not  so  compact,  being  very 
narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length.  One 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  Ls  that  called 
the  “  Vuelta  Abajo,”  in  which  are  some  of 
the  finest  sugar  and  coffee  est.ates.  It  is 
the  promised  land  of  the  small  planters  of 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  The  richest  dcs 
partment,  however,  is  that  termed  the 
“Vuelta  Arriba,”  or  region  of  red  earth, 
a  perfect  garden  of  plenty  and  prosperity. 
Here  are  the  largest  sugar  plantations, 
which  yield  immense  revenues  to  their 
proprietors,  in  spite  of  the  great  outlay  on 
slaves,  overseers,  and  machinery.  The 
owners  are  seldom  absentees,  generally 
residing  on  their  e.states  for  some  portion 
of  the  year.  These  wealthy  planters  give 
the  tone  to  Cuban  society,  and  to  them 
belong  the  thirty  or  forty  Counts  and 
Marejuises — “  sugar  nobles,”  as  the  old 
Spaniards  call  them.  Closely  allied  with 
these  proprietors  are  the  great  Creole 
merchants,  to  whose  energy  and  enteqirise 
the  Island  owes  much  of  its  prestmt  pros¬ 
perity.  Tlie  Spanish  Government  and 
officials,  in  whom  is  centred  all  jKilitical 
power,  have  done  almost  nothing ;  it  is 
these  planters  and  merchants  who  have 
effected  everything  that  has  hitherto  been 
done  to  improve  the  cmiabilities  and  de¬ 
velop  the  resources  of  Cuba  ;  and  among 
them  is  to  be  found  a  body  of  well-inform¬ 
ed,  intelligent,  and  courteous  gentlemen 
of  which  any  country  might  well  be  proud. 
In  8i>ite,  however,  of  all  their  exertions, 
road-making  and  agriculture  in  Cuba  are 
very  imperfect  and  partial.  Only  a  fifth 
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of  the  land  is  under  crop :  more  than  four 
and  a  half  millions  of  acres  are  totally  uncul- ! 
tivated,  whHst  half  of  the  surface  is  still  vir-  j 
^n  forest,  unexplored  and  pathless.  Much  1 
of  the  inhabited  interior,  too,  is  but  little  , 
visited,  and  almost  unknown.  The  mag- ; 
niticent  vale  of  Mariel,  fair  as  those  outer  i 
realms  of  Paradise  over  which  the  eyes  of 
Adam  ranged  from  his  “heaven-kissing 
verdurous  walls the  romantic  cliffs  that 
mirror  their  wealth  of  flowers  in  the  green  ' 
glistening  waters  of  the  winding  Canimar;  ; 
the  mighty  steeps  of  the  Loma  de  Indra, 
from  whose  heights  the  view  sweeps  to  | 
either  ocean,  and  away  to  the  dim  blue  | 
hills  of  Jamaica;  the  endless,  fragrant,  i 
palm-studded  solitudes  of  the  south-west; , 
the  picturesque  ravines  of  the  north-east, 
where  young  girls  may  be  seen  riding  on  | 
the  backs  of  oxen ;  the  subterranean  j 
stre:uns  gushing  suddenly  into  the  moon-  j 
light  from  the  blackness  of  the  snmideros^  \ 
or  “  caverns,”  which  honeycomb  the  sur-  j 
face  of  the  Island  ;  the  hundred  sequester- 1 
ed  nooks,  where  still  the  giiatjiro  chants  | 
his  rude  improvisation.s,  (melodious  and 
full  of  meaning  as  the  songs  of  a  gondolier,) 
and  channs,  in  the  skilful  gymnastics  of 
the  zupat«Md>)^  groups  of  soft-eyed  girls, 
graceful  as  the  palm-trees  arching  over-  j 
head — all  these  you  reach  over  roads  I 
that  tninsport  you  into  the  Middle  Ages.  | 
Ritling  along  those  wretched  roads,  you  | 
meet  only  the  most  primeval  vehicles,  long  | 
files  of  pack-horses  and  mules,  and  armed 
horsemen  glittering  with  spur  and  sword. 

This  state  of  things  is,  however,  improv¬ 
ing  ;  and  there  are  at  j)resent  850  miles  of 
railway  in  full  operation ;  and  a  complete 
system  of  electric  telegraph  has  hitely  been 
directed  to  be  established  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  Islaml.  A  line  of  steamers 
between  Havanna,  Havre,  and  Liverpool, 
has  also  been  recently  started,  with  every 
pro8|»ect  of  success. 

The  delightful  climate  of  Cuba  has  an 
enervating  effect  upon  the  character  and  j 
habits  of  the  people.  Life  is  indolent,  ele¬ 
gant,  voluptuous,  as  every  traveller  to 
llav.'inna  soon  discovers.  'Pliat  beautiful 
(‘apital  stands  on  the  shores  of  a  sheltered 
inlet,  charming  as  the  Bay  of  Naples  or 
the  roadstead  of  Genoa.  In  1791,  it  con¬ 
tained  forty-four  thousand  inhabitants ; 
now  it  possesses  upwards  of  three  times 
that  population.  Living  is  excessively  ex¬ 
pensive.  Luxuries  such  as  guava  jelly 
and  cigars  alone  are  cheap ;  but  necessa¬ 
ries — bread,  meat,  lodging,  and  also  coach 


hire — are  extravagantly  dear.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  mentions  that  he  paid  35«.  for  a  short 
evening  drive. 

The  Pa.seos — the  Champs  Elyses  of 
Havanna — form  the  most  charming  pro- 
inena<les  in  the  world.  Beyond  the  walls 
stretch  for  miles  broad,  well-made  roads, 
bordered,  near  the  city,  with  stately  build¬ 
ings,  and  lined  throughout  with  rows  of 
i>oplars  and  palms.  !^me  of  these  Paseos 
have  fountains,  gardens,  and  statues,  and 
are  the  afternoon  resort  of  the  gay  world. 
The  environs  of  Havanna  are  very  beauti¬ 
ful;  and  delightful  excursions  may  be  made 
to  the  iliflerent  fortresses  which  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  defend  the 
city.  These  are  exceedingly  strong.  The 
Morro  Castle  and  the  Cabanas  might  defy 
a  hostile  fleet  to  force  the  narrow  en¬ 
trance  ;  whilst,  on  the  land  side,  the  forts 
of  Principe  and  Atares  are  the  bulwarks 
of  the  town.  Fifteen  thousand  soldiers, 
however,  are  re<|uired  fully  to  garrison 
these  positions ;  and,  as  Spain  has  only 
twenty-five  thousand  on  the  whole  Island, 
she  could  scarcely  aflford  to  shut  up  so 
many  ut  ciise  of  a  hostile  inva.sion. 

The  ladies  in  Havanna  never  walk, 
and  the  favorite  mode  of  conveyance,  the 
carriage  universally  in  vogue,  is  termed  a 
voliUtte,  which  is  an  odd-looking  gig,  with 
shafts  some  sixteen  feet  long,  and  wheels 
six  yards  in  circumference,  driven  by  a 
negro  |K>stilion,  three  parts  jack-boots  and 
one  part  laced  jacket.  Inside,  however, 
it  is  most  easy,  luxurious,  and  provocative 
of  ease  and  comtbrf.  Seated  within  her 
cushioned  volante,  the  iair  Cuban  spends 
half  her  existence — goes  shopping,  pays 
visits,  and,  in  the  evening,  drives  to  the 
Paseos,  or  by  the  winding  shores  of  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Havanna,  to  inhale  the 
coolness  of  the  evening  breeze. 

The  aboriginal  population  of  Cuba  was 
entirely  extir|)ated  by  the  S|)aniards.  The 
trooper's  sword  and  the  miner’s  spade 
j  evangelized  the  Island ;  the  natives  sank 
j  under  the  cruelties  of  their  coiujuerors, 

I  and  the  labors  to  which  they  were  sub- 
I  jected  ;  and  Matauzas,  (the  “  Massacres,”) 

I  an  inqKirtant  town  on  the  north  side  of 
j  the  Island,  still  commemorates  the  last 
great  slaughter  of  the  Indians,  who  ob- 
I  jected  to  the  proffered  gifts  of  slavery  and 
I  salvation.  The  present  Creole  or  native 
I  white  ]>opulation  is  of  pure  Spanish  blood, 
I  and  amounts  to  about  500,000  ;  and  there 
j  is  about  the  same  number  of  slaves  and 
1  free  blacks.  Mr.  Murray,  the  most  recent 
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authority,  gives  a  somewhat  higher  esti- 1 
mate,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  rather 
above  the  truth.  He  states  the  popula- ' 
tion  at  600,000  slaves,*  200,000  free  blacks, 
and  500,000  whites.  This  would  place 
the  blacks  in  a  majority  of  eight  to  five 
over  the  whites ;  whereas,  in  the  United 
States,  they  form  a  minority  of  one  to 
seven.  During  the  last  century,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  population  of  Cuba  has  been  ' 
lK)th  rapid  and  steady,  nearly  eqtialling  | 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  1775  there  : 
were  only  1 71,600  inhabitants,  divided  into  i 
96,000  whites,  44,000  slaves,  and  30,000  | 
free  blacks.  And,  according  to  a  recent  i 
calculation,  the  average  increase  of  the 
jK)pulation,  for  each  period  of  ten  years,  • 
from  1790  till  1850,  has  been  29  per  cent. : ' 
while,  in  the  United  States,  for  the  same  ! 
period,  it  has  reached  35  per  cent. ;  but 
this  difference  in  favor  of  the  States  may  i 
be,  not  unfairly,  imputed  to  the  naturally  j 
slower  increase  of  the  Spanish  race.  j 

The  government  of  Cuba  is  a  despotism.  ; 
All  power  is  centred  in  the  Captain-Gene- 1 
ral,  who  is  changed  every  five  years,  and  j 
who  is  always  a  native  of  Spain.  For ! 
more  than  a  century  his  authority  has  | 
been  absolute,  and  in  1853  his  powers ' 
were  considerably  increased,  and  extended  ! 
over  the  whole  Island.  His  is  now  a  die- ! 
tatorship,  from  whose  authority  nothing  j 
is  exempted.  All  political  influence  and 
office,  under  the  Governor,  is  possessed  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  this  unjust  partiality 
is  deeply  felt  and  resented  by  the  Creole 
population,  and  has  most  materially  con¬ 
tributed  to  alienate  their  affections  from 
the  mother  country.  An  incessant  and 
inquisitorial  tyranny  is  exercised  bv  the ! 
Spanish  Government,  and  the  doctrine  of  j 
constructive  treason  is  well  understood. 
None  of  the  revolutions  in  Spain  have  had 
the  effect  of  extending  political  freedom 
to  Cuba ;  and  all  her  aspirations  after 
increased  liberties,  and  extended  reforms, 
have  been  sternly  repressed.  In  1812, 
when  a  free  constitution  was  proclaimed 
in  Spain,  Cuba  was  permitted  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and 
Don  F.  Arango,  a  most  .able  and  active 
man,  was  the  first  Cuban  member  re¬ 
turned.  By  the  Constitution  of  1833, 
however,  the  privilege  thus  accorded  was 
withdnmm  ;  and,  by  decree  of  February, 
1837,  the  right  of  representation  was  final¬ 
ly  done  away  with,  and  it  was  proposed 
for  the  future,  to  regulate  the  government 
of  Cuba  by  “  special  laws.”  Don  J ose  An- 
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tonio  Sacco,  the  excluded  Cuban  deputy, 
published  a  most  able  pain})hlet,  exposing 
the  flagrant  injustice  of  this  mefisure,  which 
was  not  only  a  violation  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  Article  of  the  New  Spanish  Con¬ 
stitution,  which  declared  “the  basis  for 
national  representation  to  be  the  same  in 
both  hemisj)heres,”  but  was  also,  at  the 
same  time,  most  ill-judged  and  impolitic, 
and  has  done  more  to  irritate  the  Creoles, 
to  alienate  their  attachment,  and  to  spread 
abroad  a  desire  for  independence,  than 
any  other  act  of  Spanish  folly  and  tyranny 
of  which  they  have  had  to  complain. 

Politically  speaking,  Cuba  is  divided  into 
two  provinces,  Havanna  and  Santiago 
da  Cuba,  and,  for  military  purposes,  into 
three  departments.  The  judicial  |K)wer 
is  shared  between  the  Real  Audiencia 
ChanceUaria  of  Havanna  and  that  of 
Puerto  Principe.  ( >f  these  courts  the  Gov¬ 
ernor-General  is  President.  The  country 
Judges  {Jwces  pedaneos)  are  name«l  by 
the  Government ;  and  at  Havanna  and 
Santiago  da  Cuba  there  are  tribunals  of 
commerce.  The  financial  administration 
is  divided  into  three  intendencies  ;  the 
maritime  into  five  provinces,  of  M'hich 
the  chief  places  are  Havanna,  Trinidad, 
Santiago  da  Cuba,  San  Juan  de  los  Reme- 
dios,  and  Nuevitas.  There  is  an  Arch¬ 
bishop  at  Santiago  da  Cuba,  and  a  Suffra¬ 
gan  Bishop  at  Havanna ;  but  the  Church 
in  Cuba,  as  a  body,  is  now  poor,  although 
some  of  the  higher  dignitaries  still  enjoy 
large  incomes.  Practically,  religion  is 
little  regarded,  except  by  the  women ; 
but  the  tyrannical  ostentation  of  religioas 
uniformity  is  still  kept  up ;  and  every 
Protestant  settler  is  obliged  to  go  through 
the  form  of  abjuring  his  religion,  before 
his  oath  of  allegiance  can  be  received ; 
and  difficulties  are  still  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  burial  of  those  who  die  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  “  holy  Roman  Catholic  com¬ 
munion.” 

The  revenue  of  Cuba  is  derived  from 
the  customs  duties,  and  from  various  small 
taxes,  such  as  that  u|)on  cock-fighting — a 
I  favorite  amusement  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  Government  lotteries  are  also  another 
source  of  revenue.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
Cubans  are  very  heavily  taxed.  Mr. 

I  Madden  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that,  in 
!  the  year  1839,  every  white  person  in  the 
Island  paid  duties  to  Government  to  the 
amount  of  40  dollars ;  and  a  recent  Amer¬ 
ican  author  calculates  the  taxes  at  2^  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  800,000,000  dollars, 
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the  total  value  of  property  in  the  Island. 
Saijra  states,  in  his  Hixtoria  JH'otiotnica, 
that  the  revenue  of  Cuba  in  1759  w:is  only 
163,605  dollars;  and  that,  ])reviously  to 
the  declaration  of  independence  by  the 
South  American  colonies  of  Spain,  a  sum 
of  700,000  dollars  was  annually  drawn 
from  Mexico,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  Colonial  Government  in  Cuba.  In 
1820,  however,  the  revenue  of  the  Island 
h.ad  reached  3,491,540  dollars ;  and  in  1830 
it  ha<l  still  further  increased  to  $8,972,548  ; 
while  in  1837  the  customs  duties  of 
Havanna  alone  amounted  to  £832,257. 
And  the  prosperity  of  the  Island  seems  to 
be  still  steadily  on  the  increase:  for,  while 
the  customs  revenue  collected  at  Ilavan- 
na  durintr  the  first  three  months  of  1853 
amounted  to  5,815,150  francs,  for  the 
three  corresponding  months  of  1854,  it 
had  attained  the  sum  of  7,792,020  francs, 
thus  showing  an  increase  in  that  short 
perio<l  of  nearly  two  millions  of  francs. 
Cuba,  instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  a  drain 
upon  the  imperial  exchequer,  is  now 
view(‘d  as  a  sort  of  reserve  treasury  which 
may  be  applied  to  in  any  emergency. 
She  now  not  only  pays  every  exjwnse  con¬ 
nected  with  her  colonial  establishment, but, 
in  addition,  remits  annually  to  Sp.ain  a  sum 
varying  from  £1,500,000  to  £1,250,000; 
thus  presenting  a  striking  and  favorable 
contrast  to  the  small  and  scattered  col¬ 
onies  of  hVance,  which  cost  the  Home 
Government  about  30  millions  of  francs  a 
year,  whilst  a  m:ijority  even  of  our  own 
colonics  do  not  pay  the  exf)ense  of  their 
maintenance ;  so  that,  perha])s,  Spain  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  entitled  to  meet  the 
allegations  of  tyranny  and  injustice  which 
are  constantlv  and  ostentatiously  jiaraded 
against  her,  W  pointing  to  the  steadilv 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  Island  which 
she  is  thus  charged  with  misgoverning. 

In  1847,  the  total  exports  .and  imjiorts 
of  Cuba  exceeded  those  of  the  mother 
country,  of  three  times  her  extent,  and 
ten  times  her  iiopulation,  by  five  millions 
of  dollars.  This,  at  first  sight,  seems  a 
somewhat  startling  result  ;  but  it  is  e.asily 
accounted  for.  The  commercial  prosper¬ 
ity  of  Cuba  has  been  the  result  of  her 
commercial  freedom — a  boon  which  she 
extorted  from  Spain  long  before  the  other 
EurojK'an  st.ates  had  conceded  the  same 
privilege  to  their  colonLal  dependencies. 
Th:it  freedom  was  for  some  time  complete, 
and  its  results  were  (as  we  shall ‘after- 
M  ards  see)  almost  miraculous ;  trade,  agri¬ 


culture,  population,  mercantile  enterprise, 
and  wealth,  advanced  with  rapid  strides ; 
and  though,  for  many  years  past,  Spain 
has  striven  to  curtail  the  privileges  for¬ 
merly  so  wisely  accorded,  and  has  imposed 
heavy  customs  and  tonnage  duties,  in 
order  to  restrict,  as  much  as  ]>ossible,  the 
commercial  freedom  once  enjoyed,  still 
the  energy  of  the  colonists,  then  first  de¬ 
veloped,  has  enabled  them  to  surmount 
these  obst<aelea,  ami  to  make  rajtid  pro¬ 
gress  in  wealth  ami  civilization.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  Cuban  commerce  is  veiy  interest¬ 
ing  .anti  instructive.  Columbus  first  dis¬ 
covered  the  Island  in  1492,  and  its  coloniz¬ 
ation  by  Spain  commenced  in  1511.  At 
that  time  the  prohibitive  .system  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  grand  panacea  for  ]»romot- 
ing  colonial  prosj>erity,  .and  the  Spanish 
|)orta  of  Cadiz,  Hareelon.a,  .and  Santander, 
for  263  years  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  Cuba,  M  hich  increased  but 
slowly  in  wealth  .and  population  under 
this  unnatural  restriction.  Hut,  strangely 
enough,  the  zealous  and  desjiotic  Govern¬ 
ment  of  S^iain  Avas  the  first  to  set  the 
example  ot  conferring  the  boon  of  free 
trade  upon  her  colonies,  and  the  principles 
of  liberty  of  commerce  were  recognized 
.and  carried  into  effect  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  long  before  they  were  introduced 
into  any  of  the  states  of  Europe.  In 
1778,  in  consequence  of  the  distress  of  the 
Cub.ans,  the  system  of  monopoly  was  con¬ 
siderably  relaxed,  and  the  most  important 
benefits  resulted.  The  white  jK)pulation, 
which  had  t.aken  more  than  two  centuries 
and  a  half  to  attain  the  number  of  96,000, 
during  the  fourteen  years  succeeding  this 
relaxation,  received  an  addition  of  37,000. 
Tliis  first  exten.sion  of  commercial  liberty, 
however,  only  gave  to  the  colonists  the 
right  of  trading  with  thirteen  Spanish 
jH)rts  in.stead  of  with  three ;  but  from  this 
epoch  m.ay  be  dated  the  d.awning  of  the 
)rosperity  of  Cuba.  Shortly  after  the 
weaxing  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  a 
French  settler  intro<luced  the  cultivation 
of  coffee  into  the  Island,  .and,  about  the 
same  period,  many  Avlse  regulations  were 
made,  favorable  to  trade  and  agriculture, 
.and  the  rich  district  of  the  Vuelta  Arriba 
on  the  northern  co.ast  w.as  gradually  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  primeval  forest. 

In  1793  the  coasts  of  the  Island  were 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  blockade  by  a 
French  s<pi.adron,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  great  Avaut  and  misery.  There 
was  no  bread ;  they  Avere  starving ;  and 
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their  destitution,  wd  threats  of  revolt, 
compelled  the  Spanish  Government  to 
pass  a  decree  throwing;  open  the  ports  to 
neutral  bottoms,  which  were  allowed  to 
enter  and  exchange  their  breadstuffs  for 
the  productions  of  the  Island.  Intiimition 
of  this  decree  was  soon  carried  to  the 
United  States,  who  sent  100  vessels  laden 
with  flour  and  provisions,  relieved  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  Cubans,  and  gave  a  ])owerful 
impetus  to  their  commerce.  In  1812  the 
freedom  thus  accorded  to  articles  of  food 
was  extended  to  other  species  of  goo<ls,  j 
and  in  that  year  also  the  right  of  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Cubans.  An  attempt 
subsequently  made  by  Charles  IV.  to  re¬ 
impose  the  old  system  of  monopoly,  was 
disregarded ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  mother  country,  the  commercLil 
liberties  of  the  Island  gradually  acquired 
strength  and  stability. 

By  the  strenuous  and  unwearied  exer¬ 
tions  of  Don  Francisco  Arango,  the  first 
Cuban  representative,  a  decree  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  Ferdinand  VII.,  abolishing  all 
restraints  upon  commerce  .and  repealing 
the  old  restrictive  laws.  This  royal  ordi¬ 
nance  may  be  regarded  as  the  charter  of 
Cuban  commerce  ;  and  even  when  in  1822 
a  free  Government  had  ce.ased  to  exist  in 
Spain,  the  commercial  privileges  of  the 
colonists  survived  the  wreck  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  had  bestowed  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  decree  of  1818  has  not 
been  acted  up  to  by  Spain,  either  in  the 
letter  or  the  spirit.  The  prejudices  of 
three  centuries  were  not  so  easily  over¬ 
come.  She  could  not,  indeed,  shut  her 
eyes  to  the  immense  increase  of  wealth, 
population,  and  trade,  resulting  from  it ; 
but  she  applied  the  principles  of  the  old 
system  to  the  new,  and  reasoned  thus: 
“If  Cuba  produces  so  much  when  trade  is 
free,  how  much  more  will  she  yield  when 
restrictions  .are  imposed!”  Since  1818, 
the  mother  country  has  never  ceased  her 
endeavors  to  neutnilize  the  freedom  then 
conferred.  The  only  period  during  which 
Cuba  enjoyed  complete  commerci:il  free¬ 
dom  was  from  1818  to  1829;  and  since 
the  latter  epoch  that  liberty  has  bi'en  most 
m.ateri.ally  curtailed,  by  tlie  imposition  of 
vexatious  .and  burdensome  imposts. 

American  flour  was  soon  found  to  bo 
much  cheaper  and  better  than  that  of 
Spain ;  and,  in  consetjuence,  the  trade  of 
the  Sp.anish  farmers  with  Cuba  rapidly 
decreased ;  they  could  not  compete  with 


their  rivals  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
applied  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  for  redress. 
They,  in  their  wisdom,  imi)osed  he:ivy  <iu- 
ties  upon  American  flour,  in  favor  of  the 
agriculturists  of  La  M:incha  and  Castile, 
duties  which  at  pre.sent  amount  to  nearly 
10  dollars  per  barrel;  and  in  1830  excess¬ 
ive  tonnage  dues  were  .also  Laid  u|M)!i  for¬ 
eign  vessels  entering  Cuban  jmrts.  In 
1833,  as  before  noticed,  the  right  of  re{»- 
resent.ation  w.as  withdrawn  from  the  col¬ 
onists,  and,  in  consequence,  they  were 
left  with  no  one  to  explain  their  griev:in- 
ces,  or  advocate  their  claims  in  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  where  the  whole  agricultural  in¬ 
terest  of  Spain  was  bent  upon  opposing 
them.  The  consecpiences  were  wnm  ap¬ 
parent.  In  lti34,  a  law  was  passed  im]»os- 
mg  a  duty  of  £2  per  barrel  u|Hm  American 
flour,  which  had  the  effect  of  almost  ;mni- 
hilating  the  flourishing  mercantile  m:irino 
of  Cuba,  which  had  been  create«l  and  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  growing  trade  with  the 
United  States.  The  duties  imj>osed  by 
the  Spanish  Cortes  had  been  lovelled  at 
th.at  country,  whicli,  naturally  enough, 
retaliated  by  passing  a  law  imposing  upon 
Cuban  vessels  a  duty  twice  .as  great  as 
th.at  levied  upon  those  belonging  to  the 
States  in  Cuban  harbors.  Since  that  time 
shijvbuilding  has  almost  cea.sed  in  the 
Island,  although  her  forests  abound  with 
the  finest  and  most  suitable  timber,  and 
up  to  1798  had  furnished  materials  for  the 
construction  of  125  vessels  in  the  arsenal 
of  ILivanmi,  53  of  which  were  frig:»te8, 
and  6  three-tleckers ;  while  timber  sufli- 
cient  for  the  construction  of  30  frigates  was 
imported  into  this  country  from  a  single 
Cuban  port  between  the  years  1825  and 
1 840.  Thus  was  the  merchant  marine  of 
Cuba  unj^lstly  sacrificed  to  the  clamors 
of  an  interested  and  narrow-minde<l  faction 
in  the  mother  country,  whose  selfishness, 
after  all,  h.as  been  exercised  in  vain ;  for, 
in  spite  of  the  duty  of  Oj  dollars  per  b:irrel 
on  Ameiican  flour,  Cuba  still  continues  to 
derive  nine  tenths  of  what  she  reejuires 
from  the  United  States,  although  tlnit  im¬ 
ported  from  Spain  in  Spanish  bottoms 
only  pays  a  duty  of  2  dollars  ix*r  barrel. 
This  IS  owing  to  the  very  greatly  superior 
quality  of  the  American  flour,  which  re¬ 
quires  to  be  mixed  with  th.at  sent  from 
Spiiin,  before  the  latter  is  fit  for  use ;  and 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  renders  the 
heavy  duty  peculiarly  impolitic  and  op¬ 
pressive. 

The  result  of  this  short  recapitulation 
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of  the  history  of  Cuban  commerce  is  any¬ 
thin"  but  favorable  to  the  wis«lom  and 
jiLstice  of  the  mother  country ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  past  seems  to  show,  that 
the  colony  has  much  to  fear  from  the  ig¬ 
norance,  jealousy,  and  prejudice  of  the 
Sj>anish  proprietors,  who  form  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Cortes,  where  she  is  wholly  un¬ 
represented,  and  has  nothing  to  ho])e  from 
their  forbt'arance  or  sense  of  justice. 

Let  us  now  examine  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  results  of  the  limited  commercial 
freedom  enjoyed  by  Cuba,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  monopoly  from  which 
she  suffered  so  long.  And  first  with  re¬ 
gard  to  ]>o]mlation :  in  263  years  <»f  mo¬ 
nopoly,  she  had  gained  96,000  inhabitants ; 
in  24  of  commercial  fretHlom,  150,000. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  former  sys¬ 
tem,  she  had  been  a  burden  and  an  ex- 
j)ense  to  Spain  ;  under  the  latter,  she  be¬ 
came  a  8uj>|)ort  .and  a  treasure-house.  It 
took  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
of  monopoly  to  raise  her  annual  revenue 
to  885,348  dollars.  But,  at  the  end  of  the 
half  century  that  followed  the  first  remo¬ 
val  of  that  mono|K>ly,  it  had  risen  to  near¬ 
ly  19,000,000,  and  it  is  at  present  upwards 
of  113,000,000.  In  1840  the  exjKjrts  of  the 
Island  were  four  times  as  great  as  in  1818, 
the  era  when  complete  commerci.al  free¬ 
dom  was  proclaimed ;  and  the  |K»riod  that 
has  since  ela^>8ed  has  lK“en  sutticient,  in 
spite  of  unwise  restrictions  and  political 
despotism,  to  convert  an  Island  compara¬ 
tively  uncultivated  and  unproductive,  into 
the  most  flourishing  colony  in  the  world, 
and  the  finnest  sup|)ort  of  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  Spimish  crown.  Bht,  if 
anything  could  supply  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  folly  of  monopoly,  and  the  benefits  of 
commercial  liberty,  it  would  be  the  {•res¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
another  8{>anish  colony,  which  funiishes  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  {prosperous  {posi¬ 
tion  of  Cuba.  There,  .all  the  {ports,  with 
the  exception  of  Manilla,  are  closed  against 
foreign  vessels,  .and  the  (4oveniment  have 
a  monopoly  of  tobacco.  The  population 
is  about  4,000,000,  .and  the  annual  ex{M»rts 
amount  to  1 7,000,000  francs ;  whercjisthe 
exports  from  Cuba,  with  only  1,000,000 
inh<abit.ants,  amounted,  in  1851,  to  150,- 
000,000  francs ;  though,  as  long  as  I  I.a- 
vanna  was  the  only  {»ort  in  the  Island 
0{)en  to  foreign  bottoms,  they  never  ex¬ 
ceeded  10,000,000.  The  whole  value  of 
the  commerce  of  Cuba  in  1851  was  320,- 
000,000  francs,  the  exjports  and  im])ort8 


Ipeing  {pretty  equally  divided.  Of  the  im- 
{ports  40,000,000  came  from  S{pain,  40,- 
000,000  from  the  United  St.ates,  .and  35,- 
000,000  from  England.  The  {principal 
ex{port  markets  were  Spain,  10,000,000; 
Kipgland,  35,000,000 ;  and  the  United 
States,  65,000,000.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
England  and  the  United  States  have  by 
far  the  most  imjportant  trade  with  Cuba  : 
the  ex{HPrt8  to  the  latter  have  been  trebled 
within  the  last  ten  years,  and  are  still  in¬ 
creasing. 

Agriculture  as  well  as  commerce  is 
making  8tca<ly  progress  in  Cuba.  In  1827 
there  were  13,000  farms,  5000  tobacco 
and  510  sugar  {plantations;  while  in  1850 
there  were  25,292  farms,  9102  tobacco 
and  coffee  plant. ations,  and  1442  sugar 
estates  and  mills.  The  .annual  value  of 
the  whole  agricultural  produce  of  the 
Island  has  been  estimated  at  323,000,000 
francs.  Cattle  are  now  very  numerous, 
amounting  to  1,300,000  head.  Indigo 
and  cotton  were  at  one  time  grown,  but 
their  culture  is  now  on  the  decline,  as  is 
also  that  of  coffee,  the  present  {prices  not 
offering  a  sufficient  remuneration  to  the 
{planters.  In  1837  the  exports  of  ccpffee 
reached  53,000,000  {pounds,  but  in  1848 
they  had  fallen  to  less  than  1 7,500,000 ; 
.and,  within  the  last  few  years,  no  less  than 
40,000  slaves  have  been  transferred  from 
coffee  to  sugar  plantations,  which  are  rap¬ 
idly  increa.sing.  The  annual  epqppprt  of  su¬ 
gar  varies  from  250,000  to  300,000  tons. 
The  growth  and  export  of  tobacco  is  also 
stea<iily  {progressing.  Its  consunqption  on 
the  Island  is  enormous,  the  Cubans  being 
probably  the  greatest  smokers  in  the 
world.  To  a  stranger,  indeed,  smoking 
seems  to  be  the  gre.at  business  of  life.  The 
priest,  the  lawyer,  the  {physician,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  the  {planter  and  his  de{pendant8,  the 
women  as  well  as  the  men — the  ladies  of 
high  rank  alone  exce{pted — chihlren  of  ten 
years  of  age,  slaves,  free  peo{ple  of  color, 
mechanic.s — all  smoke,  steadily  .and  system¬ 
atically  ;  and  ten  or  a  doztm  cigars  a  day 
is  no  uncommon  number, even  fora  slave, 
in  Ilav.anna.  In  1849,  111,000,000  cigars 
were  8hi{pped  from  that  {Port  alone ;  and 
Mr.  Madden  calculates  the  daily  consum{)- 
tion  on  the  Island  itself  at  23,335  {pounds’ 
W'eight. 

Educ.ation  is  very  much  neglected 
throughout  the  Island  of  Cnb.a,  and  hence 
the  general  dissoluteness  of  manners,  .and 
the  tlegradation  of  religion.  But  of  late 
years  some  efforts  have  been  made  to  re- 
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medy  this  prevalent  evil,  and  to  diffuse 
the  advantages  of  systematic  education. 
In  the  country  districts,  however,  the 
most  profouncl  ignorance  still  reigns ; 
masters  and  servants  are,  in  too  many  in¬ 
stances,  alike  ignorant  of  the  first  elements 
of  knowledge.  According  to  a  statement 
drawn  up  by  Senhor  Domingo  Delmonte, 
a  Cuban  lawyer  of  distinguished  abilities, 
the  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  in 
Cuba  in  1827  was  119,519,  and  of  that 
number  there  were  104,440  who  suffered 
from  a  w:int  of  primary  iustruction  as  com¬ 
plete  as  that  ot  the  savages  of  Uruguay. 
The  cost  of  primary  instruction,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  for  the  8442  children 
wlio  attended  schools  in  the  Island,  was  507,- 
694  dolhirs  :innually,  apparently  a  most  ex¬ 
travagant  expenditure,  when  contrasted  | 
with  the  limited  number  of  scholars.  Hut 
the  narrow  extent  ofthe  means  of  education 
is  by  no  means  the  only  evil ;  the  system 
of  teai'hing  is  essentially  a  bad  one,  ad¬ 
dressing  itself  to  the  memory  instead  of 
the  intellect,  the  children  being  taught 
like  parrots  instead  of  like  rational  beings. 
Even  in  1840  matters  were  not  much  im¬ 
proved  ;  for,  out  of  90,000  free  children, 
only  9000  attended  any  school,  and  of 
these  but  one  third  was  educated  at  the 
public  exjHjnse.  The  remedy  proposed 
for  these  evils  by  the  Senhor  De  La  Luz, 
a  patriotic  Cuban  lawyer,  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  normal  schools  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of 
directors ;  the  first  step  to  be  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  normal  school  for  teachers  in 
each  of  the  three  districts  of  the  Island. 
“  If,”  he  says,  “  in  more  cultivated  nations 
it  is  found  indispensable  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  education,  to  found  not  only 
classes,  but  special  schools  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  masters  in  the  art  and  practice  of 
teaching,  how  much  more  so  in  our  grow¬ 
ing  country,  in  order  to  reform  from  in¬ 
fancy  the  mor.als  of  a  |>eople  peculiarly 
contaminated  by  the  atmosphere  of  slave¬ 
ry,  in  which  they  are  born,  live,  and  die  1” 
The  means  of  education  in  Ilavanna  are 
comparatively  ample.  It  possesses  nume¬ 
rous  academies,  a  museum,  a  Conserva¬ 
toire.  de  Masiqtie^  several  literary  societies, 
and,  above  all,  the  two  Colleges  of  San 
Fernando  .and  Carraguao,  containing 
thirty  professorshiiw  of  languages,  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  the  various  arts  and  sciences. 
The  latter  of  these  institutions  has  form¬ 
ed  and  educated  the  majority  of  those  Cu¬ 
bans  who  have  distinguished  themselves 


in  literature  or  science.  Unfortunately, 
the  Spanish  Government  has  all  along 
been  the  chief  and  most  |)ersevering  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  prosperity  of  these  two  Univer¬ 
sities,  which  she  viewed  with  a  jealous 
eye,  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
colleges  in  the  mother  country,  and  inimi¬ 
cal  to  the  continuance  of  her  political  des¬ 
potism.  Accordingly,  they  are  heavily 
taxed,  and  the  price  of  a  diploma  is  fixed 
by  law  at  £100.  Hut,  in  spite  of  this  se¬ 
vere  imposition,  both  of  them  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  and  to  prosper.  When  we 
behold  this  obstinate  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Spain,  in  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  to  the  intellectual  ad¬ 
vancement  of  her  finest  colony,  we  cannot 
help  recalling  the  memorable  declaration 
of  Charles  IV.,  when  he  suppressed  the 
University  of  Maracaylx),  “  that  it  was 
not  the  interest  of  the  mother  country 
that  information  should  become  general 
in  America. 

The  literature  of  Cub.a,  or  rather  of  Ila¬ 
vanna,  far  surpasses,  in  variety,  extent, 
and  ability,  that  of  any  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies  of  France  or  England. 
There  is  a  tre:isure  of  |>opular  songs  and 
ballad  romances  among  the  Guagiros,  or 
countrymen  of  the  V uelta  Abajo  of  Gu- 
anajay,  an  indolent  and  ignorant  race, 
proud  of  cheap  virtues  and  fond  of  cheap 
vices,  and  devoted  to  finery,  love-nuiking, 
cock-fighting,  and  :imusements  of  all  kiinls. 
These  ballads,  many  of  which  evince  con¬ 
siderable  poetic  feeling,  are  gener:illy  in 
pnuse  of  their  mistress’s  beauty,  or  in 
deprecation  of  her  cruelty.  They  are 
termed  Decimas  Cabanas.  It  is,  indeed, 
within  the  domain  of  poetry  that  the  no¬ 
blest  efforts  of  the  CuWn  mind  must  be 
sought  for;  and  there  are  three  names 
which  stand  out  cons|jicuous  and  apart, 
as  the  greatest  j)oets  ot  Cub.a,  Tliese  are 
Heredia,  Mihmes,  and  Placido.  The  first 
was  born  at  Santiago  da  Cuba,  and  was 
the  son  of  an  accomplished  gentleman 
whose  patriotism  compelled  him  to  quit 
Cuba,  and  repair  to  Mexico,  along  with 
his  family.  On  his  father's  death,  Heredia 
returned  to  Cub:i,  and  in  1823  was  a<lmit- 
ted  to  the  Ilavanna  bar  ;  but  the  free<lom 
of  his  opinions  soon  aroused  the  suspicions 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  forced  to  become  an  exile. 
He  was  invite<l  to  Mexico,  where  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secretarv  of  State, 
and  afterwards  became  a  Judge  and 
member  of  the  Senate.  He  died  there  in 
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1836.  His  first  volume  of  poems  appeared 
in  New  York,  in  1825.  Two  of  the  h.a|)- 
piest  efforts  of  his  muse  are,  “The  Exile’s 
Hymn,”  .and  “  Ni:»irara,”  the  latter  of 
which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Bryant. 
Milanes  was  born  in  a  humbler  rank  of 
life,  and  belonged  to  the  mercantile  cl.ass. 
His  disposition  was  sensitive  and  mehin- 
choly — characteristics  which  are  strongly 
develoj)ed  in  the  plaintive  cast  of  his  poet¬ 
ry.  His  gloomy  temperament,  aggravat¬ 
ed  by  private  distress,  and  a  bitter  con¬ 
sciousness  of  his  inability  to  redress  the 
deeply-felt  wrongs  of  his  country,  preyed 
upon  his  mind,  and  fin.ally  overpowered 
his  rea.son.  His  works  have  lK*en  printed 
at  Havanna  with  great  care  and  beauty. 
They  are  strongly  tinged  with  the  roman¬ 
ticism  of  the  French  school ;  their  very 
titles,  such  as  the  “The  Bastard,”  “The 
Beggar,”  “The  Prison,”  “  La  Uamera,” 
in<licating  the  influence  which  it  had  over 
his  mind.  Milanes  jiossessed  considerable 
dramatic  as  well  as  lyrical  skill ;  and  his 
play  of  the  “Count  Alarcos,”  drawn  from 
the  ancient  poetry  of  Castile,  has  been 
very  successful.  But  by  f.ar  the  most  re- 
volutionarj'  of  the  above  triad  of  Cuban 
poets  was  Placido,  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Gabriel  de  la  Concc|H'ion  Valdes,  a  mulat¬ 
to  of  ‘^[atan7.:ls.  He  was  a  comb-maker 
by  trade,  and  his  education  was  of  the 
rudest  and  most  imperfect  ilescription ; 
but  his  genius  triumphed  over  all  obsta¬ 
cles,  and  he  soon  became,  what  he  still  con- 
tinui's  to  be,  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
Cuban  |K)et8.  In  1844  the  Spanish  Gov¬ 
ernment  received  information  of  an  intend¬ 
ed  rising  of  the  colored  |K)pulation,  and 
took  imme<1iate  steps  to  prevent  and  pun¬ 
ish  it.  This  they  effected  by  the  help  of 
military  commissions  .and  most  atrocious 
cruelties ;  and  among  the  victims  was 
Placiilo,  who  was  arrested,  tried,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  l>e  shot.  He  composed  some 
of  his  finest  verses  in  prison,  in  particular 
his  “  Prayer  to  (»od^”  which  he  ch.ante<l 
aloud  as  he  marched  to  the  place  of  ex¬ 
ecution.  His  poetry  is  characterized  by 
manly  energy  of  thought  and  diction. 
The  Cuban  muse  has  been  very  prolific  in 
the  department  of  the  drama,  and  several 
writers  have  displayed  considerable  skill 
in  painting  miinners,  and  in  satirizing  na¬ 
tional  jKjculiarities.  Cardenas  y  Rodri¬ 


guez  and  Cirillo  Vilkaverde  have  describ- 
e<l  the  ch.-iracteristics  of  Cuban  society 
with  great  viv.acity  and  humor,  and  the 
former  h.as  founded  .an  .amusing  comedy, 
called  Ua  Titulo,  ujk)!!  the  Spanish  foml- 
ness  for  titles,  which  is  carried  to  exag- 
genation  in  the  colony. 

The  lawyers  of  Cuba  have  been  the 
most  distinguished  oniaments  of  her  prose 
literature,  and  many  of  them  h.ave  l>een 
exiled  on  account  of  the  freedom  of  their 
opinions.  In  the  dej»artment  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  Ue  La  Luz  occujues  an  eminent  po¬ 
sition,  as  does  S:igra  in  history ;  and  in 
miscellaneous  literature,  Armas,  Delmonte, 
and  Saco.  The  Last  has  juiblished  several 
pamphlets,  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  substitution  of  free 
labor ;  and  more  lately,  a  most  able  essay 
upon  the  jMditical  situation  of  Cuba.  This 
enlightened  patriot  was  banished  from 
Cuba  by  General  Tacon,  who,  during  tw'o 
years  of  his  administration,  deported  190 
persons  to  Spain,  and  condemned  720  to 
j)erj>etual  exile  from  Cuba. 

A  recent  French  w’riter  states  th.at  in 
1847  there  were  six  daily  papers  publish¬ 
ed  in  Hav.anna,  one  of  which,  the  Faro  In- 
duHtrial,  wjis  the  largest  ])rinted  in  the 
dominions  of  Her  Most  C.atholic  M:ijesty ; 
th.at  there  was  al.so  an  able  monthly  re¬ 
view,  jK)litical,  industrial,  and  literary ; 
that  there  w.as  scarcely  a  small  town  in 
the  interior  tluit  did  not  |)ossess  its  own 
newspa|)er,  and  tlnit  the  editors  of  these 
newspaj»ers  were  rarely  interfered  with  by 
the  Spanish  Government,  unless  when 
they  made  a  direct  attack  u{>on  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Murr.ay  says  that  the 
Cuban  press  is  the  slavish  tool  of  the 
Government ;  and  the  most  recent  Amer¬ 
ican  authority  st.ates  th.at  the  press  in  Ha¬ 
vanna  is  gagged,  th.at  the  jK*riodicals  are 
tnishy  in  the  extreme,  that  the  newspa- 
jHjrs  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
eniment,  and  that  the  mind  of  Cuba  Is  at 
present  totally  unrepresented.  No  allow¬ 
ance  is  nmde  for  jirose  writers ;  jioets 
alone  m.ay  occasionally  venture  to  tamjKjr 
w'ith  their  rulers.  We  fear  that  there  is 
but  too  much  truth  in  the  less  flattering 
of  these  statements ;  partial  commercial 
freedom  does,  indeed,  exist  in  Cuba,  but 
civil  and  political  liberty  is  almost  entirely 
unknown. 
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Ox  the  3d  of  March,  1855,  I  was  fairly  1 
m  route,  one  of  a  party  of  lady  volun- 1 
teers  for  the  British  Hospital  at  Smyrna; ' 
not  indeed  that  part  of  the  East  I  had 
longed  and  hoped  to  see  ever  since  I 
can  remember — namely,  Palestine  ;  but 
“  though  not  the  rose,  was  somewhat  near 
it,”  and  was  full  of  interest  of  its  own ; 
b<.‘sides,  I  carried  with  me  a  great  amount 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  work  I  was  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in. 

The  British  Consul  came  to  see  us  at 
Ma  rseilles,  and  dined  with  us.  It  was 
thought  advisable,  by  the  lad^  superinten¬ 
dent,  that  we  should  apj)ear  in  caps  ;  and 
as  most  of  us  had  locked  up  our  store  of 
six  orthodox  government  ones,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  no  others,  we  sallied  forth  to  a  mil¬ 
liner’s  to  get  some  ;  and  then  commenced 
the  momentous  process  of  trying  on,  and 
ejaculations  of  “  This  does  not  suit  me  at 
all !”  “  I  look  hideous  in  this !”  and  so 
forth,  were  heard  on  all  sides.  I  finally 
became  possessor  of  an  elaborate  piece  of 
French  millinery,  in  which  I  looked  like 
“  an  owl  in  an  ivy  bush.”  Perhajis  it  may 
be  thought,  that  all  this  solicitude  about 
our  caps  was  unsuitable  in  persons  going 
out  as  what  is  called  “  Sisters  of  Mercy ;” 
but  I  must  once  for  all  say,  that,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  neither  professed  to  be 
a  Sister  of  Charity,  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  nor 
anything  of  the  kind.  I  was,  as  I  told  the 
poissarde  of  Boulogne,  a  British  woman, 
who  had  little  to  do  at  home,  and  wished 
to  help  our  poor  soldiers  if  I  could  abroad. 
The  reason  given  to  me  for  the  peculiarity 
and  uniformity  of  our  dress  was,  that  the 
soldiers  might  know  and  respect  their 
nurses  ;  it  seemed  a  sensible  reason,  and 
one  which  I  could  not  object  to,  even  dis¬ 
liking,  as  I  did,  all  peculiarity  of  attire 
that  seemed  to  advertise  the  wearers  only 
as  serving  God,  or,  at  least,  serving  him 
preeminently,  and  thus  conveying  a  tacit 
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reproach  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the 
obligation  lies  on  all  the  same.  I  did  not 
feel  then,  nor  do  I  now,  that  we  were 
doing  anything  better  or  more  praise¬ 
worthy  than  is  done  in  a  quiet,  unostenta¬ 
tious  way  at  home  every  (lay  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  many  temperaments,  my  own 
among  the  number,  it  is  far  less  difficult  to 
engage  in  a  new  and  exciting  work,  like  the 
one  we  were  then  entering  on,  than  to 
pursue  the  uneventful  monotony  of  daily 
doing  good  at  home. 

There  were  from  eight  hundred  to  a 
thousand  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospital 
when  we  arrived  at  Smyrna,  and  death 
was  ver^  busy  amongst  them.  The  divi¬ 
sion  which  fell  to  my  lot  had  from  sixty  to 
eighty  patients ;  and  I  mu.st  say  I  felt  a 
little  strange  jn.st  at  first,  on  finding  my¬ 
self  the  only  female,  save  my  nurse,  among 
so  many  sick  soldiers.  But  how  soon  self 
is  forgotten,  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
sickness  and  suflEering,  and  know  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  depending  on  you  for  relief!  The 
tear,  horror,  and  disgust  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  affect  an  inactive  spectator,  have  not 
the  smallest  place  in  your  mind,  and  you 
have  but  one  feeling  left — pity,  and  a  desire 
to  alleviate  pain. 

Shortly  after  we  commenced  our  duties, 
one  of  the  ladies  was  seized  with  fever. 
She  felt  so  ill,  she  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
chapel,  and  continued  so  for  several  days, 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  week,  when  she 
became  worse,  and  the  following  Friday 
her  life  was  despaired  of.  I  cannot  suffi¬ 
ciently  do  justice  to'  the  unwearied  care 

and  kindness  of  Miss  P - ,  who  occupied 

the  same  room  with  her,  and  who  attend¬ 
ed  on  and  nursed  her  night  and  day,  and 
that  without  any  assistance  ;  for  there  was 
but  one  female  servant  in  the  house,  who 
remained  only  for  some  hours  each  day, 
and  there  were  so  many  of  the  nurses  al¬ 
ready  laid  up,  that  it  was  thought  inadvis¬ 
able  to  take  one  of  them  from  the  hospital. 
We  all,  of  course,  volunteered  our  ser¬ 
vices  ;  but  up  to  Friday,  when  over-fatigue 
compelled  Miss  P - to  give  in,  and  Miss 
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K - and  I  took  the  nightwork,  she  did 

everything  herself. 

It  was  a  terrible  night.  I  had  never  be¬ 
fore  sat  face  to  face  .alone  with  de.ath,  and 

any  moment  I  felt  might  be  Miss  A - ’s 

last.  She,  however,  lived,  but  for  several 
days  in  the  same  critical  state,  having  one 
or  two  convulitive  fits,  which  we  thought 
must  have  carried  her  off. 

One  very  painful  feature  in  this  fever  is 
a  habit  the  p.atients  have  (particularly  if 
women)  of  making  a  noise,  when  under 
deliiaum,  something  between  scre.aming, 
singing,  and  yelling — ^beginning  rather  low, 
and  getting  louder  and  louder,  till  at  last 
it  Iwcomes  a  jK*rfect  shout.  This  continues 
some  time,  and  is  most  distressing  to  listen 
to ;  in  this  ca.se  it  was  indeed  very  bad. 
At  last  the  critical  night  arrived,  and 
never  shall  I  forget  it.  'Fhe  fever  was 
that  called  “the  twenty-one-day  fever,” 
and  the  d(*ctors  gave  us  hoj)e  that  if  she 
survived  this  night  she  might  recover,  and 
that  we  must  above  all  be  careful  not  to 
disturb  the  least  tendency  to  sleep  we 
might  obseiwe,  and  not  to  rouse  her  for 
the  jmrpose  of  giving  nourishment,  as  we 

had  hitherto  done.  Miss  P - and  I, 

after  having  moved  our  patient,  and  made 
her  as  comfortable  as  we  could,  sat  silent 
and  still,  .about  the  middle  of  the  night, 
fancying  we  saw  an  inclination  to  sleep. 
The  aj>pe.ar.ance  continuing  for  some  time, 
by  common  consent  we  rose,  .and  leaving 
the  room-«loor  open,  Avent  down  a  few 
stejts  which  led  out  of  the  sick-room  to  a 
small  passage  over  the  stable :  here  we 
heard  the  slightest  movement  in  the  room, 
and  had  a  breath  of  fresh  air:  while  we 

fancied,  if  Miss  A - was  really  asleep, 

she  would  be  better  without  us.  We  dul 
not  sj>eak  for  a  few  minutes ;  but  at  last, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  one  said,  “Do  you 
think  she  will  live?”  Before  the  other 
could  answer,  a  sound,  the  most  melan¬ 
choly  .and  unearthly  that  can  be  conceived, 
came  from — we  could  not  tell  where;  it 
seemed  close  In'side  us,  and  yet  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  also.  We  sprang  up,  and  listened 
with  beating  hearts  for  a  repetition  of  the 
sound;  but  all  was  silent.  We  went  up 
the  stejw  to  look  at  the  occupant  of  the 
bed,  but  she  seemed  tranquilly  asleep,  so 
we  returned,  and  sat  down  in  silence ; 
each,  no  doubt,  bt*ing  full  of  her  own  su¬ 
perstitious  thoughts  and  forebodings. 
These,  however,  Avere  wearing  away,  and 
again  some  remark  was  made,  which  im¬ 
mediately  called  forth  that  dismal,  melan¬ 


choly  sound  ;  but  this  time  it  was  repeated 
tAvice  ;  and  I  could  h.ardly  help  shouting 
with  nervous  laughter,  for  I  remembered 
a  ^reat  homed  oavI,  a  pet  of  one  of  the 
servants,  which  had  been  rather  indisposed 
that  day,  and  I  had  myself  seen  it  shut 
into  its  night-quarters,  the  stable,  which 
was  immediately  under  us.  So  our  ghost 
story  ended  like  most  other  ghost  stories, 

and  the  next  day  Miss  A - Avas  better, 

.and  on  the  tAventieth  was  pronoimced  out 
of  danger.  I  regret,  however,  to  add,  that 
Miss  P - suffered  severely,  :md  still  suf¬ 

fers,  from  her  great  and  unremitting  exer¬ 
tions. 

It  was  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  the 

room  occupied  by  3Iis8  A - was  one  on 

the  upper  flat  of  the  house,  and  in  a  part 
completely  aw.ay  from  the  jx‘stilential  at¬ 
mosphere  which  afiected  the  lower  rooms 
and  other  parts  of  it.  At  this  time  the 
nurses  were  suffering  much  from  typhus 
fever ;  six  of  them  were  laid  up :  Mrs. 
Ilely,  Mrs.  Church,  Mrs.  Paxton,  Mrs. 
Barker,  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  Drusilla 
Smyth.  Tlie  latter  had  been  taken  ill  some 

I  time  before  Miss  A - ,  .and  continued 

I  long  AvaA'cring  between  life  and  death,  her 
outh  and  good  constitution  doing  strong 
attle  for  the  mastery.  The  loud  scream¬ 
ing  I  have  mentioned  as  accompanying 
this  feA'er  was  very  painful  in  her  c.a8e ; 
indeed,  it  was  a  s.ad  one  altogether.  She 
had  not  at  all  spared  herself,  poor  thing! 
but  w.as  ever  willing  .and  anxious  to  take 
night  or  .any  other  AA’ork  even  out  of  her 
turn,  .and  eager  to  oblige  in  every  way, 
and  at  this  time,  several  of  the  nurses  ail¬ 
ing,  she  volunteered  to  take  their  night 
duty  often,  and  no  doubt  over-fatigued 
herself.  Her  symptoms  were  sometimes 
so  favorable  that  good  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  of  her  recovery,  then  a  relapse,  .and 
this  went  on  for  some  da\'s,  till,  iiotAAath- 
standing  the  care  of  Dr.  Barclay,  who  at¬ 
tended  on  the  nurses,  and  the  unwearied 
and  unremitting  attention  of  the  Mis-ses 
Le  M - ,  she  sunk,  and  on  the  nine¬ 

teenth  of  April  died,  and  was  buried  that 
eA^ening  at  six  o’clock,  in  the  Protestant 
burial-ground  of  the  toAvn.  Xone  of  us,  I 
am  sure,  aa'III  easily  forget  that  funeral. 
We  all  assembled  in  the  hospital-yard  at 
five  o’clock,  and  were  marshalled  into  a 
proces.sion  of  two  and  two:  first  went  a 
double  file  of  soldiers  ;  the  chaplains  ;  then 
the  orderlies  carrying  the  coffin,  which 
had  a  black  velvet  pall  Avith  a  white  bor¬ 
der  thrown  over  it ;  then  the  nurses,  some 
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as  pall-bearers,  in  their  black  cloaks  and 
hoods ;  after  them  the  lady  volunteers ; 
and  lastly,  the  doctors,  surjreons,  commis¬ 
sariat  and  other  officers,  followed  by  Pr. 
Meyer  and  General  Storks.  It  was  a  sad 
and  striking  scene,  to  witness  this  train 
slowly  winding  through  the  long  narrow 
streets  of  Smyrna ;  while  groups  of  Franks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks,  and  Jews,  stood 
looking  on,  but  all  in  silence  and  with  aj)- 
parent  respect,  some  (not  the  Turks,  of 
course)  even  taking  off  their  hats  as  we 
passed.  A  year  ago  such  a  scene  would 
not  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  vm- 
molested. 

The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  a  dis¬ 
mal-looking,  neglected  spot.  It  was  cho¬ 
sen  from  an  idea  that  Urusilla’s  friends  at 
home  might  prefer  it  to  the  open  hill 
where  the  soldiers  lay ;  but,  if  there  had 
been  time  for  consideration  and  inspection, 
it  would  have  been  otherwise  arranged ; 
for  the  appearance  of  the  place  struck  a 
chill  to  our  hearts — it  looked  so  “  dank 
and  dreary,”  with  the  grass  more  than  a 
foot  high,  and  the  weeds  towering  above 
it ;  and  either  from  its  being  close  to  the 
bay,  and  the  porous  nature  of  the  soil,  or 
from  some  other  cause  not  ascertained  by 
me,  the  grave,  which  had  been  dug  in  the 
forenoon,  was  almost  filled  with  water ; 
and  on  the  words,  “  Forasmuch  as  it  hath 
pleased  Almighty  God,”  we  heard  the 
coffin  splash,  with  a  dismal  sound,  into  the 
more  tlian  haif-full  grave.  There  was  a 
general  regret,  afterwards,  that  this  bu¬ 
rial-ground  had  been  chosen,  though  it 
was  with  the  best  intention  that  the  error 
had  been  committed ;  but  poor  Drusilla 
wdll  not  sleep  the  less  soundly !  And  we 
all  agreed,  on  leaving  her  grave,  that  who¬ 
ever  of  us  was  next  called  to  die,  should 
be  buried  on  the  hill,  in  the  spot  allotted  to 
the  poor  soldiers,  open  and  unprotected  as 
it  was.  Death  seemed  very  near  to  us  then ; 
we  had  already  lost  two  orderlies,  and  many 
of  the  nurses  were  lying  at  the  gates  of 

death.  Miss  A - had  made  an  almost 

miraculous  escape,  and  was  not  yet  out  of 
danger  from  relapse.  The  first  gap  had 
been  made  in  our  immediate  party  ;  and 
who  could  tell  whether  she  might  not  be 
the  next  ? 

The  evening  was  closing  fast  as  we  re¬ 
turned,  some  in  caiques,  and  others  walk¬ 
ing,  solemnly  and  sadly ;  for  besides  the 
feeling  naturally  attending  such  a  scene, 
we  all  regretted  poor  Drusilla,  who,  al¬ 
though  she  had  not  been  long  among  us. 


was  so  obliging  and  anxious  to  be  of  use. 
She  w.as  a  good-looking  young  woman, 
and  immediately  on  her  arrival  had  be¬ 
come  the  object  of  .attraction  to  one  of 
the  purveyor’s  clerks,  whose  attentions 
she,  however,  most  steadily  declined,  lie 
still  persisted  in  showing  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  attachment  to  her ;  and  during 
her  illness  was  in  such  a  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  distress,  as  to  be  utterly  incapa¬ 
citated  to  attend  to  his  duties  properly. 
He  u.sed  to  sit  on  the  stairs  leading  to  her 
room,  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  some  one  who 
could  tell  him  how  she  was,  and  went  per¬ 
petually  to  the  passage  outside  her  room, 

entreating  of  the  Misses  Le  M - ,  who 

generally  sat  up  with  her,  to  let  him  in  to 
see  her :  this  they  refused  till  the  night  of 
her  death,  when  she  was  quite  insensible 
and  past  all  hope  of  recover)* ;  so  that  his 
visit  could  do  her  no  harm.  He  st.ayed  a 
few  minutes,  and  looked  his  last  on  her ; 
for  in  the  morning,  at  seven  o’clock,  she 
died.  I  never  shall  forget  his  fiice  when 
he  came  to  my  store-room,  in  accordance 
with  his  duty,  to  correct  some  inaccuracy 
1  in  the  diet-roll.  He  seemed  utterly  be¬ 
wildered  with  sorrow  ;  and  Miss  S - , 

I  w'ho  had  also  occa.sion  to  sjKjak  to  him, 
said  she  never  saw  grief  so  strongly  mark¬ 
ed  in  a  human  face.  He  insisted  on  fol¬ 
lowing  her  remains  to  the  grave,  as  chief 
mourner,  and  wearied  himself  carrying  the 
coffin.  No  one  interfered  with  him;  for 
all  seemed  to  think  he  had  acquired  the 
right,  by  his  unmistakable  affection,  to 
perform  these  sad  offices ;  and  the  lady 
superintendent,  moved  by  hLs  sorrow, 
allowed  him  to  retain  a  ring  of  some  small 
value,  w'hich  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
wear. 

Fever,  which  appeared  in  almost  every 
ward,  was  indeed  mo.st  deadly  and  severe. 

D - ,  a  soldier  of  the  34th,  who  had 

been  acting  as  orderly  (and  w'ho,  I  heard, 
had  been  a  most  hard-working  and  atten¬ 
tive  one),  suddenly  sickened,  and  his  case 
very  rapidly  assumed  the  worst  form.  He 
had  been  seized  in  the  orderlies’  room, 
and  for  a  day  remained  there ;  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  one  of  my  wards, 
on  the  basement-floor.  I  never  saw*  any 
one  80  suddenly  and  utterly  prostrated ;  it 
seemed  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  do 
anything  for  him ;  and  so,  I  suspect,  the 
surgeon  thought ;  for,  giving  general  in¬ 
structions,  he  left  me  to  do  pretty  much 
as  I  pleased.  I  remember  so  well  w’hat  an 
intense  desire  possessed  me  to  prolong 
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tluit  man’s  life.  He  was  in  the  stage  of 
fever  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  give  con¬ 
stant  stimulants  and  nourishment  if  possi¬ 
ble  ;  but  that,  in  general,  they  will  not 
take,  except  iK?rhap8  a  mouthful  at  a  time 
of  beef-tea;  indeed,  they  are  very  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  anything,  and  dislike  being 
roused  from  their  lethargic  state ;  but  it 
must  be  done,  or  they  would  slumber  on 
into  that  lethargy  from  which  in  this 
world  there  is  no  awaking ;  so  every  live 
or  ten  minutes  I  used  to  pour  restoratives, 
a  very  small  quantity  at  a  time,  down  poor 

1) - ’s  throat,  who  swallowed  it  with 

many  a  groan — l>eing  able  just  to  swallow, 
and  no  more.  This  went  on  all  day;  and 
at  night  Mr.  Coote  kindly  walked  with 
me  to  the  hos])ital,  to  see  how  he  was,  and 
to  recommend  him  to  the  special  care  of 
the  nurse  and  orderly  who  were  to  sit  up 
with  him.  Three  or  four  doctors  were 
standing  round  his  bed ;  all  saiil  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  hope ;  and  I  went 
away  with  a  he.avy  heart,  charging  l)Oth 
uurse  and  orderly  to  give  him  perpetual 
stimulants — which  they  must  have  done, 
for  by  the  morning  he  had  nearly  tinished 
a  bottle  of  brandy. 

Next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  I  stood  at 
the  door  of  the  ward.  How  my  heart 
beat !  I  had  seen  no  one  who  could  tell 
me  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.  At  la.st 
I  summoned  cour.age,  anti  W'ent  in,  when 
I  saw  two  orderlies  standing  by  the  bed, 

and  D - stretched  on  it — but  whether 

iilive  or  dead,  I  could  not  tell,  though  he 
looked  more  like  the  latter.  There  I  stood  at 
the  door,  literally  unable  to  move,  until  the 
orderly  who  had  been  up  all  night  turned 
round  and  saw  me :  a  smile  broke  over 
his  face,  as  he  exclaimed :  “  All  right, 
ma’am!  Jem’s  alive!”  1  am  very  sorry 
I  have  forgotten  this  orderly’s  name :  he 
was  an  Irishman  and  a  soldier — one  whose 
gentleness  and  attention  equalled,  indeed 
almost  sur|*ssed,  any  woman’s  I  ever 
saw.  He  soon  after  left  for  the  Crimea. 
Ves,  “Jem”  was  alive  ;  but  that  was  all; 
and  that  day  was  a  rejietition  of  the  last, 
the  doctors  still  thinking  there  was  not.  a 
ray  of  hope,  and  telling  me  to  come  away, 
and  not  inhale  his  pestilent  breath.  I  did 
go  away,  obediently,  but  came  back 
again. 

Well,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of 

all,  jMJor  1) - struggled  through .  1  never 

fiiiw  a  more  complete  resurrection ;  but 
for  a  long  time  he  was  in  a  most  preca¬ 
rious  state,  and  we  were  in  const.ant  fear 
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of  a  relapse,  which  generally  proves  fatal. 

In  a  bed  near  D - w'as  a  tall,  red-haired 

Serjeant,  M - ,  who  had  suftered  se¬ 

verely  from  rheumatism  and  bad  sores.  I 
saw  that  the  nurse  attended  to  him  care¬ 
fully  ;  and  during  D - ’s  illness  I  spoke 

very  little  to  him,  but  observed  him  eye¬ 
ing  my  proceedings  Avith  what  I  thought 
was  a  surly  look.  He  Avas  unable  to  feed 
himself;  and  being  told  by  the  doctor 
that  I  might  prepare  the  eggs  he  was  or¬ 
dered,  in  any  palatable  way  I  chose,  1 
made  him  a  nice  cu.stard.  He  let  me  feed 
him  in  silence,  and  I  was  going  away  con¬ 
firmed  in  my  impression  of  his  sullenness, 
AA'hen  a  most  fervent  exclamation  in  the 
richest  Irish  brogue,  of  “God  bless  you! 
ye’re  a  fine  Avoman !”  arrested  my  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  on  turning  round,  I  saw  him 
looking  after  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
I  fouiul,  atlerAvards,  it  was  not  sidlenness, 
but  astonishment  at  seeing  the  trouble  I 

took  with  U - ,  Avdiich  made  him  look  at 

me  in  the  Avay  he  did. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  I’OLYCABF. 

I  now  took  my  first  Avalk  to  the  grave  ol 
Polycarp  an<l  the  Genoese  fort,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  friend,  who  had  touched  at  Smyr¬ 
na  en  route  from  Palestine  to  England.  It 
Avas  a  splendid  moming  as  we  Avended  uj) 
the  steep  hill  on  Avbich  “  Israeer”  is  built, 
and  leaving  the  last  houses  of  the  toAvn 
behind  us,  reached  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  what  by  tratlition  has  received 
the  name  of  I’olycarp’s  Tomb.  If  it  Is  the 
tomb  of  Polycarp,  it  is  also  the  tomb  ol 
some  Mahometan  saint,  who,  notAA’ith- 
standing  the  proximity  of  the  Christian 
martyr,  seems  to  sleep  undisturbed  in  the 
sm.all  enclosure,  at  one  end  of  which 
stands  the  usual  Turkish  headstone — a 
block  of  white  marble  surmounted  by  a 
turban ;  at  the  other,  the  fine  old  solitary 
cypress,  which  is  seen  from  far  and  near. 
It  is,  I  believe,  admitted  that  Polycarp 
suffered  martyrdom  near  this  spot,  though 
there  are  many  local  traditions  regarding 
the  manner  of  his  death,  Avidely  diftering 
from  the  well-knoAATi  ancient  and  semi-his- 
toric  record.  Th.at  most  generally  believ¬ 
ed  is,  that  he  was  tom  to  pieces  by  wild 
beasts ;  and  quite  near  to  this  are  the  evi¬ 
dent  remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the 
vaulted  dens  in  Avhich  it  is  supjiosed  the 
savage  animals  were  kept.  It  certainly  is 
not  unlikely  that  about  this  very  spot  the 
martyred  body  of  the  saint  Avas  buried — 
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at  all  events,  it  is  venerated  as  his  grave 
bv  Greeks,  Roman  Catholics,  Armenians, . 
and  Protestants,  and  many  a  twig  b  tom 
away  from  the  good  old  cypress  as  a  memen¬ 
to  of  the  “  Tomb  of  Poly  carp.”  Strange 
that  it  should  also  be  a  spot  consider^ 
ed  sacred  by  the  Turks !  A  light  is  kept 
burning  there  all  night,  its  frint  glimmer 
marking  the  martyr’s  resting-place  to  those 
in  the  vessels  resting  in  the  Bay  of  Smyrna. 
This  cypress,  too,  is  the  sacrificial  tree ;  its 
roots  have  been  watered  by  the  blood  of 
many  a  victim;  and  when  I  was  last 
there,  in  the  middle  of  November,  it  had 
evidently  been  used  the  night  before,  as 
its  tninic  was  all  sprinkled  with  blood. 
My  friend  and  I  had  a  Jewish  servant 
with  us,  but  to  him  the  spot  had  no  tale 
to  tell ;  he  plucked  me  a  sprig  of  cypress, 
and  gave  it  to  me  with  an  apathetic  air  of 
pity  and  contempt. 

soldiers’  love  op  tobacco. 

At  first,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
smoking  was  forbidden  in  the  wards  and 
corridors.  This  was  felt  to  be  a  dreadfiil 
privation  by  those  who  could  not  get  out 
of  bed,  or  who  were  not  allowed  to  go 
doAvn-stairs  to  the  basement  corridor  or 


yard.  A  lady  told  me  a  story  of  a  man, 

M - ,  in  her  division,  which  shows  how 

much  some  of  them  will  venture  for  a 
smoke.  He  had  just. had  one  of  his  toes 
taken  off  imder  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
It  bled  profusely ;  and  the  surgeon,  after 
binding  it  up,  went  away,  giving  her 
strict  injunctions  not  to  allow  him  to 
move,  and  ordered  him  some  medicine, 
which  he  would  send  presently.  She  was 
called  away  to  another  patient  for  a  few 

minutes,  and  went,  leaving  M -  with 

strict  orders  not  to  put  his  foot  down. 
On  her  return  to  his  bedside,  to  her  as¬ 
tonishment,  he  was  gone ;  and  after  some 
searching  she  discovered  him,  by  the 
traces  ol  blood  on  the  stairs  and  corridor, 
sitting  down  in  the  yard,  smoking  his 
pipe  with  the  greatest  sang  froid.  She 
spoke  to  him  seriously  about  disobeying 
orders  and  doing  himself  an  injury  ;  but 
he  was  perfectly  callous  on  the  subject  of 
his  toe.  She  succeeded,  however,  in  work¬ 
ing  on  his  feelings  at  having  disfigure<l 
the’  corridor  with  blood ;  and  he  came 
back,  saying:  “Indeed,  ma’am,  I  could 
not  help  going  to  h.avo  a  pipe,  for  that 
was  the  nastiest  stuff  I  ever  got  drunk  on 
in  my  life” — alluding  to  the  taste  of  the 
1  chloroform. 


Hedirich  Heine’s  Opinion  of  Lon¬ 
don. — I  have  seen  the  greatest  wonder 
which  the  world  can  show  to  the  astonish¬ 
ed  spirit :  I  have  seen  it,  and  am  still  as¬ 
tonished —  and  still  there  remains  fixed 
in  my  memory  the  stone  forest  of  ho’ases, 
and  amid  them  the  rushing  stream  of 
faces  of  living  men,  with  all  their  motley 
j)as8ions,  all  ueir  terrible  impulses  oj’  love, 
hunger  and  hatred — I  mean  London.  Send 
a  pmlosopher  to  London,  but  tor  your 
life,  no  poet !  Send  a  philosopher  there, 
and  stand  him  at  the  comer  of  Cheapside, 
where  he  will  learn  more  than  from  all 
the  books  of  the  last  Leipsic  Fair ;  and  as 
the  billows  of  human  life  roar  around  him, 
so  will  a  sea  of  new  thoughts  rise  before 
hhn,  and  the  Eternal  Spint  which  moves 
upon  the  &ce  of  the  waters  will  breathe 
upon  him;  the  most  hidden  secrets  of 


social  harmony  will  be  suddenly  revealed 
to  him  ;  he  will  hear  the  pulse  of  the  world 
beat  audibly,  and  see  it  visibly  —  for,  if 
London  is  the  right  hand  of  the  world — 
its  active,  mighty  right  hand — then  wi* 
may  regard  the  route  which  leads  from 
the  Exchange  to  Downing-strect  as  the 
world’s  pyloric  arter)-.  But  never  send  a 
poet  to  London  !  This  downright  earnest¬ 
ness  of  all  things,  the  colossal  unifomiity, 
this  machine-like  movement,  this  trouble»l 
mirit  in  pleasure  itsell^  this  exaggerated 
I^ndon,  smothers  the  imagination  and 
rends  the  heart.  And  should  you  ever 
send  a  German  poet  thither — a  dreamer, 
who  stares  at  everything,  even  a  ragged 
beggar  woman,  or  the  s^ing  wares  of  a 
goldsmith’s  shoj)— why,  then,  at  least,  he 
will  find  things  going  right  badly  with 

I  him. 
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From  Bentley's  MIteellany. 

L  E  T  T  E  R- W  H  I  T  1  N  G  AND  L  E  T  T  E  R- W  R  1 T  E  R  S. 


Tati.vn  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  a.s- 
cribe  the  invention  of  letter-writinj?  to  a 
lady,  a  royal  lady,  the  Persian  Empress 
.Vtossa.  Bentley  lays  stress  upon  this 
circumstance,  in  his  examination  of  the 
Letters  of  Plialaris,  the  assumed  ritjht  of 
Atossa  being  his  tinal  argument  against  the 
genuineness  of  the  Sicilian  epistles;  for 
Phalaris  lived  an  age  or  so  before  Atossa. 

It  has  been  said  with  truth  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  letter-writing  might  be  taken  as 
one  mode  of  illustrating  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  that  a  surer  test  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  could  hardly  be  select¬ 
ed  than  the  greater  or  less  development 
of  this  useful  art — for  art  it  is.  “The 
desire  to  communicate  with  distant  friends 
must  have  arisen  with  the  first  separation 
of  families;  and  occasional  attempts  to 
effect  some  correspondence  must  have 
been  made  before  the  invention  either  of 
alphabets  or  of  regular  roads.”  As  for 
the  times  of  Phalaris  or  Atossa,  every  per¬ 
son,  as  De  Quincey  observes,  (in  his 
review  of  Bentley  and  the  Phalaris  feml,) 
who  considers  the  general  chsracteri.stics 
of  those  times,  must  be  satisfied  that,  if 
the  epistolary  form  of  comjHysition  then 
exist at  all,  it  was  merely  as  a  rare 
agent  in  sudden  and  difficult  emergencies 
— “  rarer  perhaps  by  a  great  deal,  than  the 
use  [this  was  WTitten  in  1830 — temjxtra 
mnUtutitr  !'\  of  telegraphic  dispatches  at 
present.”  As  a  s{>ccies  of  literary  compo¬ 
sition,  he  maintains,  it  could  not  imssibly 
arise  until  its  use  in  matters  of  business 
had  fiimiliarized  it  to  all  the  world :  letters 
of  grace  and  sentiment  would  be  a  remote 
atlerthought  upon  letters  of  necessity  and 
practical  negotiation. 

The  frequency  with  which  kinsfolk  and 
friends  could  correspond,  and  the  length 
at  which  they  might  correspond,  would 
depend,  .as  a  reviewer  of  Roberts’  History 
of  Letter-Writing  shows,  upon  a  twofold 
condition  :  first,  the  possession  of  a  facile 
and  manageable  alphabet ;  and  secondly, 
of  some  tolerable  roads,  with  habitations 
at  accessible  distances  along  them.  In  the 


former  of  these  necessities  is  implied,  we 
are  reminded,  the  discovery  of  a  light  and 
pliant  material  for  receiving  the  character, 
for  the  rounded  or  cursive  form  of  letters  Is 
closely  dependent  on  the  possession  of  a 
sulistance  that  yields  to  a  rapid  motion  of 
the  hand.  The  discovery  of  paper  (what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  matter  of  which  it 
w^as  composed)  was  a  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  letter-writing,  and  was  a  mar¬ 
vellous  “  easement”  to  the  “  absent  lover” 
and  the  an.xious  fiiend. 

“  As  long,  however,  as  the  means  of 
transit  continued  uncertain  and  irregular, 
there  was  no  temptation  to  writing  for 
trivial  purposes ;  and  letters  forwarded  by 
special  courier  would  inevitably  be  con¬ 
fined  to  important  communications.  The 
establishment  of  regular  posts  must  have 
early  followed  that  of  extended  empires, 
when  military  necessities  could  not  fail  to 
turn  attention  to  the  means  of  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  outlying  provinces  and 
distant  armies.”  This,  it  is  .allowed,  may 
even  have  existed  prior  to  the  invention  ot 
alphabets ;  for  not  only  might  verbal  com¬ 
munications  be  thus  kept  up,  but  m.any 
conventional  symbols,  less  precise  than 
letters,  but  still  sufficiently  indicative, 
might  be  sent  along  an  established  line. 

As  ex.amples,  we  are  referred  to  th.at 
earliest  specimen  of  “  Illustrated  News” — 
the  drawings  which  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  received,  of  the  Spaniards,  their 
ships,  and  arms,  immediately  on  the  arri¬ 
val  of  those  invaders  at  the  coast.  The 
quiptt  w’as  another  symbolical  instnunent ; 
H  is  describeil  by  Prescott  as  a  cord  about 
two  feet  long,  compose<l  of  different  color¬ 
ed  threads  tightly  twisted  together,  from 
which  a  quantity  of  smaller  threads  were 
suspended  in  the  manner  of  a  fringe :  the 
threads  were  vari-colored  and  knotte<l : 
the  colors  ilenoted  sensible  objects.  Thus 
white  represented  silver,  and  yellow  was 
the  symb(d  of  gold.  But  abstract  ideas  a.'i 
well  as  sensible  objects  were  thus  repre¬ 
sented — white  also  rignifying  peace,  and 
red  being  the  appropriate  symbol  of  war. 
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'^rhe  qiiipns,  however,  were  cliiefly  used, ; 
s:vys  5lr.  Prescott,  for  arithmetical  pur- , 
j)oses.  The  knots  served  instead  ot  ci- 
phei*s,  and  could  be  combined  in  such  a 
inanuer  as  to  represent  numbers  to  any 
amount  they  required.  By  means  of  these 
they  went  through  their  calculations  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  Spaniards  who 
visited  the  country  bear  testimony  to 
their  accuracy.”  Uuder  the  title  of  qnipx- 
rnmat/ns,  or  Keepers  of  the  Quipus,  offi¬ 
cers  were  distributed  through  the  king- 
<lom,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  gov¬ 
ernment  well  supplied  with  secret  notes, 
and  official  intelligence,  ordinary  and  ex¬ 
traordinary.  Then  again  the  poppy-heads 
of  Tarquin  have  been  mentioned,  as  yet 
ruder  but  not  less  significant  expressions 
of  a  sentiment.  Particular  signs,  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  on,  would  supply  much 
“  military  intelligence,  without  risk  of  its 
being  intelligible  if  betrayed  by  the  for¬ 
tune  of  war,  or  the  messenger,  to  the  enemy. 
In  early  Greece,  such  a  sign  was  the  astraga¬ 
lus,  which  was  broken  in  twain,  and  divided 
by  host  and  guest  at  parting,  as  a  token 
Iietween  them  for  the  renewal  of  recipro¬ 
cal  hospitality  personally  (and  probably 
by  their  recommendees).”  It  is  suggest¬ 
ed,  too,  as  a  further  probability,  that  even 
after  the  use  of  alphabets,  a  symbology, 
answering  the  jmrpose  of  a  cipher,  was  m 
request  for  military  correspondence ; 
though  such  resources,  after  all,  are  ex- 
c.es.sively  limited  hi  their  applicability,  so 
that  the  invention  of  alph.abetic  writing 
must  have  preceded  anything  approach¬ 
ing  to  an  extensive  interchange  of 
ideas. 

A  living  essayist  is  magniloquent,  and 
dulciloquent,  about  the  beauty  of  the  first 
idea  of  extracting  the  private  passages  of 
one’s  life ;  recording,  rolling  up,  seal¬ 
ing  down  into  compact  unity,  as  he  ex¬ 
presses  it,  and  sending  off  by  trusty  trans¬ 
mission,  little  fragments  of  one’s  soul; 
of  circulating  the  tinier  griefs  and  fainter 
joys  and  more  evanescent  emotions,  as 
well  as  the  larger  accidents  and  deeper 
passions  of  existence  ;  of  adding  wings  to 
conversation,  and,  by  the  soft,  soundless 
touch  of  a  pajKjr-wand,  and  the  wave  of 
a  rod  of  feather,  annihilating  time  and 
space,  truly  a  “  delicate  thought,  and 
softly  bodied  forth of  the  motley 
freightage  which  this  little  ark,  once 
launched,  has  been  compelled  to  bear ; 
now  called  on  to  transmit  a  weight  of 


written  tears,  and  now  of  eager  and  ex¬ 
pansive  joys ;  now  to 

I 

‘  Waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole,’ 

and  now  to  echo  a  compliment,  or  circu¬ 
late  a  sneer ;  now  to  convey  the  gall  of 
malice,  and  now  to  reflect  the 

‘  Bloom  of  young  desire  and  purple  light  of  love 

now  to  popularize  the  cogitations  of  the 
philosopher,  and  now  to  creak  and  trem¬ 
ble  under  the  awful  burdens  of  the  in¬ 
spired  apostle. 

The  sentimental  is,  chronologically,  a 
sequence  upon  the  state  letter.  The  bill 
of  sale  comes  before  the  billet-doux.  The 
art  of  letter-writing,  indeed,  like  all  other 
arts,  must  h.ave  been  the  result,  8.ays  the 
retrospective  reviewer  previously  quoted, 
of  use  and  practice.  “  An  interchange  of 
state  lettera  must  have  had  its  conven¬ 
tional  style ;  and  the  epistolary  trea¬ 
tises  of  literary  corresjmndents  could  not 
but  have  all  the  stifthess  and  formality  of 
professional  writing.  It  was  not  till 
trifles  came  to  be  discussed,  that  the  easy, 
graceful,  unoniamented,  but  beautiful 
simplicity  of  true  letter-writing  coukl  have 
found  an  existence.”  Cicero  is,  in  fact, 
held  by  this  critic  to  have  been  the  first 
Roman  who  habitually  corresjKuuled  in 
any  frequency  with  his  friends,  and  the 
first  to  have  reduced  the  practice  to  form 
and  elegance.  “  In  the  stiff  and  awkward 
letters  of  our  own  ancestors,  with  their 
long-wuided  directions,  and  more  long- 
winded  comjiliments,  we  have  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  letter-writing  is  accomplished  by 
the  unfreejuent  correspondent.  There  is 
not,  perhaps,  a  more  curious  phenomenon 
in  literature,  than  the  gracenil  facility  of 
Mad.ame  de  S4vigne,  whose  contempora¬ 
ries,  whether  nobles  or  i)edant8,  were  such 
jmmpous  letter-writers.” 

The  Pseudo-Phalaris  correspondence 
has  never  recovered  Bentley’s  swashing 
blow,  though  historians  of  letter-writing 
still  begin  their  resumes  of  the  art  with 
that  artful  forgery.  That  series  of  letters 
commands  the  interest  due  to  fabrications, 
and  no  more.  Curious  enough  was  the 
character  of  the  feud  which  raged  on  the 
subejet  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when 
Sir  Wiliam  Temple,  an  aged  statesman, 
and,  as  De  Quincey  desenbes  him,  prac 
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tisetl  in  public  business,  intimate  with 
courts,  a  man  of  pfreat  political  sairacity, 
a  high-bred  gentleman,  and  of  brilliant 
accomplishments,  singled  out  these  letters 
not  merely  as  excellent  in  their  kind,  btit 
as  one  argument  amongst  others  for  the 
unapproachable  supremacy  in  all  intellect¬ 
ual  pretensions  of  the  ancients ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  IJentley,  a  young 
scholastic  clergyman  of  reclu.se  habits, 
comparatively  low  in  rank,  and  of  humble 
breetling,  pronounced  the  letters  to  be 
utterly  despicable,  and  unworthy  of  a 
prince.  “On  such  a  question,  and  be¬ 
tween  such  jiulges,  who  would  hesitate 
to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  sage  old 
<liplomatist  ?  Yet  a  single  explanation 
<liscredits  his  judgment ;  he  w'as  angry 
and  prejudice*!.”  And  the  actual  result, 
it  is  added,  is — that  every  reader  of  sense 
heartily  accedes  to  Bentley’s  sentence: 

“  You  feel,  by  the  emptiness  and  deadness 
of  them,  that  you  converse  with  some 
dreaming  pedant  Avith  his  elbow  on  his 
desk ;  not  with  an  active,  ambitious  ty- 
nint,  with  his  hand  on  his  sAvord,  com¬ 
manding  a  million  of  subjects.” 

The  Pythagorean  correspondence  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  category.  Epistolary 
tabrications  of  this  kind  are  naturally 
enough  accounted  for.  When  once  the 
practice  of  letter-writing  became  common, 
as  the  intelligent  revicAver  already  cited 
has  remarked,  the  fitness  of  the  epistola¬ 
ry  form  for  the  puiqioses  of  tiction  could 
not  fail  to  strike  ;  and  either  as  the  basis 
of  a  narrative,  or  as  a  mere  exercise  in  the 
art,  the  composition  of  letters  sup^xisedto 
have  passeil  to  and  fro  betAveen  historic.al 
personage.s,  became  a  recognized  branch 
of  the  lighter  literature.  “  Tho  more  re¬ 
mote  the  antiquity  of  the  supposed  cor- 
resjiondents,  the  greater  8CO|)e  Avas  left 
for  the  exercise  of  imagination,  both  as  I 
to  facts  and  sentiments :  such  Avould,  there¬ 
fore,  be  preferably  selected.”  In  a  history 
of  the  pious  frauds  of  Christendom  and 
Christian  champions,  some  ]»rominent 
chapters  w'ouhl  be  occupied  with  this  di¬ 
vision  of  the  subject.  j 

Hay  ley  echoes  the  often-expressed  re-  ; 
gret,  that  hi  the  rich  mass  of  ancient 
Grecian  literature  Ave  find  no  collections  , 
of  familiar  letters  to  be  compared  Avith 
those  of  Cicero  and  Pliny.  Indeed,  there 
are  hardly  any,  as  he  says,  Avritten  by  i 
men  of  eminence,  and  entitled  to  the 
name  of  familiar  letters,  “  if  Ave  except  a 
fcAv  of  yEschines,  the  orator,  Avho  seems,  , 


!  in  his  epistolary  talent,  to  have  been  the 
liolingbroke  of  Athen-s.”  The  letters  ot 
Demosthenes  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
I  Cicero,  but  as  Mr.  Wilson  Croker  ob- 
j  serve.s,  the  half-dozen  AA'hich  haA'e  come 
I  doAvn  to  us  under  his  name — if  indeed 
I  they  be  not  altogether  spurious — excite 
no  great  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  rest. 

1  “  A  mind  so  laboriously  tramed  to  the 
;  severest  style  of  eloquence,  would  prob- 
j  ably  have  little  ta.ste  for,  and  still  less 
^  command  ot^  those  light,  but  not  facile 
i  graces  Avhieh  constitute  the  chief  merit  ol 
;  a  familiar  correspondence  ;  and  if  aa’o  had 
;  it  in  our  power  to  evoke  a  volume  ol 
real  ‘Athenian  Letters’  from  the  tomb, 

I  Ave  should  (at  least  for  amusement)  h.ave 
no  great  hesitation  in  Avishing  for  tlmse  of 
Deinades  rather  than  of  Demosthenes 
himself.”  Scholars  are  interested  in 
Plato’s  celebrated  letter  to  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and  that  of  Isocrates  to  Alex- 
;  ander  of  ilacedon,  before  he  came  to  the 
:  throne — Avhich  latter  has  been  called  by 
;  an  amiable  old  Minerva  Press-man,  “  a 
brief,  beneA’olent,  and  graceful  compli- 
,  ment,  from  an  illustrious  veteran  of  liter¬ 
ature,  to  a  highly  promising  youth.”  The 
letter  of  Alexander’s  sire  to  Aristotle,  on 
the  future  education  of  that  “  highly 
promising  youth,”  has  been  similarly 
1  characterized  as  “  a  model  of  princely  po- 
j  liteness.”  The  later  Grecian  sophists  en- 
'  joy  the  reputation  of  a  yraiid  talent  for 
letter-writing.  The  one  called  Philostra- 
tus  criticises  the  craft  in  an  epistle  of  his 
i  own,  AA’herein  are  passed  in  reA'icAv  the 
philosophers  Ajiollonius  and  Dion ;  the 
general  Brutus ;  the  emperor  ;>Iarcu.s 
Aurelius;  the  orator  Ilerodes  Atticus. 
Of  all  the  later  pagan  letter-Avriters  in 
Greek,  Avhose  works  are  extant,  Ilayley 
singles  out  Libanius  as  one  of  the  most 
voluminous  if  not  most  excellent.  Gib¬ 
bon — whose  name  is  almost  suggested  Iia 
that  AA'ord  “voluminous,”  so  closely  do 
some  of  Sheridan’s  jokes  stick,  and  so  long* 
survive  the  joke-maker — speaks  too  con¬ 
temptuously,  perhaps,  Mr.  Ilayley  suli- 
mits,  of  the  extensiA'e  correspondence  of 
Libanius  —  near  tAV’o  thousand  letters  ! 
“  In  some  of  them,  the  high-spirited 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Julian  is  far 
from  deserving  the  title  of  a ‘dreaming 
j»edant.’ ”  Julian  himself  is  commendecl 
for  a  distinfftie  manifestation  of  “  episto¬ 
lary  talent.” 

Cicero  is  the  magmis  Apollo  of  th«* 
art  among  the  ancients.  Dr.  Blair  glori- 
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fies  Tiilly’s  epistles  as  the  most  valuable  ] 
collection  of  letters  extant  in  any  languajje  j 
— as  letters  of  real  business,  written  to  the  > 
great  men  of  the  age,  composed  with  I 
purity  and  elegance,  but  without  the  { 
least  affectation ;  and,  avers  the  graeieivx  I 
Doctor,  “  what  adds  greatlj^  to  their 
merit,  written  without  any  intention  of 
being  published  to  the  world.”  This  con-  i 
elusion  the  Reverend  Hugh  draws  from , 
Cicero’s  never  having  kept  copies  of  his 
own  letters,  so  that  we  are  wholly  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  care  of  his  freed-man  Tyro  for 
the  large  collection  that  was  made  after, 
;V8  Shakspeare’s  Suffolk  says, 

“  A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murdered  sweet  TuUy.” 

But  Cowper’s  biographer  is  probably 
light  in  “apprehending,”  that  although 
all  the  letters  of  Cicero  were  certainly  not 
intended  for  the  eyes  of  the  public,  most 
of  them  were  so.  “  The  great  orator  had 
so  fervent  a  passion  for  fame,  that  he 
was  eager  to  spread  every  sail  by  which  a 
breath  of  glory  could  be  caught.”  The 
great  chsirm  of  Cicero’s  letters  has  been 
said  to  consist  in  their  unaffected  ease  ;and 
simjilicity,  joined  with  consummate  know¬ 
ledge,  sense,  and  taste ;  whether  writing 
to  Atticus  about  the  purchase  of  boolm 
:uid  statues,  acquainting  him  merely  with 
the  state  of  his  own  health  and  that  of  his 
family,  bantering  him  on  the  discrepancy 
lietween  his  philosophical  principles  and 
his  natural  affections,  communicating  the 
most  important  political  events  and  de- 
liates,  or  reasoning  on  their  causes  and 
grounds,  he  never  for  a  moment  stops  to 
<*onsider  about  the  choice  of  expressions. 
“  He  sets  down  the  pun  or  the  jest  just  as 
it  occurs ;  if  the  Greek  expresaon  be  more 
forcible,  more  plaj^uL,  or  more  abounding  in 
agreeable  associations,  he  employs  it  with¬ 
out  hesitation ;  he  uses,  in  short,  the  very 
phrases,  the  very  turns,  the  very  meta¬ 
phors  and  similes  which  were  adapted  to  a 
{Kilished,  graceful,  and  elegant  conversa¬ 
tion.”  So  writes  a  critic  in  a  long-lived 
but  now  dead-and-gone  Review ;  adding, 
that  this  epistolary  style  was  much  more 
common  in  the  time  of  Cicero  than  at  the 
present  day :  purity  and  gracefulness  in 
the  use  of  the  Latin  language  being, 
amongst  the  Romans,  accounted  an  affjiir 
of  the  last  importance,  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  education  of  every  person  of  inge¬ 
nuous  birth,  insomuch  that  the  letters  of 


Cicero’s  correspondents,  though  inferior 
to  his  own  in  wit  and  deep  knowledge, 
vie  with  them  in  elegance  and  correct¬ 
ness. 

Pliny,  like  Cicero,  by  no  means  wrote 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  single  eye  of  his 
individual  correspondent,  whoever  that 
favored  person  might  be ;  but  for  the  ar- 
gus-eyed  public  and  posterity  at  large. 
“  I  have  observed,”  Swift  writes  to  Pojie, 
“that  notonly  Voiture, but  likewise Tully 
.and  Pliny,  writ  their  letters  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  view  more  than  for  the  sake  of  their 
correspondents  ;  and  I  am  glad  of  it,  on 
account  of  the  entertmnment  they  have 
given  me.”  The  Dean  expresses  at  the 
same  time  his  belief  that  his  own  letters 
had  escaped  being  published,  because  he 
“  writ  nothing  but  nature,  and  friendship, 
and  particular  incidents,  which  could 
make  no  figure  in  writing.”  Bolingbroke 
too,  also  writing  to  Pope,  mentions  Pliny 
and  Seneca,  Balxac  and  V'oiture,  as  writing 
for  the  public — while  disavowing,  for  his 
own  part,  any  desire  of  ejiistohary  fame, 
though  a  good  deal  pleased  to  think  of  its 
being  known  to  posterity  that  ho  and  Po|>e 
lived  in  the  most  friendly  intimacy  togeth¬ 
er.  The  elegant  Blair  says  of  Pliny’s  epis- 
tles,that  “according  to  the  vulgar  phrase  ” 
— Blair  was  so  j>articular  not  to  use  vul¬ 
gar  phrases,  or  if  he  did  use  them,  (as 
now),  to  give  the  world  assurance  that  he 
knew  them  for  such — “  they  smell  too 
much  of  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant 
and  fine ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  think¬ 
ing  that  the  author  is  c.as(ing  an  eye  to¬ 
wards  the  public,  when  he  is  appearing  to 
write  only  for  his  friends.”  Pliny  lets  out 
(Shade  of  Blair,  forgive  ns,  for  tliat  “vul¬ 
gar  phrase”!)  his  epistolary  rt/iimwj?,  and 
the  scope  of  his  epistolary  exercises,  when 
he  says  :  “  Habeant  nostrse  quoque  litene 
aliquid  non  humile,  nec  sordidum,  nec 
privatis  rebus  inclusum.”  He  is  not  the 
man  to  show  himself  to  his  correspondent 
in  an  undress,  or  otherwise  than  as  the 
great  world  might  gaze  upon  him,  and 
welcome.  He  has  no  miml  to  warn  his 
correspondents,  and  they  love  him,  to 
bum  his  letters.  One  distinguished  ex¬ 
ample  of  that  sort  we  have,  however, 
among  the  ancients,  in  the  letter  of  Plato 
to  Dionysius  II. — the  philosopher  straitly 
enjoining  the  tyrant,  and  for  pretty  good 
reasons,  perhaps,  to  destroy  that  famous 
epistle,  after  reading  it  more  than  once  or 
twice,  and  laying  it  to  heart  as  its  import¬ 
ance  deserved. 
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Feelings  on  the  probable  or  possible 
publication  of  one’s  letters  <lilfer,  among 
those  whose  very  position  involves  a  possi¬ 
bility  or  probabiUty  of  the  kind.  It  is 
hard  to  read  some  of  the  published  letters 
<if  modem  celebrities,  and  not  believe 
them  designed  for  publicity,  or  at  any  rate 
not  strictly  forbidden  it.  But  there  are 
writers  to  whom  the  idea  of  publication  is 
fatal  to  whatever  gives  value  to  private 
correspondence.  Miss  M.artineau  tells  us, 
in  her  “  Life  in  the  Sick  Room,”  that  she 
has  adopted  legal  precautions  against  the 
publication  of  her  private  letters.  “  I  have 
iimde  it  a  condition  of  my  confidential  cor¬ 
respondence,”  she  adds,“  that  my  letters 
shall  not  be  preserved  :  and  I  have  been 
indulgeil  by  my  friemk,  generally,  with 
an  acquiescence  in  my  request,  that  my 
entire  correspondence,  except  such  as  re¬ 
lates  to  busuiess,  shall  be  destroyed.  Of 
course  I  do  as  I  would  be  done  by.  The 
privacy  I  chiim  for  myself^  I  carefully 
guard  for  others.  I  keep  no  letters  of  a 
private  and  passing  nature.  I  know  that 
others  are  thinking  and  acting  with  me. 
We  erjjoy,  by  this  provision,  a  freedom 
and  fulness  of  epistolary  correspondence 
which  could  not  possibly  exist  if  the  press 
loomed  in  the  distance,  or  executors’  eyes 
were  known  to  be  in  wait  hereafter.  Our 
correspondence  has  all  the  flow  and  light¬ 
ness  of  the  most  secret  talk.  This  is  a 
present  reward,  and  a  rich  one,  for  the 
efibrt  and  labor  of  making  our  views  and 
intentions  understood.  But  it  is  not  our 
only  reward.  We  j)erceive  that  we  have 
fixed  attention  upon  what  is  becoming  an 
important  point  of  morals  ;  and  we  feel, 
in  our  inmost  hearts,  that  we  have  done 
what  w’e  could  to  guard  from  encroach¬ 
ment  an  important  right,  and  from  de¬ 
struction  a  precious  privilege.”  This  may 
appear,  the  lady  adds,  a  strange  statement 
to  |>ersons  whose  privacy  is  safe  in  their 
obscurity  :  those,  however,  who  know  in 
their  own  experience  the  liabilities  of  tame, 
will,  she  thinks,  and  with  reason,  under¬ 
stand  and  deeply  feel  what  she  has  here 
said. 

There  is  a  sonnet  to  the  same  effect  by 
the  author  of  “  Proverbial  Philosophy 

“  Tear,  scatter,  bum,  destroy,  but  keep  them  not : 

I  hate,  I  dread  those  livinj'  witnesses 
Of  varying* self^  of  good  or  ill  forgot. 

Of  altered  hopes,  and  withered  kindnesses. 

Oh  !  call  not  up  those  shadows  of  the  dead. 
Those  visions  of  the  past,  that  idly  blot 


The  present  with  regret  for  blessings  fled : 

This  hand  that  wrote,  this  ever  teeming  head. 
This  flickering  heart  is  full  of  chance  and  change ; 

I  would  not  have  you  watch  my  weaknesses. 
Nor  how  my  foolish  likings  roam  and  range. 

Nor  how  the  mushroom  firiendships  of  a  day 

Hastened  in  hotbed  ripeness  to  decay. 

Nor  how  to  mine  own  self  I  grow  so  strange.” 

On  the  other  hand  is  the  case  of  such 
as  Jean  Paul.  To  Jean  Paul  the  mere 
thought  of  destruction  was  so  painful,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  work  of  man’s  mind,  that 
he  never  could  bear  to  bum  a  letter,  but 
treasured  up  every  one  he  received,  even 
the  most  insignificant.  He  used  to  say, 
“The  name  should  be  erased,  but  the 
soul  that  speaks  its  innermost  sentiments 
in  letters,  should  live.” 

A  genuine  man  may  naturally  enough 
be  a  little  anxious  not  to  live  too  long  in 
his  genuine  letters.  For  a  genuine  letter 
is  about  the  best  revealer  of  character  the 
world  can  produce.  “  Avei-vous  interet  a 
cacher  votre  ume,”  says  Philarete  Chasles, 
“a  conserver  dans  le  monde  et  dans 
I’avenir  le  ma8<iue  et  le  fard  qui  ont  capte 
I’admiration  vulgaire :  gardez-vous  de 
laisser  apres  vous  un  recueil  de  lettres.” 
For  he  goes  on  to  caution  us,  or  rather 
all  whom  it  may  concern — were  your  let¬ 
ters  sententious  and  dazzling  as  Seneca’s, 
academical  and  apologetical  as  Tally’s, 
chatty  and  etaurcliea  as  Madame  de  Sevig- 
ne’s,  or  epigrammatic  as  Ijord  Byron’s, 
elles  trahiront  toujour$  celui  qui  ks  a 
ecrites.  “  La  forme  6pistolaire  est,  comm- 
la  conversation,  pleine  de  revelations  in 
volontaires  et  d’indiscretions  inevitables  ; 
il  y  a  la  des  gestes,  des  signes,  des  afl*ecta- 
tions  visibles,  des  circonlocutions  dout  on 
devine  les  buts.” 

Even  more  so  than  in  conversation. 
“  Ble-ssed  be  letters !”  exclmms  Ik.  Marvel, 
in  his  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor — “  they  are 
the  monitors,  they  are  also  the  comforters, 
and  they  are  the  only  tme  heart-talkers !” 
— then  adding,  that  our  speech  is  conven¬ 
tional,  onr  truest  thought  modified  half 
through  its  utterance  by  a  look,  a  sign, 
a  smile,  a  sneer — so  that  it  is  not  individ¬ 
ual,  not  integral,  but  social  and  mixed, 
half  of  one’s  self,  half  of  others.  “  But 
it  is  not  so  of  letters :  there  you  are 
only  with  the  soulless  pen,  and  the 
snow-white,  virgin  paper.  Your  soul  is 
measuring  itself  by  itself  and  saying  its 
own  sayings;  there  are  no  sneers  to 
mo<lify  its  utterance — no  scowl  to  scare — 
nothing  is  present,  but  you  and  your 
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thought.  Utter  it,  then,  freely.”  “  Oh  ! 
the  glory,  the  freedom,  the  passion  of  a 
letter !  It  is  worth  all  the  lijvtalk  in  the 
world.”  Here  our  trans.atlantic  rhapso- 
dist  is  perhaps  getting  a  little  transcen- 
dent.al  in  his  rhapsody,  unless  he  mean 
such  lip-talk  as  is  lip-deep  only,  as  we  siijv 
j)ose  he  does :  otherwise  we  so  far  differ 
from  him  as  to  agree  wnth  Charles  Lamb, 
when  he  writes,  to  his  right  well-beloved 
and  trusty  Manning :  “And  now,  when 
sliall  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  your  honest 
tace-to-face  countenance  again  ?  Y our 
tine  dogmatical  sceptical  face  by  punch- 
light  ?  Oh !  one  glimpse  of  the  human 
tiice,  and  shake  of  the  human  hand,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  whole  realms  of  this  cold,  thin 
correspondence  ;  yea,  of  more  worth  than 
all  the  letters  that  have  sweated  the  lingers 
of  sensibility,  from  Madame  de  Sevigne 
and  Balzac  to  Sterne  .and  Shenstone.”  If 
anything  could  make  us  think  the  contrary, 
verily  ’twere  whole  realms  of  Charles’s 
own  particular. 

Mr.  Mitchell  continues :  “  Do  you  say 
it  [the  letter]  is  studied,  m.ade  up,  acted, 
rehearsed,  contrived,  artistic?  Let  me 
see  it,  then ;  let  me  run  it  over ;  tell  me 
age,  sex,  circumstance  ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
if  it  be  studied  or  real — if  it  be  the  merest 
lip-slang  put  into  words,  or  heart-talk  blaz¬ 
ing  on  the  paper.”  And  in  sooth,  there 
needs  no  seer  or  wizard  soul  to  tell  us  , 
that.  Letters  do  in  this  respect  speak  for 
themselves — self-assertingly  or  suicidally, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

M.  Sainte  Beuve  begins  his  itnde  of  that 
most  gaiUard  ofmccfectns,  Gui  I'atin,  with 
discussing,  or  rather  dismissing  as  falla¬ 
cious,  the  characterization  of  him  by  Ma¬ 
nage — thence  passing  on,  forthwith,  to  say, 
“Demandons  plutot  i  Gui  Patin  de  se 
peindre  a  nous  lui-meme.  II  t'a  fait  sans 
»/  riser,  dans  sps  Lettres.”  iSans  y  riser  : 
there  lies  the  beauty  of  the  thing. 

So  again,  M.  Villemain,  in  criticising 
the  epistolary  form  adopted  in  the  fictions 
of  Richardson  and  others,  asserts,  that 
next  to  “  Confessions,”  which  are  si  rcures, 
nothing  so  well  portrays  the  man  as  his 
letters.  In  actual  life,  letters,  fib  and 
roundly  lie  as  they  sometimes  may  .and 
do,  are,  take  them  all  in  all,  the  most  au¬ 
thentic  memorials  to  be  obtained  concern¬ 
ing  celebrated  men.  “Quand  vous  lisez 
les  Lettres  de  Jean  Sobieskif  shrewdly 
observes  M.  Villemain,  “vous  le  voyez 
conquerant  tracass6  par  une  femme  hau- 
taine  ;  vous  le  voyez  de  la  tente  du  grand 


vizir,  du  milieu  des  tresors  qu’il  a  conquis, 
ocrivant  a  cette  epouse  dont  il  manage 
I’orgueil,  dont  il  n.atte  la  coquetterie,  et 
lui  promettant  les  riches  d6pouilles  du 
harem  du  vizir ;  vouz  le  surprenez  recom¬ 
mandant  de  faire  mettre  un  bon  article  sur 
sa  victoire  dans  la  Gazette  de  Vienne?' 
Would  John  Sobieski  have  done  th.at,  had 
it  been  his  Memoirs  he  was  writing,  instead 
of  a  letter  ?  A  consideration  of  the  si  gni¬ 
ficance  of  this  and  similar  facts,  disposes 
M.  Villemain  to  the  conclusion,  th.at  in 
fiction  the  epistolary  form — favored  by, 
inter  alios,  Ma<l.ame  de  Stael,  and  Smol¬ 
lett,  and  Henry  Mackenzie,  .and  Fanny 
Burney,  and  Sir  Walter,  .and  the  author 
of  “  Selwyn  in  Search  of  a  Daughter” — is 
the  most  convenient  for  life-like  realization 
of  character  in  its  depths  .and  its  nuances. 
“  Si  dims  la  vie  reellc,  les  lettres  sont  oe 
qui  met  le  plnslhonime  d  nn,  il  me  semble 
qne,  dans  le  roman,  I’adojrtion  du  style 
epistolaire  est  la  plus  puissanta,  et,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  la  plus  vraie  des  illusions.” 

Almost  the  one  thing  needful,  the  Prince 
liimself  in  the  “  Hamlet,”  is  wanting,  if  in 
a  letter  there  is  a  want  of  sincerity  and 
unstudied  ease.  The  letter  th.at  does  not 
help  us  to  improved  acquaintance  with  its 
writer,  is  a  thing  of  nought,  or  (a  distinc¬ 
tion  not  wdthout  a  difference)  a  thing  of 
u.aught.  An  artifici.ally  studied  letter  is 
but  an  elaborate  sluam.  Stilted  and  stately 
ones  are  but  im|K)sing  im|)ositions.  W e  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Mont.aigne  when  he  declares, 
“  As  to  letters  of  ceremony,  that  have  no 
other  substance  than  a  fine  contexture  ot 
courteous  Avords,  I  am  wholly  to  seek ;” 
and  relish  him  right  gustfully  when  he 
says,  for  his  letter-writing  self,  “  I  alw.ays 
write  my  letters  post-haste,  and  so  preci¬ 
pitately  that,  though  I  write  an  intoler¬ 
able  bad  hand,  I  nather  choose  to  do  it 
myself  than  to  employ  another ;  for  I  can 
find  none  able  to  follow  me,  .and  I  never 
transcribe.  I  have  accustomed  the  great 
folks  that  know  me  to  endure  my  blots 
and  dashes,  and  paper  without  fold  or 
margin.”  [Here  again  we  are  reminded 
of  Charles  Lamb,  who  writes  to  Bernard 
Barton,  the  Quaker  poet :  “  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  shabby  letters  I  send,  but  I  am  by 
nature  anything  but  neat.  Therein  my 
mother  bore  me  no  Qu.aker.  I  never  could 
seal  a  letter  without  dropping  the  Avax  on 
one  side,  besides  scalding  my  fingers.  I 

never  had  a  seal,  too,  of  my  own . 

I  My  letters  are  generally  charged  as  double 
1  at  the  Post-office,  from  their  inveterate 
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clumsincfw  of  foldure.”]  Montaigne  arlds, 
that  the  letters  which  cost  him  the  most 
pains  are  the  worst :  “  when  once  I  begin 
to  draw  them  on,  ’tis  a  sign  my  mind’s  not 
there.  I  tail  to  without  premeditation  or 
design ;  the  first  paragraph  begets  the 
second,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.” 

Wli.atever  the  superlative  bad  points, 
of  an  accidental  sort,  in  Montaigne’s  fami¬ 
liar  epistles,  one  superlative  good  point, 
of  an  t‘S8ential  character,  we  may  be  sure 
they  ha«l — a  liberal  presence  of  honest, 
unabashed,  unabated  egotism.  What  but 
egotism  should  there  be  in  a  letter,  if  you 
care  a  tig  for  the  writer?  What  other 
capital  can  be  put  out  to  such  interest,  if 
he  interests  you  at  all,  as  his  own  capital 
I  ?  “  There  is  a  stupid  old  rule,”  William 
Koscoe  sensibly  remarks  in  a  letter  to 
.lames  Montgomery,  “  th.at  a  man  should 
not  talk  about  himself;  but  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  on  what  subject  he  can  talk 
of  which  he  ought  to  know  so  much;  and 
I  am  sure  that,  whatever  may  be  the  case 
when  he  makes  his  appearance  before  the 
jmblic,  yet  in  the  intercourse  of  private 
friendship  the  more  he  talks  about  himself 
the  better.  On  this  account  I  always  pre¬ 
fer  those  letters  of  a  friend  which  contain 
neither  articles  of  intelligence  nor  abstract 
dissertations.  The  head  speaketh  to  the 
head,  and  the  heart  to  the  heart ;  and  I 
think  it  a  sin  to  convert  a  letter  into  either 
a  gazette  or  a  sermon.”  There  Is  a  simi¬ 
lar  view  expressed  in  one  of  Francis  Jef¬ 
frey’s  e.arly  letters:  “Have  you  ever  ob- 
ser\'ed  that  the  letters  of  friends  are  filled 
with  egotism  ?  For  my  part,  I  think  very 
suspiciously  of  every  letter  that  is  not,  and 
propose  ray  own  as  a  model  to  you  in  this 
respect.”  He  adds,  that  all  the  pathetic 
passages  in  an  author  -will  be  found  to  l)e 
egotistical  to  the  feelings  of  the  sy>eaker. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  ideal  of  good  let¬ 
ter-writing?  BLshop  Sprat  rules  that 
letters  passing  between  particular  friends 
should  not  consist  of  fulsome  compliments, 
or  tedious  politics,  or  elaborate  elegancies, 
or  general  fancies  ;  but  should  have  a  na¬ 
tive  clearness  and  shortness,  a  “  domestic¬ 
al  j)lainness,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  fami¬ 
liarity  which  can  only  affect  the  humor  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  intended.”  For 
the  very  same  passages,  the  bishop  con¬ 
tinues,  which  make  writings  of  this  nature 
delightful  among  friends,  will  lo.se  all 
manner  of  taste  when  they  come  to  be 
read  by  those  that  are  indifferent.  “  In 
such  letters  the  souls  of  men  should  .ap¬ 


pear  undressed,  and  in  that  negligent 
h.abit,  they  may  be  fit  to  be  seen  by  one 
or  two  in  a  chamber,  but  not  to  go  abroad 
into  the  streets.”  Hut  there  is  justice  in 
the  complaint  that  agreat  deal  of  nonsen.se 
has  been  uttered  about  the  ideal  of  a  letter, 
and  the  prohibition  of  all  cramp  words, 
high-flown  raptures,  or  elaborate  discus¬ 
sions.  If  by  ease  is  meant — when  an 
“  e.asily- written”  letter  is  prescribed  as  our 
beau  ideal — the  “  absence  of  stiff  and  set 
forms  of  phraseology,  of  the  protid  flesh 
.and  flummery  of  rhetoric,  of  the  technical¬ 
ities  and  involved  terminology  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  style,”  this,  as  a  popular  essayist  ob¬ 
serves,  is  true,  not  only  of  the  letter,  but 
of  all  lighter  kinds  of  composition — the 
ess.ay,  tale,  <fec.,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  to  de¬ 
fine  a  letter,  but  merely  to  describe  one 
of  those  properties  which  it  pos.se8.ses,  and 
possesses  not  .alone.  If  a  letter  be  a  true 
thing,  he  argues — a  mirror  of  the  writer’s 
heart  (a  mini.ature-mirror,  if  you  will),  and 
if  across  that  he.art  be  driven  (and  why 
not?)  abrupt,  vehement,  profound,  tem- 
])estuous  emotion,  like  sudden  and  terribU* 
stonns,  why  should  not  these  also  find  a 
reflection  there  ? 

“Why  should  not  a  letter  unite  to  ease, 
the  far  higher  qualities  of  earnestness,  en- 
thu8i.a.sm,  philosophic  reflection,  or  i>oetic 
feeling  ?  Why  should  it  not  suit  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  state  of  the  writer’s  mind,  the 
character  of  the  correspondent,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  amid  which  he  writes  ?  Who, 
called  on  to  read  the  letter  of  a  patriot, 
written  on  the  morning  of  his  execution — 
or  a  poet’s,  written  after  the  commence¬ 
ment,  or  in  one  of  the  deep  lulls,  or  at  the 
close  of  sonKJ  heroic  work — or  of  a  martyr, 
I>enned  an  hour  ere  ascending  to  receive 
the  eternal  crown — could  dare  to  blame 
them  for  the  lack  of  a  certain  slipshod  ea.se, 
and  not  rather  rejoice  th.at^n  their  h.aml.s 
the  thing  had  become  a  trumpet,  and  that, 
under  their  noble  management,  the  rock¬ 
ing-horse  had  been  sublimed  into  a  fiery 
Peg.asus  ?”  And,  accordingly,  this  censor 
apj)eals  to  the  best  collections  of  epistolarj' 
writing  ext. ant,  to  prove  in  his  fiwor  that 
ease,  their  delightml  charm  in  general,  is 
at  one  time  rounded  into  elegance,  at  ano¬ 
ther  strengthened  into  vigor  ;  now  shaqv 
ens  into  sarcasm,  and  now  intensifies  intt» 
invective ;  is  perpetually  exploding  into 
eloquence,  or  effervescing  into  wit ;  can  at 
one  time  sink  into  the  depths  of  the  meta¬ 
physical,  and  .at  anotherspring  up  into  the 
1  sevenfold  hallelujahs  of  the  poetical.  The 
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various  keys  of  all  the  notes  up  and  down 
this  gamut,  have  been  used  at  sundry 
times  by  divers  manners  of  men.  Italian 
vivacity  and  Spanish  dignity,  French  ver¬ 
satility  and  German  domesticity — the  bill 
of  hire  includes  solids  and  light  dishes  in 
piquant  plenty :  specimens  of  Annibal 
Caro,  and  Ludovico  Dolce,  and  Aretino, 
and  Gozzi ;  of  Voiture  and  Balzac,  Pelis- 
son  and  Sevigne,  of  Kacine  and  Voltaire  ; 
Lessing's  masculine  notes  of  hand  and 
1  i;art,  and  Gellert’s  tender  effusions,  and 
the  characteristic  billets  of  Burger,  Schil¬ 
ler,  Goethe,  Wieland,  Richter,  Herder ; 
while  our  own  literature  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  ranges  from  a  Howell  to  a  Gay  ;  from 
an  infidel  St.  John  to  a  Christian  Cowper; 
from  a  scowling  Swift  to  a  laughter-loving 
and  laughter-oompelling  Sydney  Smith ; 
from  a  worldly  Walpole  to  a  meditative 
Montgomery ;  from  a  scofiing  Byron  to  a 
sedate  Southey  ;  from  the  little  cripple  of 
Twickenham  to  the  burly  lameter  of  Ab¬ 
botsford  ;  from  Moore’s  gossiping  gaieties 
to  Arnold’s  earnest  musings ;  from  the 
sprightly  license  of  Lady  Mary  to  the 
practical  schemings  of  Mrs.  Fry. 

Melmoth  and  Warton  have  e.vpressed 
their  regret  that  we  have  not  equalled  our 
neighbors,  the  French,  in  this  branch  of 
literature.  Hayley,  in  his  day — and  since 
then  our  stores  have  been  enriched  very 
considerably — ^took  exception  to  any  such 
comparative  view,  and  referred  all  persons 
infected  by  Melmoth  and  Warton  to  such 
gems  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  letter  to  his 
sister  (prefixed  to  the  Arcadia),  to  the 
“manly  eloquence”  of  Essex,  to  Anne 
Boleyn’s  letter  to  Henry  VIII.,  to  the  let¬ 
ters  of  Ladies  Rachel  Russelk  and  Mary 
Wortley  ^Montague — the  former,  he  main¬ 
tains,  equalling  Sevigno’s  in  tenderness  of 
heart,  and  the  latter,  in  all  the  charms  of 
easy,  elegant  language,  and  in  vivacity  of 
description.  Female  correspondence  is  by 
some  good  judges  accounted  the  better 
hall^  in  every  sense,  of  the  whole  litera¬ 
ture  of  letters.  A  w'oman’s  letter  has 
its  satirists,  and  is  often  o^icn  enough  to 
their  satire  :  ex.  gr. 

“  The  earth  has  nothing  like  a  shc-epistle, 

And  hardly  Heaven— because  it  never  ends. 

I  love  tlie  mystery  of  a  female  missile, 
'Wbich,  like  a  creed,  ne’er  says  all  it  intends, 
But  full  of  cunning  as  Ulysses’  whistle. 

When  he  allured  poor  Dolon :  you  had  better 
Take  care  what  you  reply  to  such  a  letter.” 

But  Byronic  nullery  of  this  kind  adpiit- 


ted,  the  truth  remains,  that  women  have 
a  knack  of  letter-writing  w'hich  is  mi 
generis.,  and  a  matter  rather  for  envy  than 
imitation.  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the 
course  of  an  argument  against  epic  poetry 
by  women,  or  dramatic  poetry  by  w’omen, 
or  rather  ambitious  enteqirises  of  great 
pith  and  moment,  maintains  that  what 
women  write  best  is  what  expresses  per¬ 
sonal,  individual  feeling,  or  describes  j)er- 
sonal  occurrences,  not  objectively,  as  parts 
of  history,  but  with  reference  to  them¬ 
selves  and  their  own  affections :  hence  the 
charm,  he  takes  k,  of  female  letters,  w'hich 
alone  touch  the  matters  of  ordinary  life 
with  ease  and  grace.  “  Men’s  letters  may 
be  witty,  or  eloquent,  or  profoun<l ;  but, 
when  they  have  anything  beyond  a  mere 
practical  purpose,  they  mostly  pass  out  of 
the  true  epistolary  element,  and  become 
didactic  or  satirical.”  Thomas  de  Quincey, 
in  his  treatise  on  Style,  advises  all  who 
would  at  this  day  read  our  noble  language 
in  its  native  beauty,  picturesque  from 
idiomatic  propriety,  racy  in  its  phraseolo¬ 
gy,  delicate,  yet  sinewy,  in  its  composition 
— to  steal  the  mail-bags,  and  break  open 
all  the  letters  in  female  handwriting. 
Three  out  of  four,  he  says,  will  have  been 
written  by  that  class  of  women  who  have 
the  most  leisure  and  the  most  interest  in  a 
corresjiondence  by  the  post — ^that  class 
who  combine  more  of  intelligence,  culti¬ 
vation,  and  of  thoughtfulness,  than  any 
other  in  Europe — the  class  of  unmarried 
women  above  twenty-five;  “women  who, 
from  mere  dignity  of  character,  have  re¬ 
nounced  all  prospects  of  conjugal  and  pa¬ 
rental  life,  rather  than  descend  into  habits 
imsuitable  to  their  birth.”  Women  aipa- 
blo  of  such  sacrifices,  he  proceeds  to  as- 
sert^  and  marked  by  such  strength  of 
mind,  may  be  expected  to  think  with  deep 
feeling,  and  to  express  themselves  (unless 
where  they  have  been  too  much  biased  by 
bookish  connections)  with  natural  grace ; 
though  not  ini|>o8sibly  these  same  women, 
if  required  to  come  forward  in  some  pub¬ 
lic  character,  might  write  ill  and  afect- 
edly — their  free,  natural  movement  of 
thought  becoming  distorted  into  some 
accommodation  to  artificial  standards, 
amongst  W’luch  they  might  happen  to 
select  a  bad  one  for  imitation.  “  But 
in  their  letters  they  write  under  the 
benefit  of  their  natural  advantages ;  not 
warped,  on  the  one  hand,  into  that  con- 
stnunt  or  awkwardness  which  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  eftect  of  conscious  exposure  to 
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*  public  gaze ;  yet,  on  the  other,  not  left  to 

vacancy  or  the  chills  of  apathy,  but  sus¬ 
tained  by  some  deep  sympathy  between 
themselves  and  their  correspondents.” 

A  plea.sant  thing  it  is — a  good  sight  for 
sore  eyne,  a  balmy  boon  for  sore  heart — 

1  to  break  the  seal  and  devour  the  contents 

!  1  of  some  true-hearted  friend’s  true-M’orded 

i  letter,  be  it,  to  use  Southey’s  sexual 

I  distinction,  he-pistle  or  she-pistle.  “  A 

letter,”  observes  the  author  of  that  dis¬ 
tinction — to  which,  however,  Byron  had 
approximated  in  a  line  recently  quotetl — 

“  a  letter  is  like  a  fresh  billet  of  wood 
upon  the  fire,  which,  if  it  be  not  needed 
for  immediate  warmth.  Is  always  agreeable 
li  for  its  exhilarating  effects.”  “Ecriver- 

moi  de  temps  en  temps,”  begs  the  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Bemis  of  Voltaire:  “luie  lettre 
de  vous  embellit  toute  la  joum6e,  et  je 
connais  le  ])rix  d’un  jour.”  “This  mo- 
■  inent,”  writes  little  fluttering,  flattering 

Fanny  Burney  to  the  Lady  of  Streathara, 
j  =  “  have  two  sweet  and  most  kind  letters 

I  from  my  Iwst-beloved  Mrs.  Thrale  made 

^ ;  amends  for  no  little  anxiety  which  her 

I  j  fancied  silence  had  given  me.  I  know  not 

1  what  is  now  come  to  this  post ;  but  there 

l|  is  nothing  I  can  bear  M’ith  so  little  pa¬ 
ll  tience  as  being  tricked  out  of  any  of  your 

letters.  They  do,  uideed,  give  me  more 
•ielight  than  I  can  express” — and  the  puss 
adds  her  entire  conviction  that  they  are 
indeed  the  perfection  of  epistolary  writ¬ 
ing;  for,  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  phrase,  all  that 
is  not  kindness  in  them  is  wit,  and  all  that 
is  not  wnt  is  kindness.  ^ 

It  was  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  last  hours  that 
he  said,  while  opening  a  note  which  his ! 
j  servant  brought  to  him:  “An  odd  thought 

strikes  me  :  we  shall  receive  no  letters  in 
the  grave.”  A  latter-day  minstrel  has 
found  consolation  in  the  thought — but  the 
I  strain  he  strikes  is  in  a  morbid  mood : 

“Yes — ’mid  the  unutterable  dread 
j  Witli  which  both  flesh  and  spirit  shrink, 

j  When  the  stem  Anf?el  of  the  Dead 

i  Impels  us  to  the  Future’s  brink — 

While  all  is  hurry,  doubt,  dismay. 

Life’s  footing  crumbling  fiist  away, 

I  And  sins,  long  silent,  dark  and  fell. 

Across  the  memory  flitting  yell. 

Even  then  that  Sage’s  transient  thought 
Some  pangs  at  least  the  soul  can  save. 

For  be  what  may  our  awful  lot. 

No  letters  reach  us  in  the  grave. 

I  “  Letters  from  Home — ^we’re  spared  at  last 

I  I  A  longing,  lingering  watch  to  keep, 


And  when  th’  expected  post  is  past 
And  brings  them  not,  to  shrink  and  weep. 
And  count  how  many  hours  remain 
Before  that  post  comes  round  again ; 

Or,  bitterer  still,  to  break  the  seals. 

Sick  for  the  love  no  line  reveals. 

Striving  to  wrest  cold  Duty’s  words 
To  heart-bora  tenderness  and  truth. 

As  if  existence’  shattered  chords 
Could  yield  the  music  of  our  youth ! 

“  A  Patron’s  letters ; — never  more 

To  feel  them  mock  our  honest  pride. 

With  all  the  bard  denounced  of  yore — 

The  curse  ‘  in  suing  long  to  bide.’ 

Never  again  to  know  th’  intense 
And  feverish  anguish  of  suspense. 

When  the  cool,  final,  brief  reply. 

As  yet  unopened,  meets  the  eye — 

One  moment  more — and  all  we  dread 
May  ’whelm  us  like  a  drowning  wave : 

Our  doom — hope,  health,  and  fortune  fled — 
To  drift  in  darkness  to  the  grave. 

“  No  letters  there  ! —not  even  the  small 
Rose-scented  one  tliat  dared  not  come 
By  day,  but  stole  at  evening’s  fall, 

When  every  tell-tale  breeee  was  dumb. 
Asking — ” 

but  no:  we  must  not  quote  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons’s  stanzas  entire,  an<l  so  we  elect  a 
coulenr  de  rose  sort  of  finale  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  “  small,  rose-scented”  billet, 
that  came  stealing  and  wafting  odors  on 
the  zephyrs  of  evening. 

Some  pathetic  lines  might  be  indited, 
by-the-by,  on  the  afflictions  it  sometimes 
costs  frail  flesh  and  blood  to  write  a  let¬ 
ter,  even  to  a  faithful  friend.  Aversion 
fi'om  letter-writing  is,  with  some,  a  con¬ 
stitutional  infirmity.  The  malady  attacks 
them  in  acute  form,  and  anon  becomes 
chronic.  M.  Fauriel,  one  of  his  biogra¬ 
phers  tells  us,  “  etait  plus  prompt  a  8er\'ir 
ses  amis  qu’a  leur  ecrire though  when 
M.  Fauriel  could  induce  hinwelf  to  write, 
the  result  is  indicated  in  w'hat  Mad.ame  de 
Stael  saysj^in  a  letter  from  her  involuntary 
seclusion  at  Coppet,  full  of  (piestions 
about  her  too  indis|)ensable  Paris:  “Je 
vous  importune  de  questions,  mais  les  sol¬ 
itaires  sont  tres-curieux ;  et  vous,  quoi(]ue 
habitant  de  la  ville,  vous  ecrivez  de  lon¬ 
gues  et  de  jolies  lettres.”  Often  it  is 
those  who  cun  write  the  longest  and  j)ret- 
tiest  possible  letters,  that  are  least  tlis- 
posod  to  exhibit  their  talent  that  way. 
Boileau  designates  iVIadame  de  la  Fayette 
!i8  “la  femme  de  France  qui  avait  le  plus 
j  de’esprit  et  qui  ecrivait  le  mieux yet 
1  cette  jwsotuie  has  the  repute  of  huissant 
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surtont  d'ecrire  de»  httres,  inaomnoh  that 
only  a  very  few,  and  they  very  brief,  of  her 
epistles  or  notelets  survive :  “  e’est  dans  ceb 
les  de  Madame  de  Sevigne  plutot  que  dans 
les  siennes  qii’on  la  pent  connaitre.”  Ma- 1 
dame  de  Sevigne’s  daughter  seems  to  have  | 
disrelished  the  part,  that  is  to  sa^'  no  part,  i 
or  next  to  none,  played  by  La  Fayette  in  j 
the  performance:  “Voyez,  voyez!  votre 
^ladame  de  la  Fayette  vons  aime-t-elle 
done  si  extraordinairement  ?  clle  ne  vons 
ecrirait  pas  deux  lignes  en  dix  ans ;  elle 
sait  faire  ce  qui  I’accommode,  elle  garde 
ses  aises  et  son  repos,” — and  Gourville  is 
reiwrted  to  have  written  on  the  same  sore 
subject  in  the  same  strain,  only  plus  mail- 
cieux.  Madame  de  la  Fayette’s  declara¬ 
tion  is  well  known :  “  Si  j’avais  un  amant 
qui  vouliit  de  mes  lettres  tous  les  matins, 
je  romprais  avec  lui.”  Sentimental  fair 
ones,  who  indulge  in  a  jdurality  of  sheets 
(crossed)  and  an  indefinite  series  of  jmst- 
scripts,  may  object, 

“  Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much.” 

Others  of  a  more  restrained  habit  will 
perhaps  undertake  to  vouch  for  her, 

“  Nay,  but  she’ll  keep  her  word !” 

We  find  even  Madame  d’Arblay  seized 
by  a  lasting  fit  of  what  she  calls  “  undting- 
weariness,”  and  pressing  on  one  remon¬ 
strant  the  forbearance  in  general  of  her 
other  friends,  who,  she  says,  when  they 
understood  that  writing  was  utterly  irk¬ 
some  to  her,  except  as  a  mere  vehicle  to 
prevent  uneasiness  on  their  part,  and  to 
obtain  intelligence  on  hers,  concurred  not 
to  make  her  silence  still  more  oppressive 
to  her  than  her  writing,  by  a  kind  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  w’ords,  and  giving  her  back 
letters  for  notes.  Horace  Walpole  soothes 
his  conscience  by  the  persuasion  that  let¬ 
ter-writing  is  one  of  the  first  duties  that 
the  very  best  i)eople  let  perish  out  of  their 
rubric;  and,  so  early  as  1744,  avows  that 
every  day  grows  to  make  him  hate  writ¬ 
ing  more.  In  1745,  he  asks  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  of  all  loves,  “  How  do  you  contrive 
to  roll  out  your  patience  into  two  sheets  ? 
You  certainly  don’t  love  me  better  than  I 
do  you ;  and  yet  if  our  loves  w'ere  to  be 
sold  by  the  quire,  you  would  have  by  far 
the  more  magnificent  stock  to  dispose  of. 
I  can  only  say,  that  age  has  already  an 
effect  on  the  vigor  of  my  pen ;  none  on 
yours:  it  is  not,  I  assure  you,  for  you 


alone,  but  my  ink  is  at  low-water-mark  for 
all  my  acquaintance.”  Homcc  Wal{)ole’s 
ink  at  low-water-mark  in  the  ’45 !  If 
so,  it  was  only  because  it  had  not  begun 
to  rise,  and  the  mark  in  question  was  the 
a  quo^  not  the  ad  quern.  It  is  well  for 
those  of  us  w’ho  prize  him  as  the  ])rince  of 
letter-w'riters  in  his  peculiar  qeitre,  that 
Horace  was  fibbing  right  and  left  when 
he  pretended  to  hate  letter-writing.  Hut 
for  his  letters,  what  w'ould  ho  be  to  this 
generation?  With  them,  he  is  an  author¬ 
ity  with  all  authorities,  the  observ’ed  of  all 
obseia'ers  of  the  politics  and  personalities 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Probably,  however,  the  correspondence 
of  every  man  and  wom.an  of  note  wotild 
furnish  proof,  if  searched  into,  of  frequent 
if  not  permanent  distaste  for  letter-writ¬ 
ing.  Gleim,  goodv  ohl  father  Gleim,  was 
a  rara  tarif,  a  strange  old  bird,  in  the 
mania  that  |)Osse.ssed  him  for  writing  and 
being  written  to.  Some  of  his  juniors 
will  account  him  to  have  been  a  “  eery  fool¬ 
ish,  fond  old  man,  fourscore  and  upwards” 
— ^for  to  those  years  he  attained — when  he 
indulged  so  j)rofusely  in  epistles  to  |>eople 
he  scolded  for  being  less  lilx'ral  in 
their  replies.  William  Taylor’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Gleim  is,  tli.at  he  had  a  loving 
heart,  a  house  always  open  to  literary 
guests,  and  a  passion  for  coiTes|>onding 
with  all  his  acquaintance,  especially  with 
young  men  of  letters  in  whom  he  antici- 
ated  rising  genius.  “  His  scnitoire  has 
een  edited ;  and  it  abounds  with  com¬ 
plaints  that  his  friends  are  less  fond  of  writ¬ 
ing  useless  epistles  than  himselt^  ami  were 
one  by  one  letting  drop  an  intercourse, 
which  amused  his  leisure,  but  interrupted 
their  industry.”  The  German  Anacreon 
became  de  trap  with  his  exactions  on  his 
friends ; 

“  Poor  Anacreon,  thou  grow’st  old,” 

they  might  s.ay ;  and  treat  hhn  according¬ 
ly.  Southey,  in  one  of  his  early  letters, 
attributes  to  “  those  interv.al3  of  vacancy 
which  must  occur  in  the  best  directe*!  sol¬ 
itude,”  what  he  calls  “  the  epistolary  ma¬ 
nia  in  very  young  jiersons.  Th.is  was  my 
own  case  once,”  he  adds  ;  “  I  wrote  not 
from  a  fulness  of  matter  to  communicate, 
but  from  sheer  emptiness — day  after  <lay 
— fooLscap  sheets,  and  close  writing,  for 
three  pages,  and  the  top  an<l  bottom  of 
the  fourth.  More  knowledge,  and  the 
daily  increasing  consciousness  of  how 
much  yet  reuxains  to  be  learnt,  more  em- 
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ploymcnts,  and  marriage,  have  long  since  |  “  paper-sparing”  correspondents  on  re¬ 
cured  me.  My  pleasure  now  consists  in  re- 1  cord.)  And  Sydney  Smith  writes  to 
ceiviug  letters,  not  in  writing  them.”  Mr. ;  “  Dear  Mrs.  Crowe,  I  (piite  agree  with 
Disraeli’s  Contarini  Flemming  is,  indeed,  ,  you  as  to  the  horrors  of  corresymndence. 
only'  a  type  of  youthful  passion  for  letter- ;  Correspondences  are  like  small  clothes 
writing,  at  that  stage  of  the  young  Ger-  ‘  before  the  invention  of  suspenders ;  it  is 
man’s  college  life  when  he  inundated  ,  im|>os3ible  to  keep  them  up.”  Not  alto- 
.MuiMcus  with  floods  of  penmanship  daily  ; '  gether  a  lady’s  simile,  or  in  severe  cleri- 
“  But  the  letters  with  which  I  overwhelm- ,  cal  keeping ;  but  Sydney  Smith  knew 
ed  him — these  were  the  most  violent  inflic-  j  what  he  was  about  when*  simile-making, 
tion — what  pages  of  mad  elocpience — so- '  and  was  a  clergyman  and  lady’s  man  too. 
lenm  appeals,  bitter  sarcji-sms,  infinite  ;  If  that  of  the  8usi)ender8  is  not  very  like 
ebullitions  of  frantic  sensibility.  For  the  j  that  of  the  broad  doth  without,  ’tis  mar- 
first  time  in  my  life  I  composed.  I  grew  vellously  like  the  broad  man  within,  whose 
into.xicatcd  with  my  own  eloquence.”  breadth  of  drollery  few  can  resist  and  no- 
.Most  of  us,  in  some  degree  or  other,  have  j  body  can  deny. 

l)cen  “  overtaken”  by  this  intoxication,  j  Looking  over  an  accumulation  of  old 
for  at  lea.st  once  in  a  way,  in  our  time —  ,  letters — what  a  strange  mixture  of  feel- 


though  (iierhaps,  and  well-a-day !)  long,  j 
long  since  | 

“  that  time  is  past ;  j 

.Vnd  all  its  /icAiwg  joys  are  now  no  more,  | 
.\n<l  all  its  dizzy  raptures.”  I 

.\s  surely,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
come,  at  a  later  day',  to  know  what  it  b  to 
slirink  from  a  plurality  of  sheets,  and  a 
ciiange  of  ]»ens,  and  an  extra  outlay  in 
jKistage  stamps,  when  pursuing  this  once- 
cherished  occupation — when  fulfilling  as  a 
duty  w'hat  was,  of  yore,  an  overmaster¬ 
ing  passion.  Every  one  must  have  expe- 
rienceil,  who  has  lived  long  enough,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  feeling,  which  Charles  Lamb 
humorously  expresses  when  he  says,  that 
a  philosophical  treatise  is  w.anting  of  the 
causes  of  the  backw’ardness  witli  which 
jKJrtons  after  a  certain  time  of  life  set 
about  writing  a  letter.  “  I  always  feel  as 
if  I  had  nothing  to  say,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  generally  Justifies  the  presentiment.” 
In  the  .same  epistle  occurs  the  memorable 
avowal :  “  A  full  pause  here  comes  upon 
me  as  if  I  had  not  a  word  more  left.  I 
will  shake  my  brain.  Once !  Twice — no¬ 
thing  comes  up.  George  Fox  recom¬ 


ings  that  induces  —  heart-sickness  too 
often  jiredomiuant  as  one  sighs,  “  Ah,  for 
the  change  ’twi.xt  now  and  then !”  The 
author  of  “  Michael  de  Mas”  touchingly 
depictures  k^ie  world-hardened  (iold 
Finder  examining  a  collection  of  these 
saddening  memorials : 

‘‘  IIo  opened  it,  and  face  to  face  arose 
The  de.ad  old  years  he  thought  to  have  es¬ 
caped, 

.\11  chronicled  in  letters :  there  he  saw 
Answers  to  some  of  hi.s,  containing  doubts 
IjOng  since  become  negations ;  some  again 
Encouraging  resolves  of  his,  long  broke, 

And,  as  he  thought,  forgotten  ; — not  a  leaf 
But  marked  some  downward  step.  Oh !  in 
our  life 

There  are  no  hours  so  full  of  speechless  woe 
As  those  in  which  we  read,  through  misty 
cye.s. 

Letters  from  those  who  loved  us  once;  of 
whom 

Some  hav(!  long  ccaseil  to  love  at  all — the 
hand 

That  traced  the  fond  warm  records  still  and 
cold — 

The  spirit  that  turned  to  ours,  long  lost  to  all 
That  moves,  and  mourns,  and  sins  upon  the 
earth ;  , 

And  some,  oh  !  sadder,  that,  by  us  estrange<1. 
Still  live,  still  love,  but  live  for  us  no  more.” 


mciuU  waiting  on  these  occasions.  I  i 

wait.  Nothing  comes.  .  .  .”  “  Pro- 1  “  I  h.ave  a  little  p-acket,”  says  the  author 
lessor  Wilson  told  me,”  says  Mr.  Samuel  i  of  “  Dream-life,” — “  not  very  large,  tied 
Warren,  “that  there  were  two  things  he  I  up  with  narrow  crimson  ribbon,  now 
sjH'cially  hated,”  of  which,  letter-writing  j  soiled  with  frequent  handling,  which,  far 
was  the  first.  (“  As  for  letter-writing,”  ,  into  some  winter’s  night,  I  take  down 
ailds  the  (Queen’s  Counsel,  “  I  never  re-  I  from  its  nook  upon  my  shelf^  and  untie, 
ceived  from  him  but  one  in  my'  life  ;  and  I  and  open,  and  run  over  with  such  sorrow 
that  w:i3  written  on  half  a  sheet  of  pajier,  and  such  joy,  such  tears  and  such  smiles, 
evidently  the  blank  sheet  of  some  old  let-  as  I  am  sure  make  me  for  weeks  after  a 
ter.”  Pope  and  Madame  d’Arblay  are  kinder  and  better  man.  There  are  in 
not,  by  dozens  probably,  the  only  |  this  little  packet  letters  in  the  familiar 
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hand  of  a  mother.  What  gentle  admo¬ 
nition — what  tender  affection  !  God  have 
mercy  on  him  who  outlives  the  tears  that 
such  admonitions  and  such  affection  call 
up  to  the  eye !  There  are  others  in  the 
budget,  in  the  delicate  and  unformed 
hand  of  a  loved  and  lost  sister  —  written 
when  she  and  you  were  full  of  glee,  and 
the  best  mirth  of  youthfulness.  Does  it 
harm  you  to  recall  that  mirthfulness  ?  or 
to  trace  again,  for  the  hundredth  time, 
that  scrawling  postscript  at  the  l>ottom, 
with  its  ^■’s  so  carefully  dotted,  and  its  gi¬ 
gantic  fs  so  carefully  crossed,  by  the 
childish  hand  of  a  little  brother  ?” 

Well,  says  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  his 
last,  best  novel — “  My  Novel”  he  rightly 
dubbed  it,  *or’  e^oxrjv — that  a  thought 
written  in  warm,  sunny  life,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  rising  up  to  us,  when  the  hand  that 
traced,  anti  the  heart  that  cherished  it, 
are  dust — ^is  verily  as  a  ghost.  “  It  is  a  like¬ 
ness  struck  off  the  fond  huniAn  being,  and 
surviving  it.  Far  more  truthful  than 
bust  or  portrait,  it  bids  us  see  the  tear 
How,  and  the  pulse  beat.  What  ghost 
can  the  churchyard  yield  to  us  like  the 
writing  of  the  dead  ?” 

Southey  thus  writes  to  his  son-in-law, 
after  going  through  the  papers  and  letters 
of  the  late  Dr.  Bell,  with  a  view  to  publica¬ 
tion  :  “  As  you  may  suppose,  these  papers 
contain  much  of  the  romance  of  real  lue,  .and 
a  full  share  of  its  tragedy.  It  is  an  affecting 
thing  to  read  continuously  through  an  un¬ 
reserved  correspondence  of  twenty,  thirty, 
or  forty  years,  ending  with  a  black-bor¬ 
dered  announcement  of  the  WTiter’s  death : 
affecting  it  would  be  in  a  book,  still  more 
so  in  the  letters  themselves — the  very  lot- 
tors — which  have  been  written  and  re¬ 
ceived  with  such  emotion  of  pleasure  and  of 
grief.”* 

•  Southey  appears  to  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  tills  oonsideratioa  in  tlie  instance  of  Dr.  Bell's 
letters  of  a  lifetime.  He  recurs  to  it  again  and  agiun, 
with  other  of  his  correspondents.  Thus  to  Mrs. 
Bray  of  Tavistock : 

“There  is  a  vast  mass:  in  (act  the  whole  corre¬ 
spondence  of  more  than  fifty  years.  Mudi  of  this  is 


We  must  conclude.  Yet  not  with  the 
writing  of  the  dead.  With  a  fi^gment, 
then,  not  savoring  of  mortality,  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  tone  with  the  petiseroso  in  these 
latter  extracts ;  it  shall  be  one  of  Mrs. 
Browning’s  beautifully  rendered  Sonnets 
from  the  Portugese — a  story  in  itself 
though  one  of  a  series : 

“  My  letters !  all  dead  paper  ....  mute 
and  white ! — 

And  yet  tliey  seem  alive  and  quivering 

Against  my  tremulous  hands  which  loose  the 
string 

And  let  them  drop  down  on  my  knee  to¬ 
night. 

This  said  ....  he  wished  to  have  me 
in  his  sight 

Once,  as  a  friend ;  this  fixed  a  day  in  spring 

To  come  and  touch  my  hand  ....  a 
simple  thing, ' 

Yet  I  wept  for  it ;  this — the  paper’s  light — 

Said,  ‘  Dear,  I  Ipve  thee ;’  and  I  sank  and 
quailed 

As  if  God’s  future  thundered  on  my  past ; 

Thi.s  said,  ‘  I  am  thine’ — and  so  its  ink  has 
paled 

With  lying  at  my  heart  that  beat  too  fiist : 

And  this  .  .  .  .  O  Love !  thy  words  have 

ill  availed, 

If^  what  this  said,  I  dared  repeat  at  last!” 


very  interesting ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  i.« 
something  very  melancholy  in  reading  through  a  se¬ 
ries  of  the  most  unreserved  letters,  beginning  with 
the  hopes  and  projects  of  early  life,  relating  in  their 
progress  the  joys  and  sorrows  which  flesh  is  heir  to, 
and  concluding  by  a  few  lines  in  a  different  hand, 
and  on  a  black-edged  paper,  announcii^  the  death  of 
the  person  with  whose  concerns,  (bom  manhood  to 
(dd  age,  I  had  become  thus  intimately  acquainted.” 

And  again  to  Mrs.  Hughes,  (June  16, 1833 :)  ^ 

“ . These  fi-elinn  are  brought  home 

to  me  by  the  perusal  of  poor  Dr.  Bell’s  papers,  to 
which  I  daily  devote  two  hours  b^bro  breakfiist. 
He  had  prescr^-ed  the  whole  of  his  correepondcnci 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  much  of  it  I  have  found  very 
interesting.  Commencing  with  the  formation  of  his 
friendsliip  in  India,  relating  the  prospects,  hopes, 
fears,  and  fortunes  of  his  fKcnda  fi^  tliat  time,  till 
a  difierent  handwriting  and  a  black  seal  concludes 
the  series.” 

Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey  and  Mr.  Wood  Warter 
must  each  have  been  fe^ingly  alive  to  this  rcfioc- 
tion.  in  ediUng  for  the  press  Uie  sometime  Laureate's 
own  correspondence. 
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This  pcrson.ige  takes  his  title  from  the 
first  city  built  by  the  Russians  in  Siberia, 
(1580,)  some  hundred  miles  or  so  south¬ 
west  of  Tobolsk.  He  is  a  prince  of  the 
Calmucs — those  rough  and  ready  Tartars 
who  made  so  great  a  sensation  with  their 
bows  and  arrows  in  Piiiis,  during  its  occu¬ 
pation  by  the  allies  in  1 814.  He  is  a  chief¬ 
tain  among  the  savage  hordes  that  wander 
over  the  va.st  pasture-deserts  of  Astrakhan, 
or  the  sandy  sea-border  of  the  Caspian. 
He  is  a  leader  of  men  whose  simple,  no¬ 
madic,  and  somewhat  uncouth  h.abits  have 
still  kept  them  free  from  the  dull,  uniform 
despotism  of  the  rest  of  Russia.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  character,  and  as  such  we  will  pay 
him  a  visit  in  his  palace  on  an  island  of  the 
Volga.  But  first  let  us  inquire  into  his 
religious  principles.  Is  he  a  Greek,  or  a 
Roman,  or  a  Protestant  Christian  ?  As  to 
the  two  last,  we  can  answer  for  his  being 
neither  of  them ;  and  since  he  is  not  a 
member  of  that  somewhat  increasing  col¬ 
ony  of  b.aptized  Cjilmucs  to  which  the  Rus¬ 
sian  government  has  granted  a  fertile  ter- 
ritoiy,  with  the  city  of  Stavropol,  in  the 
Orenburg  district  of  the  government  Ufa, 
he  must  even  be  no  Christian  at  all.  And 
such  is  the  actual  fact.  What  is  he  then  ? 
He  is  a  worshipper  of  the  Grand  Lam.a, 
who  represents  the  god  of  gods. 

He  is  therefore  a  l)eliever  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  metempsychosis.  He  is  firmly 
convinced  that  the  instant  the  divinity 
has  left  the  body  of  the  Grand  Uama  on 
his  corporeal  decea.se,  it  informs  the  sys- 
tern  of  some  other  human  btung,  and  thus, 
by  the  simple  principle  of  transmigration, 
j*erpetuates  the  sovereign  of  the  fitith.  I 
«lo  not  know  whether  he  has  ever  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  this  incarnation 
of  Shigemooni,  the  god  of  go<ls ;  or,  by 
the  imposition  of  his  hand,  receive<l  a  par¬ 
don  for  all  past  or  present  sins  ;  or,  by  the 
presentation  of  a  little  ball  of  consecrated 
dough,  carried  away  with  him  the  where¬ 
with  to  frighten  away  whole  legions  of 
evil  and  malicious  spirits ;  but  all  these 


things  are  very  likely.  As  to  a  future,  he 
believes  that  we  are  degenerate  beings 
from  the  upper  world,  who,  after  being  sub- 
i  jected  to  a  state  of  trial  upon  earth,  wdll  en- 
i  ter  after  death  upon  a  higher  or  lower  con- 
'  dition,  according  as  we  have  been  good  or 
I  bad  men.  This  doctrine,  we  are  told,  ren- 
'  ders  the  worshippers  of  the  Grand  Lama 
I  benevolent  and  moral. 

;  But  our  caique  is  waiting  for  us — we 
I  will  therefore  step  in  and  see  if  Prince 
[  Tumen  is  at  home. 

From  the  island  of  the  Volga  on  which 
the  city  of  Astrakhan  is  built,  we  rowed 
some  little  distance  over  the  broad  bosom 
of  that  river  to  another  island,  whereon 
I  stands  the  palace  of  the  Calmuc  chieftain. 

I  At  first,  we  descried  a  little  oasis,  as  it 
1  were,  of  floating  verdure,  anchore<l  amidst 
I  the  waste  of  waters — a  second  Delos  raised 
by  Neptune  for  a  second  Latona  ;  but  by- 
and-by  it  waxed  upon  our  vision,  objects 
were  thro^vn  into  deeper  relief  outlines 
became  more  distinct,  embosomed  banks 
and  spreading  trees  multiplied  themselves 
in  the  distance  ;  while  the  palace,  with  its 
turrets  of  open  fretwork,  gleamed  ever 
and  anon  through  the  screen  of  shadoTi'}’ 
foliage  which  obscure  it. 

'  On  the  arrival  of  our  boat,  we  fastened 
:  it  to  a  tree  in  a  neighboring  thicket,  and 
jumped  on  shore.  Approachmg  the  palace, 
we  were  introduced  to  a  young  man  in 
j  uniform,  a  member  of  the  princely  family 
I  we  were  ^siting.  With  as  much  ease  a.s 
I  affability,  he  guide<l  ns  through  the  maxes 
^  of  that  gorgeous  structure,  where,  at  everj" 
step,  new  beauties  met  the  cA’e,  and  new 
groupings  of  luxury  and  art  delighted  the 
'  senses.  At  length  we  were  ushered  into  a 
room,  and  then  into  another,  where  Asi.itic 
I  pomj)  vies  with  European  eleg.ance.  A  lit- 
I  tie  time,  and  tea  was  served — tea  brought 
in  caravans  from  China,  and  prej«ire«l  upon 
a  silver  tray  by  a  Polish  lady,  who  did  the 
'  honors  of  the  table.  She  was  beautiful, 
as  all  those  who  prepare  tea  upon  a  silver 
tray  and  in  a  princely  palace  ought  to  be. 
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But  her  courtesy  was  equal  to  her  beau¬ 
ty,  and  she  spoke  French  to  admiration. 

The  room  gradually  fills  with  llussLan 
and  Cossack  officers.  You  are  half  in¬ 
clined  to  ask  why  these  are  here  ;  but  they 
look  so  much  at  home,  that  you  feel  at 
once  the  question  would  be  out  of  place. 
At  length  there  is  a  stir,  and  the  head  of 
the  fivmilj",  the  old  Prince  Tumen  himself^ 
makes  his  appearance.  And  what  is  he 
like  ?  Something  very  wild  and  savage, 
and  Calmuc  jtxtr  excellence  ? 

No;  he  is  a  quiet, gentlemanly-looking 
man,  and  has  the  bearing  of  a  grand  seig¬ 
neur  of  the  olden  time.  HLs  eyes  may  be 
a  little  almond-shaped,  or  his  cheek-bones 
a  little  prominent,  for  these  bespeak  his 
Mongol  descent ;  but  otherwise,  his  man¬ 
ners  are  moulded  in  the  most  elegant  fash¬ 
ion  of  European  civilization  ;  nor  does  his 
general  appearance  discover  aught  of  kin¬ 
dred  with  the  Tartars  of  Genghis  and  Ti- 
mour.  The  first  salutations  over,  he  thanks 
you  with  an  exquisite  grace  for  the  visit 
with  which  you  have  kindly  honored  him, 
and  presses  you  to  p.oss  the  night  beneath 
his  roof.  .f\s  you  feel  a  refusal  would  be 
out  of  place,  you  of  course  yield  to  his 
solicitations ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour 
or  so,  are  shown  into  your  room. 

And  now  look  around  you.  The  win¬ 
dows  open  upon  a  long  gallery,  and  objects 
rare  and  valuable  are  scattered  about  in 
all  directions.  Every  article  connected 
with  the  toilet-table  is  in  silver  ;  while  the 
furniture  forms  a  toict-ensenMe  rarely  if 
ever  surpassed.  In  vain  do  you  search 
for  something  which  shall  remind  you  of 
your  whereabouts  in  the  country  of  the 
Calmucs  ;  in  vain  do  you  endeavor  to 
catch  some  local  characteristics  from  that 
magnificent  water-girt  palace,  with  its  ex¬ 
ternal  lace-work  of  balconies  and  screens 
and  fairy  ornament,  and  its  treixsures  in¬ 
side  of  satins  and  silk,  cushions  .and  car¬ 
petings,  mirrors  and  crj'stals,  gold  .and  sil¬ 
ver  and  precious  stones,  works  of  art  and 
works  of  industry  which  seemed  to  have 
been  raised  ’suddenly  from  the  bosom  of 
the  Volga  by  a  magic-wand  belonging  to 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  Wizard  of 
the  North. 

But,  wearied  Math  M'onders,  you  at 
length  seek  your  j)illow  of  peace,  and  for 
once  sleep  under  the  roof  of  a  Calmuc 
chieftain  M’ho  M’orships  the  (Train!  Lama 
and  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  me- 
temjwychosb. 

Nom',  Prince  Tumen  has  a  sister-in-law. 


who  is  very  beautiful,  and  passes  for  some¬ 
thing  like  a  prophetess  in  her  o^vn  country, 
M’hich  is  rather  contrary  to  the  usual  order 
of  things.  This  lady  is  generally  an  in¬ 
mate  of  the  ])alace ;  but  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  she  prefers  a  tent,  in  the  open 
air  in  its  vicinity.  Thither,  then,  atler 
having  broken  our  morning  fast,  we  M'ill 
forthwith  proceed. 

And  when  the  curtain  of  the  tent  is 
raised,  what  do  we  see  ?  A  large  circu¬ 
lar  space,  lighted  from  above,  cim'red  un¬ 
der  foot  M'ith  a  rich  Turkish  carpet,  and 
hung  with  red  dama.sk,  whose  reflection 
bathes  every  object  in  a  glow  of  summer 
sunset.  The  .air  we  inhale  is  loaded  with 
perfumes.  In  the  midst  of  these  perfumes 
and  the  glow  of  summer  sunset,  seated  in 
a  rinsed  .alcove  at  the  further  end  of  the 
tent,  clothed  in  bialliant  garments,  and  im¬ 
movable  as  an  Eastern  idol,  sits  the  ruling 
spirit  of  the  scene.  Some  twenty  M'omen 
in  full  dress  are  seated  round  her  on  the 
ground.  After  she  has  allow'ed  her  visit¬ 
ors  sufticient  time  to  admire  her,  she  beck¬ 
ons  them  to  their  diflerent  seats  on  a  large 
divan  ojiposite  her  omi  ;  but  if  a  lady 
form  one  of  the  party,  she  descends  the 
steps  of  her  dais,  .ajiproaches  that  lady, 
takes  her  by  the  hand,  embraces  her  aflTec- 
tionatcly,  and  then  leads  her  to  the  seat 
which  she  herself  has  ju.st  ipiitted.  Touch¬ 
ing  this  ceremonial,  Madame  Ilommain- 
de  Hell  pays  the  Calmuc  princess  the  great- 
I  est  compliment  a  French  lady  could  pay 
her,  by  8.aying :  “  Une  maitresse  de  maison 
a  Paris  n’eut  pas  mieux  ngi.” 

Countless  courtesies  are  now  exchanged 
through  the  medium  of  an  Armenian  in¬ 
terpreter.  When  these  begin  to  flag,  the 
princess  makes  a  signal,  at  svhich  one  of 
the  women  of  honor  rises  up,  while  another 
drawls  forth  her  balalaika^  or  Oriental  gui¬ 
tar,  and  strikes  some  melancholy  notes, 
which,  by  the  by,  seem  but  ill  suited  to 
the  occasion.  They  are  intended,  hoivever, 
as  a  dance-tune ;  and  in  accordance  with 
their  rhythm,  the  M’oman  who  first  rose 
now  moves  in  languishing  monotony  ot 
action — sometimes  advancing,  sometimes 
retreating,  sometimes  stretching  out  her 
arms  and  falling  on  her  knees,  as  though 
to  invoke  some  invisible  sjiirit  from  above. 
But  as  you  do  not  perhaps  care  to  hear 
any  more  about  this  Calmuc  pantomime, 
Ave  M'ill  proceed  to  a  minuter  investigation 
of  the  princess  herselfi  and  give  you  our 
experience  in  the  M'ords  of  the  lady  M  hoin 
we  have  already  (quoted. 
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“  Her  figure  is  striking  and  good,”  says 
Madame  llommaire  de  Hell — “  at  least  as 
far  as  I  could  judge  through  the  surround¬ 
ing  folds  of  numberless  garments.  Her 
linely-cluseled  mouth  opens  upon  two  rows 
of  perfect  pearls ;  her  face  is  full  of  sweet¬ 
ness  ;  and  these  advantages,  with  a  com¬ 
plexion  somewhat  bronzed,  though  of  re¬ 
markable  delicacy,  would,  even  in  a  I*ari- 
•iian  salon,  constitute  a  very  pretty  woman, 
if  the  general  shape  of  her  countenance 
and  the  moulding  of  her  features  were  but 
a  little  less  Calmuc.  Still,  in  spite  of  the 
obliquity  of  her  eyes  and  the  prominence 
of  her  cheek-bones,  she  would  find  more 
than  one  admirer  in  many  a  European 
i;apital.  Her  look,  in  particular,  expresses 
great  goodness  of  heart,  and,  like  all  the 
women  of  her  race,  she  w'ears  a  gentle 
aspect  of  humility,  which  renders  her  only 
the  more  engaging. 

“  And  now  for  her  dress.  She  b  robed 
in  richest  Persian,  which  is  covered  with 
silver-lace  and  a  timic  of  soft  silk,  descend¬ 
ing  only  as  far  as  the  knees,  and  opening 
in  front.  Every  seam  is  hidden  with 
broideries  of  silver  and  fine  pearl.  She  has 
round  her  neck  a  white  cambric  handker¬ 
chief,  clasped  with  a  diamond  button ;  on 
the  back  of  her  head  is  placed  a  coquettish 
little  yellow  cap,  bordered  with  fur ;  but 
what  surprised  me  most  was  an  embroider¬ 
ed  cambric  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  pair 
of  bhack  mittens. 

“  Thus  b  it  that  the  produce  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  creeps  even  into  the  toilet  of  a 
great  Calmuc  lady.  Amongst  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  princess,  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  a  large  gold  chain,  which,  after 
interweaving  with  her  beautiful  tresses, 
and  falling  on  her  bosom,  W'as  linked  uj) 
again,  on  either  side,  to  ear-rings  of  th(i 
same  metal.” 

Half  an  hour  has  now  elapsed.  There 
is  a  pause  ;  and  we  are  just  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the  dance  being  over,  when 
the  first  Esmeralda  touches  a  companion 
on  the  shoulder,  and  this  new  actor  pro¬ 
longs  the  pantomime. 

Another  half-hour  elapses.  The  Arme¬ 
nian  interpreter  begs  hb  mbtress  to  permit 
lier  daughter,  who  hangs  back  concealed 
l>ehind  a  neighboring  curtain,  to  give  us  a 
sample  of  her  powers ;  but  there  b  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  way.  Although  the  Calmucs 
have  as  yet  no  published  copy  of  Hints  on 
Etiquette^  custom  and  tradition  have  form¬ 
ed  a  little  code  of  their  own.  Herein  we 
learn,  that  when  one  lady  b  dancuig,  she 
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cannot  invite  another,  viva  voce,  to  take 
her  place,  but  must  touch  her  on  the 
shoulder,  as  a  signal  of  her  wbhes. 

“Well,  and  what  of  that  ?”  you  will  say ; 
“  cannot  Esmeralda  touch  the  princess’s 
daughter  on  the  shoulder  ?”  By  no  means. 
It  would  be  the  grossest  violation  of  Cal¬ 
muc  etiquette  possible.  No  woman  in 
attendance  on  the  sister-in-law  of  Prince 
Tumen  b  permitted  such  familiarities ; 
hence  the  difficulty  of  the  position. 

But  the  Armenian  b  a  man  of  ready  in¬ 
vention.  He  darts  forth  into  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  performs  such  an  origin¬ 
al  series  of  antics,  as  to  call  forth  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  every  one.  Tlien  directing  his 
steps  towards  the  curtain  by  which  the 
young  girl  is  hid  from  vulgar  view,  he  lays 
his  finger  lightly  on  her  shoulder,  and  his 
aim  b  W’on.  Forth  comes  the  maiden — 
pretty,  languishing,  timid — and  in  her  turn 
communicates  the  magic  touch  to  her 
brother.  The  latter  is  a  youth  of  some 
fifteen  years  of  age,  who,  dressed  d  Ui  Cos- 
saque,  seems  very  loath  to  add  to  the  na¬ 
tionality  of  the  dance  by  donning  the  Cal¬ 
muc  cap.  Twice  he  throM's  it  on  the 
groimd,  but  twice  resumes  it,  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  his  mother. 

All  things,  however,  in  thb  world  must 
have  an  end,  and  so  must  our  interview 
with  the  Calmuc  princess.  On  our  return 
to  the  palace,  we  are  attracted  bv  a  taboun 
or  enclosure  for  wild  horses,  five  or  six 
cavaliers  are  waiting  our  approach,  ready 
with  their  long  slings  to  dart  amidst  the 
fiery  steeds,  and  catch  any  one  we  may 
select.  At  a  given  signal,  they  rush  upon 
their  victims,  and  in  an  instant,  a  young 
horse,  with  flashing  eyes  and  dilated  nos¬ 
trils,  is  trapped  in  the  fearful  snare  ;  mad¬ 
dened  with  terror,  it  snorts  and  writhes 
through  every  limb.  A  Calmuc,  who  fol¬ 
lows  on  foot,  vaults  upon  its  back,  cuts 
away  the  the  sling  wliich  covers  its  head, 
•and  commences  a  struggle  of  unexampled 
daring  and  agility.  Now  horse  and  rider 
roll  together  on  the  ground,  now  dart  like 
a  flash  of  lightning  through  the  cloven 
winds,  or  stop  as  on  the  verge  of  a  sudden 
precipice  ;  in  a  moment  the  horse  flings  it¬ 
self  on  the  earth,  or  rears  and  tosses  m  an 
agony  of  rage,  then,  dashing  over  the  open 
area  with  terrible  leaps  and  bounds,  tries 
to  throw  off  its  unwonted  burden. 

But  in  vain.  Sui)ple  as  a  tiger,  and  bold 
as  a  lion,  the  Calmuc  flings  himself  into  the 
passions  of  hb  courser — follows  every  im¬ 
petus,  and  yields  with  every  strain.  While 
32 
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the  one  foams  and  trembles,  the  other  I 
smiles  as  coolly  as  if  he  were  but  playing 
M'ith  a  baby’s  toy.  Even  women  and 
children  of  tender  years  will  do  the  same. 
Ilorse-exercise  is  the  great  amusement  of 
the  Calmucs,  and  a  mastery  over  the  rebel¬ 
lious  spirit  of  an  untamed '  animal  their 
glory  and  delight. 

But  we  must  leave  this  spectacle.  The 
day  is  closing  in,  and  a  splendid  banquet . 
awmts  us  at  the  palace,  ^e  delicacies  of  i 


[December, 

the  West  and  the  luxuries  of  the  East  are 
lavished  on  our  senses.  The  cooking,  half 
French  and  half  Russian,  leaves  the  nicest 
appetite  little  to  desire.  Everything  is 
served  on  silver  and  gold,  and  the  wines 
of  France  and  Spain  tinge  the  crystal 
glasses,  while  champagne  sparkles  like 
waters  from  a  Moorish  fountain. 

So  lives  Prince  Tum’en,  the  worshipper 
of  the  Grand  Lama,  and  thc»4)eliever  in 
i  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis. 


From  the  New  H 


REVELATIONS  0 


Prison  life  was  not  formerly  as  it  is 
now.  When  Col.  Chesterton  was  appoint¬ 
ed  governor  of  Cold  Bath  Fields — the 
largest  prison  in  the  world,  numbering 
within  its  walls  a  daily  average  of  1400 
souls — ^men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
were  indiscriminately  herded  together, 
without  employment  or  wholesome  con¬ 
trol  ;  while  smoking,  gaming,  singing,  and 
every  species  of  brutalizing  conversation 
and  demeanor,  tended  to  the  unlimited 
advancement  of  crime  and  pollution.  The 
governor  of  that  day  walked  about,  bear¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  a  knotted  rope,  with 
which  he  could  inflict  summary  chastise¬ 
ment.  Moral  influences  were  quite  un- 1 
thought  of.  The  ftmctionaries  were  all ' 
corrupt,  the  yardsmen  were  such  prisoners 
as  could  afford  to  bid  the  highest  price  for 
acting  as  deputy-turnkeys.  There  was, 
indeed,  no  restraint  upon  the  will  and 
wishes  of  those  who  had  money.  From 
one  end  of  the  prison  to  the  other  there 
existed  a  vast  illicit  commerce  at  an  ex¬ 
orbitant  rate  of  profit.  The  poor  and 
t'riendless  man,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
wretchedlv.  maltreated  and  oppressed. 
Nor  was  this  all. 


•  ReveJationg  of  Prison  Lift,  By  Gxorob  Laval 
I'HBSTKRTOW.  TVo  Vols.  Londcn :  Hurst  k  Black- 
ott.  1856. 
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“  Within  a  short  period  of  the  exercise  of  my 
new  authority,  (Col.  Chesterton  relates,)  private 
intelligence  conveyed  to  me  the  starliing  fact, 
that  a  well-plann^  system  had  long  enabled 
favored  portions  of  the  male  and  female  prisoners 
daily  to  meet  together  in  one  of  the  roofs  of  the 
building,  and  I  wa.s  furnished  with  a  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  the  whole  contrivance,  and  the  ex¬ 
act  hour  of  the  rendezvous.  This  clandestine 
arrangement  was  consequently,  one  afternoon, 
suddenly  disturbed  by  my  unlooked-for  presence, 
support^  by  a  few  officials,  who  dared  not 
disobey  the  direction  to  accompany  me.  The 
full  extent  of  this  iniquity  stood  thus  divul^l. 
The  men  fled  with  precipitate  haste  ;  but  Mary 
Barry,  and  a  woman  named  Christma.s,  wen* 
caught  in  the  very  act  of  descending  from  a  trap¬ 
door,  which  opened  to  the  roof;  and  the  con¬ 
sternation  occasioned  by  this  di^very  became 
perfectly  electric. 

“  A  close  examination  of  the  means  adopted  to  ' 
insure  this  unlawful  meeting  disclosed  a  very 
simple  solution.  The  female  wards,  as  I  have 
already  described,  were  merely  portions  of  the 
main  building  imperfectly  fenced  off  from  the 
males’  department  The  roof  in  Vjuestion  ran 
longitudinally  over  both  compartments.  It  was 
accessible  by  an  iron  grating  on  the  males’  side, 
which  had  once  been  soldered  down,  but  wa.s 
now  removable  at  pleasure ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  by  the  trap-door  I  have  named,  which  had 
to  be  reached  b^  standing  on  an  iron  balustrade, 
and  then  climbuig  two  or  three  feet  up  a  perpen¬ 
dicular  iron  supporter,  whence  the  trap-door 
was  easily  upraised. 

“  liere,  then,  was  revealed  another  infamous 
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Hoiiroc  of  profit  to  this  immaculate  prison  staff, 
of  both  sexes.  It  at  once  threw  a  liftht  upon  a 
delicate  investiRation  of  a  few  precediufr  years, 
when,  in  order  to  cloak  a  monstrous  dereliction 
of  duty,  and  to  screen  the  real  delinquent*,  a 
storj'  wa.s  trumped  up,  which  nearly  ruined 
the  character  of  a  most  respectable  man,  tlien 
i-lerk  to  the  prison.” 

It  was  no  slight  task  to  undertake  to 
reform  this  state  of  things,  and  to  cleanse 
such  an  Augean  stable.  Col.  Chesterton 
was,  however,  aided  in  his  plans  by  a 
prisoner  of  the  name  of  Thompson  or 
.Mozley,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the 
Indian  army,  and  had  re<luced  himself  to 
beggary  by  gaming,  and,  at  length,  to  the 
utmost  destitution  by  drink — the  result 
of  despair.  Amid  his  complicated  faults 
and  misfortunes,  this  ^rson  still  retained 
many  of  the  refined  feelings  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  Col.  Chesterton  made  him  his 
confidant.  lie  was  also  aided  by  the 
anjioiutment  of  a  pensioned  sergeant  as 
cluef  turnkey.  Tlie  relations  established 
between  the  governor  and  the  prisoner 
Thompson  did  not,  however,  cscajie  the 
other  prisoners,  w’hose  jealousies  it  natur- 
:illy  excited,  and  they  soon  found  a  means 
of  punishing  the  offentling  spy. 

“  Many  days  ha«l  not  elapsed,  ere  one  evening 
loud  cries  were  heard  to  i.ssue  from  a  room 
containing  some  thirty  prisoners.  I  ch.mccd  to 
be  in  the  garden,  contiguous  to  the  scene  of 
disonler,  and  hearing  cries  of  distress,  I  sum¬ 
moned  to  my  aid  a  few  officers,  and  rushe<l  to 
.iscertain  the  cause.  No  sooner  was  the  door 
opened  than  there  stood  Thompson,  trembling 
with  terror,  and  dripping  witn  perspiration. 
Missiles  of  various  kinds  had  been  hurled  at 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  room,  and  he  became 
in  dread  of  losing  his  life.  Preconcert  was 
manifest  in  thi.s  outrage,  for  each  assailant,  as 
he  suddenly  started  up  and  threw,  as  .suddenly 
lay  down,  and  no  one  aggressor  could  he  re¬ 
cognized.  The  coolest  efirontery  was  exhibited 
in  the  general  denial,  and  the  entire  clique 
would  fain  have  cajoled  me  by  the  as.surancc 
that  Thompson’s  excited  brain  mu.st  have  con¬ 
jured  up  an  imaginary  scene  of  violence. 

“lie,  however,  assured  me  he  had  not  slept, 
and  that  no  sort  of  deception  had  lurked  beneath 
his  apprehensions,  for  they  were  too  well  found¬ 
ed.  Certain  it  is,  I  never  saw  a  creature  more 
overjwwered  by  affright,  and  he  was  withdrawn 
from  the  room  more  dead  than  alive ;  nor  do  I 
think  he  ever  quite  recovered  his  composure 
during  his  after  abotle  in  the  prison.” 

The  spirit  of,  revenge  was  not  only 
aroiLsecl  against  his  ally,  but  against  the 
governor  himself^  for  the  reforms  that  he 


was  introducing  in  prison  discipline. 
Anonymous  letters,  breathing  vengeance 
against  him,  {mured  thickly  in,  and  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  deter  him  from  his 
fixed  j)nr{M).se,  they  awakened  both  anx¬ 
iety  and  alarm  for  his  fmrsonal  safety.  lie 
was  obliged  to  carry  loaded  {listols  in  his 
{locket  by  day,  and  he  slept  W'ith  the  same 
weapons  beside  him  at  night.  He  never 
left  the  outer  gate,  or  returned  to  it, 
Nvithout  a  careful  reconnaissance  of  every 
person  or  object  near  it.  His  position 
was  truly  one  fraught  with  labor,  care, 
and  peril. 

Tlie  same  reforming  spirit  so  curtailed 
the  stealthy  comforts  of  the  incarcerated, 
or  fenced  their  attainment  about  with 
obstacles,  that  the  increased  irksomeness 
of  confinement  suggested,  amongst  other 
remedies,  besides  tlie  destruction  of  the 
governor,  various  plans  of  escajie.  It  was 
after  a  baffled  attempt  of  this  kind  that 
Sir  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  visited  the 
establishment. 

“  In  the  course  of  our  walk  throuf^i  the  wards, 
he  inquired  ‘if  I  had  ever  had  an  escape?’  I 
answere<l,  *  No,’  but  appeared  to  delight  him 
by  the  information  that  we  bad  recently  frus¬ 
trated  a  well-conceived  plot,  for  he  seemed 
eagerly  to  catch  at  my  words,  and  anxiously 
asked  for  the  particulars.  I  conducted  him  to 
the  very  yanl,  showed  the  track  of  the  now 
concealed  water-pipe,  and  thence  took  him  t«» 
various  spot.s,  and  confided  to  him  the  whole 
details  of  the  design,  lie  seemed  to  take  a 
si>ccial  interest  in  the  deveIo|)ment  of  tlie 
scheme ;  nor  had  I  the  least  idea  of  the  use 
to  which  my  exposition  was  ere  long  to  be  con- 
verte<l 

“  On  taking  his  leave.  Sir  Edward  charitably 
presented  me  with  51.,  which  he  begged  might 
be  di.stributed  amongst  a  few  poor  but  deserving 
prisoners  on  their  discharge.  Now,  if  the  read¬ 
er 'will  take  the  pains  to  refer  to  the  interesting 
novel  of  ‘  Paul  Clifford,’  he  will  there  perceive 
how  the  artifices  of  my  impatient  flock  have 
been  enriched  by  description,  and  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  a  tale  of  fiction.” 

It  was  not  a  little  singular  that  it  some¬ 
times  happened  to  Col.  Chesterton  to  have 
acqnaintatuxs  under  his  charge.  He  says 
that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
gentlemen  jocularly  to  implore  his  clem¬ 
ency  in  the  event  of  their  being  forcibly 
com|)elled  to  become  his  guests ;  and  with 
the  smiles  which  such  badinage  has  created, 
he  says  he  has  Ijcen  constrained  by  ex¬ 
perience  to  admonish  many  that  such  a 
contingency  was  not  altogether  impossi¬ 
ble ! 
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“While  on  a  visit  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  A.  ! 
R,  at  that  time  an  engaf^ng  youth,  and  gene¬ 
ral  favorite,  had  been  my  fellow-guest;  and, 
subsequently,  at  an  age  not  exceeding  twenty 
years,  he  occupied  a  genteel  situation  in  an 
office  in  London,  and  was  remarkable  for 
l>olished  address,  and  gentleman-like  deport-, 
ment  A  frequent  visitor  at  my  house,  he  ac¬ 
quired  more  and  more  the  regard  of  all  who  met 
him  ;  when,  in  an  evil  hour,  he  was  introduced  ! 
)>y  a  young  acquaintance  into  one  of  the  ‘  hells' 
of  London,  and  promptly  became  imbued  with 
ibe  ruinous  infatuation  of  play. 

“  I  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  astonished  at 
his  prolonged  absence  from  my  house,  but  was 
({uite  ignorant  of  the  fatal  change  in  his  pur¬ 
suits;  when,  one  day,  six  or  seven  persons 
captured  in  a  notorious  gaming-house,  entered 
tbe  prison,  under  various  sentences,  and  amongst 


tion,  and  the  perusal  of  that  letter  was  calculateii 
to  excite  the  most  profound  sensation.  It  dis¬ 
played  the  unabated  love,  the  boundless  devo¬ 
tion,  the  noble  generosity  of  the  tenderest  heart 
The  offence  ha«l  been  wisely  and  considerately 
withheld  from  her,  and  she  averred  that  she 
sought  not  to  discover  it. 

“  She  feared,  she  said,  it  was  ‘  something 
grave  and  afflicting,’  but,  whatever  it  might  be, 
she  freely  forgave  it,  that  she  wouki^lasp  him 
in  her  arms,  and  enshrine  him  in  hei^eart  with 
redoubled  fervor  and  tenacity ;  and  declared 
I  that,  if  the  whole  earth  contemned  and  frowned 
upon  him,  she  would  smile  upon,  and  bles.s,  and 
j  cherish  him.  There  was  not  a  term  of  generous 
1  endearment  wanting,  and  I  cannot  forget,  even 
I  at  this  distant  day,  the  tears  of  feeling  which 
1  were  wrung  from  my  eyes  by  that  angelic 
:  letter. 


them,  1  was  shocked  to  see  A.  R  He  had  in-  ! 
curred  the  penalty  of  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor.  His  countenance  had  under-  ; 
gone  a  transformation ;  the  ingenuous  sweetness 
of  his  address  and  demeanor  had  vanished,  and  i 
there  was  a  boldness  and  harshness  in  his  j 
traits  indicative  of  a  corrupted  disposition.  I 
“He  rather  arrogantly  claimed  my  interposition 
in  his  behalf,  became  unruly,  and  even  insolent, 
and  at  length  quitted  the  prison  only  to  resume 
the  post  of  employi  in  another  such  place  of  dis- 
•  reditable  resort  as  the  one  in  which  he  had 
lieen  before  surprised. 

“  I  aflcrwards  learned  that,  while  on  a  casual 
visit  to  a  relative,  a  momentary  absence  enabled 
him  to  purioin  and  decamp  with  a  watch ;  and  I 
h-ust  heard  of  him  as  a  driver  of  an  omnibus. 
Such  are  the  ruinous  consequences  of  an  all- 
absorbing  passion.” 

Col.  Chesterton  details  other,  and  some 
of  them  peculiarly  di.stressing  cases  of 
criminality  among  gentlemen.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  he  relates,  he  had  obtained  iiosses- 
sion  of  a  popular  ballad,  but  before  he  had 
time  to  rehearse  it,  the  composer  was  in 
his  custody.  Criminality  among  gentle¬ 
men  generally  arose  from  gambling  or 
drinking;  others  are  of  a  very  strange  I 
and  i>ainfUl  nature,  of  which  Col.  Chester- 1 
ton  gives  some  harrowing  instances,  with¬ 
out  considering  them  in  their  true  light — 
as,  in  reality,  simple  cases  of  passive 
monomauia.  In  one  instance  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  monomaniac  was  a  man  of  independ¬ 
ent  fortime,  living  in  elegance  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  and  he  had  only 
been  married  to  a  young  and  accom¬ 
plished  woman  six  months  ere  he  was 
committed  to  prison. 

“Just  before  the  termination  of  the  sentence, 
the  unhappy  young  wife  addressed  a  letter  to 
her  husband,  under  cover  to  me.  By  law, 
every  communication  was  subject  to  my  insitec- 


“  I  trust  tliat  erring  man  was  recalled  to  a  pro¬ 
per  sense  of  dignity,  not  so  much  by  cxpo.sure 
and  suffering,  as  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
exalted  qualities  of  one  so  young  and  injured, 
and  yet  so  divinely  tender  and  forgiving.” 

Even  ladies  are  not,  it  would  appear, 
safe  from  the  fangs  of  the  law ;  witness  the 
following  instance : 

“  The  wife  of  Sir  W - ^1  B - c,  Bart.,  then 

separated  from  her  husband,  possessed,  from 
various  sources,  about  8001.  a  year,  and  llve«l 
near  the  Regent’s  Park.  Having  beicn  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  indifferent  to  her  cr^it,  she  was  in 
arear  of  rent,  and  at  length  suffered  her  furni¬ 
ture  to  be  seized  in  execution.  Exasperatctl 
against  her  landlady,  and  determining  to  avenge 
herself^  she  caused  hand-bills  to  be  printed  and 
circulated,  in  which  she  charged  her  creditor 
with  theft,  and  affected  to  offer  a  reward  for  her 
apprehension.  It  was  also  proved  that  Ijidy  B. 
had,  with  her  own  hands,  dropped  tliesc  papers 
down  neighboring  areas,  and  had  even  rung  bells 
to  insure  their  delivery. 

“  The  injured  party,  under  legal  advice,  indict¬ 
ed  her  at  the  Middlesex  sessions  for  '  libel,’  and 
she,  making  light  of  the  process,  neglected  to  do, 
what  in  tho.se  days  was  of  easy  accomp]i.shment 
— viz.,  to  remove  the  case  by  eertiontri  into  one 
of  the  superior  courts ;  but  (ailing  to  do  that, 
she  pleaded  to  it  at  the  sessions.  When  the 
whole  train  of  circumstances  came  to  be  n*veal- 
ed,  her  ladyship’s  dishonesty  and  malignity  pro¬ 
duced  a  storm  of  indignation  in  a  crowded  court, 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  proof  that  she  hat! 
stooped  with  her  own  hand  to  dis.scminate  the 
unmerited  slander.  The  jury  returned  a  prompt 
verdict  against  her,  and  a  full  bench  of  magis- 
I  trates  resolved  to  C^h  her  a  useful  les.son.  The 
!  sentence  pronounced  was  imprisonment  in  tbe 
house  of  correction  for  two  calendar  months. 

“  She  proved  to  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  pert, 
supercilious,  and  disobedient  Indignant  at 
I  having  to  a.«,sume,  equally  with  all  others,  the 
I  prison  dress,  she  displayed  her  resentment  up 
;  to  the  last  moment  of  her  incarceration.  In  the 
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onset,  I  endeavored  by  gentle  reasoning  to  re- 1 
concile  her  to  the  inaxim  that  the  law  could  not  | 
recognize  distinction  of  persons.  However,  I 
failed  to  pacify  her  wounded  pride,  and  merely  ' 
entailed  contumely  on  my.self  by  the  vain  at-  | 
tempt”  j 

A  phaeton,  with  a  servant  in  livery,  i 
waited  upon  Lady  H.  at  her  di.scharge; 
and  when  she  went  she  bestowed  upon  the 
<;ovemor  the  darkest  imaginable  look.  At 
no  very  distant  period,  however,  Lady  B. 
again  became  disgracefully  notorious.  She  I 
was  convicted,  in  one  of  the  superior  j 
courts,  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  ;  but,  | 
sacriticing  her  bail,  she  fiiiloil  to  appear  to 
receive  judgment,  and  evaded  it  by  going 
abroad. 

Among  the  other  singularities  associat¬ 
ed  with  crime,  not  the  least  ]>eculiar  arc 
instances  in  which  jHJOple  have  become 
enriched  by  its  agency.  Such  instances 
arc  exceedingly  rare  ;  but  Col.  Chesterton 
relates  two  as  having  come  under  his  cog- 
nizjince : 


“  When  Fenn  appeared,  many  kind  apologies 
were  offered,  and  die  sad  necessity  blandly  ex¬ 
plained  ;  hut  no  sooner  had  the  nature  of  the 
visit  transpired,  than  the  countenance  of  the 
woman,  and  her  insolent  refusal  to  permit  a 
search,  convinced  Goddard  of  the  soundness  of 
the  step  he  had  counselled.  Proceeding,  in  spite 
of  opposition,  to  execute  his  mission,  he  dis- 
I  covert  the  watch  and  appendages,  but  the  order 
I  was  not  to  be  found.  The  apprehension  of  Fenn 
!  of  course  cnsueil,  and,  after  an  introductory  ex¬ 
amination,  she  was  remanded  to  my  custody. 
There,  overwhelmed  witli  despair  at  the  exposure 
of  her  treachery,  she  was  largely  visited  by 
members  of  the  ari.stocracy,  who  now  began  to 
account  for  the  mysterious  disappearance  of 
various  valuables  from  their  own  residences 
while  the  petted  nurse  was  there. 

“  A  committal  to  Newgate,  trial,  conviction, 

I  and  a  sentence  to  dtath  ensu'ed,  but  still  the 
order,  so  much  prized,  was  not  forthcoming.  At 
that  period,  the  execution  of  the  highest  penalty 
of  the  law  was  by  no  means  unusual,  and  Dont 
Fenn’s  life  was  far  from  safe.  In  that  emer¬ 
gency,  the  late  Mr.  Wontner,  then  governor  of 
Newgate,  exercised  a  tact  and  judgment  which 
were  crowned  with  success.  Summoning  Fenn 
to  his  office,  he  told  her  to  listen  to  him,  and 


“  A  considerable  semsation  had  been  excited  in 
several  noble  families  by  tlie  di.scovery  that  a 
favorite  nurse,  named  Dora  Fenn,  was  found  to 
have  been  a  systematic  depredator.  She  was  a 
stout,  dark,  hand.some  woman,  apparently  about ! 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  who  liad  long  been  es- ' 
te  amed  a  valued  nurse  to  ladies  of  distinction  in  j 
their  confinement,  or  when  suffering  from  sick- ' 
ness.  Not  only  had  she  been  largely  trusted,  j 
but  held  in  the  highest  favor ;  and  happy  was 
that  lady  deemed  to  be,  who  could  secure  the 
services  of  Dora  Fenn. 

“  A  deplorable  accident  had  prostrated  the  lady 
of  a  noble  viscount,  who  was  tended  during  her 
illness  by  the  incomparable  nurse.  All  had  pro¬ 
gressed  favorably,  and  Fenn,  no  longer  needed, 
had  returned  to  her  own  home,  when  her  lady¬ 
ship’s  watch,  and  a  most  valuable  order,  set  m 
brilliant.s,  appertaining  to  his  lordship,  were 
missed.  Those  losses  created  intense  conster¬ 
nation,  for  the  reports  of  the  day  computed  the  I 
value  of  the  order  at  600  guineas.  The  case  was  i 
confided  to  the  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Goddard,  of  the  j 
public  office.  Great  Marlborough  street,  who 
subse<iuently  became  chief  of  a  coimty  consta- 1 
bulary,  | 

“  He  was  a  man  of  very  superior  addrc.es,  and 
of  marked  intelligence ;  and  in  the  progress  of  i 
the  case,  nothing  satisfactory  having  been  elicit-  j 
cd,  he  learned  that  Dora  Fenn  had  been  an  in-  | 
mate  of  his  lord.ship's  house.  .\t  the  proposition 
that  her  abode  should  be  visited,  acute  distress 
was  manifested  by  the  family.  She  could  never 
be  suspected — she  was  too  dear  and  good  a  crea- 


proflt  by  his  advice.  Her  life,  he  a8.sured  her, 
was  in  danger,  but  the  restoration  of  the  mis.sing 
order  (which  she,  undoubte<lly,  had  stolen) 
might  save  it  He  furnished  her  with  paper, 
pen,  and  ink,  and  .said :  ‘  Write  to  whomsoever 
you  please ; — your  letter  shall  not  be  read ;  but 
direct  tliat  the  order  be  inclosed  to  me  in  a  par¬ 
cel  forthwith,  and  we  will  see  if  we  cannot  pre¬ 
serve  your  life.’  These  particulars  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Wontner  himself,  and,  moreover,  the 
following  day  the  order  was  in  his  hands. 

“Dora  Fenn  was  transported  for  life,  and  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with,  in  Australia,  and  married, 
a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  who,  as  a  convict, 
had  been  assigned  to  that  colony  for  life,  at  a 
time  when  expatriation  simply  constitute  the 
punishment  of  transportation.  The  wealth  of 
that  individual,  acquired  by  grazing  and  trad¬ 
ing  in  wool,  was  recorded  in  that  most  interest¬ 
ing  document,  the  Transportation  Committee’s 
Report.  The  late  Sir  William  Molesworth  had 
presided  over  that  inquiir,  and  had  largely  been 
a.ssisted  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other 
eminent  men.  One  of  the  most  gifted  writers  of 
the  present  day,  to  whom  I  lent  that  report, 
declared  to  me,  that  no  romance  had  ever  excited 
in  his  mind  a  deeper  interest  than  had  been 
awakened  by  the  perusal  of  that  report  It  is 
fraught  with  stirring  incidents. 

“  Here,  then,  we  see  that  two  convicts — the 
man  referred  to,  and  Dora  Fenn — became  enrich¬ 
ed  through  the  agency  of  crime !  Rare  and  ex- 
j  ceptive  cases,  doubtless,  are  these,  but  not  the 
less  remarkable  and  astounding.” 


ture!  Goddard,  however,  insisted,  and,  armed 
with  the  necessary  warrant,  he  repaire<l  to  her 
house,  accompanied  by  his  lordship,  who  benig- 
nantly  desired  to  soften  the  seeming  affront. 


UlX)n  one  ooca.sion  H.U.IL  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  visited  Cold  Bath  Fields. 
There  was  at  that  time  within  its  walls  a 
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somewhat  remarkable  man,  who  had  been 
incarcerated  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  himself;  and  his  royal 
hifjhness  detailed  to  Col.  Chesterton  the 
full  particulars  of  the  case,  which  before 
lie  had  merely  gathered  from  the  police 
re|)ort8 ; 

“  The  individual  in  question  was  known  hy  the 
name  of  Captain  Ashe.  He  was  a  man  of  high 
stature,  possessed  a  military  carriage,  was  well 
wlucated,  and  could  assume  the  most  winning 
mannera  He  was  about  fifty  years  of  age.  Ilis 
daughters,  most  elegant  young  women,  who 
visited  him  once  during  his  imprisonment,  so 
sorrowfully  described  to  me  the  fatal  errors  of 
his  life,  that  there  was  no  doubt  he  had  for¬ 
saken  the  path  of  honor,  in  which  he  was  gifted 
to  shine,  under*  the  vain  hope  of  advancing  his 
interests  by  chicanery  and  inventive  rascality. 

“  He  owed  his  imprisonment  to  the  following 
circumstances :  —  Captain  Ashe  had  written 
what  purported  to  be  the  Life  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  so  soon  as  he  had 
completed  the  MS.,  he  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  duke  upon  the  subject.  He  informed 
H.R.H.  of  the  contemplated  publication,  affected 
to  deplore  the  poverty  which  impelled  him  to 
the  task,  professed  to  repudiate  any  ill  will  to¬ 
wards  the  duke,  and  concluded  by  offering  to 
suppress  the  work  altogether  upon  condition 
that  H.R.H.  should  pay  him  £1000.  Moreover, 
he  simulated  great  regard  for  candor  and  fidelity, 
and  averred  that  the  incidents  had  all  been  col¬ 
lated  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  such 
as  the  public  would  not  fail  to  accept  as  trust¬ 
worthy. 

“In  such  an  emergency,  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  displayed  considerable  tact  and  ingenuity. 
He  became  aware  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
scoundrel  and  a  libeller,  and  he  proved  more 
than  a  match  for  his  wily  traducer.  In  his  re¬ 
ply,  1I.R.H.  expressed  his  regret  that  a  mea.sure 
HO  hostile  to  his  peace  should  be  contemplated, 
and  evinced  a  desire  to  arrest  the  publication  of 
a  work  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
against  him.  Still,  he  deemed  it  onlv  just,  be¬ 
fore  he  sacrificed  so  large  a  sum  as  J^IOOO,  that 
he  should  have  the  opportunity  to  peruse  the 
MS.,  and  thus  be  in  a  situation  to  judge  how 
far  he  might  be  disposed  to  go  to  insure  its 
suppression. 

“  Captain  Ashe  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  in 
the  trap  thus  set  for  him,  and,  with  a  simplicity 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  a  designing  trick¬ 
ster,  forwarded  the  MS.  to  the  duke.  H.R.H. 
lost  no  time  in  perusing  it,  and  found  it,  as  he 
declared  to  me,  a  tis.sue  of  the  most  scandalous 
falsehoods  and  malignant  inventions ;  and, 
under  proper  legal  advice,  he  resolved  to  retain 
the  libel  in  his  own  possession. 

“  When  Captain  Ashe  wrote  to  demand  the 
restitution  of  his  MS.,  or  the  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  £1000,  he  was  informed  that  the 
duke  would  neither  restore  the  MS.  nor  pay  the 
money,  and  that  H.R.II.  referred  him  to  an 
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action  of  trover,  as  the  sole  medium  through 
which  the  work  would  be  restored.  Thereupon 
Captain  Ashe  became  furious,  and  wrote  to  de¬ 
clare  that,  unless  the  MS.  should  be  forthwith 
returned,  he  would  waylay  the  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland  and  shoot  him  through  the  head.  A 
warrant  was  instantly  procured ;  Captain  Ashe 
was  apprehended  and  conveyed  to  Bow-street, 
and,  after  a  formal  recital  of  the  preening  facts, 
Captain  Ashe  was  committed  to  my  custody, 
in  default  of  finding  bail  to  keep  the  peace  for 
the  period  of  six  months. 

“  Up  to  within  a  few  days  of  the  termination  of 
his  imprisonment,  he  was  prodigal  of  smiles  and 
complacency.  It  seemed  scarcely  possible  for 
him  adequately  to  display  his  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  for  ray  courtesy  towards  him,  while  he  lie- 
spattered  the  prison  and  its  management  with 
superlative  encomiums;  but  no  sooner  had  his 
prospective  stay  dwindled  into  a  few  short  days, 
than  his  outward  demeanor  changed,  and  some 
jfrtful  scheme  seemed  to  occupy  his  mind.  The 
light  of  his  countenance  became  obscured,  and 
a  rigid  and  repulsive  stateliness  appeared  to  in¬ 
terdict  any  approach  to  by-gone  civility. 

“  I  was  not  slow  to  divine  that  some  subtle 
machination  was  in  embryo,  and  I  was  led  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  knave’s  antecedents  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  very  plot  which  was  so  soon  to  be  re¬ 
vealed.  Not  many  days  had  elapsed  after  the  re¬ 
lease  of  Captain  Ashe,  ere  a  messenger  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  me,  the  purport  of  which 
was  as  follows : 

“  Captain  Ashe  informed  me  ho  was  in  imme¬ 
diate  want  of  Jire  poundu,  which,  he  doubted 
not,  I  would  iastantly  send  him.  He  tliought  it 
right,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquaint  me  that, 
during  his  six  months’  residence  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields  prison,  he  had  noted  many  things  which 
he  thought  it  highly  desirable  the  world  should 
know.  He  was  quite  sure  the  public  mind 
would  be  gravely  affected  by  these  disclosures, 
which  would  tend  seriously  to  injure  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  establishment  He  had  already 
committed  his  observations  to  paper,  and  the 
whole  narrative  was  quite  ready  to  go  to  press. 

“  This  was  exactly  the  attempt  at  extortion, 
which  a  very  ordinary  exercise  of  sagacity  had 
enabled  me  to  foresee,  and  which  I  ha<i  secretly 
resolved  promptly  to  defy.  I  happened  to  be 
standing  not  far  from  the  outer  gate  when  this 
note  was  delivered  to  me ;  and,  having  perused 
it,  I  lost  not  one  moment  in  penning  the  follow¬ 
ing  reply : 

“  ‘  The  Governor  of  Cold  Bath  Fields  House  of 
Correction  has  learned,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  the  matter  connected  with  that  prison,  which 
Captain  Ashe  has  prepared  for  the  public,  is 
quite  ready  for  the  press ;  and  the  governor  re¬ 
commends  its  immediate  publication.  He  ha.s 
no  doubt  it  will  prove  highly  curious  and  enter¬ 
taining;  and  he  thinks  it  most  desirable  that 
not  a  moment  should  be  lost  in  giving  it  circu¬ 
lation.’ 

“  I  failed  to  transmit  the  five  pounds,  and  I 
heard  no  more  of  Captain  Ashe,  until  some  few 
months  afterwards — and  then  I  learned  tliat  the 
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wretched  man,  and  all  his  fraudulent  schemes,  ' 
were  forever  buried  in  the  grave.”  j 

W e  have  before  had  occasion  to  refer  to  ' 
an  instance  of  a  baffled  attempt  at  escape ;  j 
but  some  effectual  escapes  did  take  place  ; 
diirinjr  the  twenty-five  and  a  half  years’  j 
governorship  of  Col.  Chesterton.  These  1 
amounted  to  six,  out  of  a  population  num- 1 
boring  230,000,  or  thereabouts,  and,  of  i 
that  number,  two  only  escaped  re-capture,  j 
Such  escapes  were  generally  attended : 
with  circumstances  in  which  both  skill,  | 
nerve,  and  ingenuity,  contributed  to  sue-  j 
cess.  Witness,  for  example,  the  last  in-  i 
stance  on  record :  j 

“  The  last  escape  which  I  have  to  record,  was  j 
also  effected  by  an  uttcrer  of  base  coin,  who  had  ; 
the  additional  reputation  of  being  an  accom-  1 
plLshed  coiner.  It  happened  in  the  summer  of 
1854,  in  a  detached  radiating  building  of  con¬ 
siderable  nuignitude,  designated  the  misdemean¬ 
or  prison,  which  had  likewise,  injudiciously, 
been  made  to  abut  upon  the  eastern  portion  of  | 
the  outer  wall.  There,  one  of  our  active  and  ' 
able  magistrates  had  most  usefully  discovered 
a  means  of  adding  considerably  to  our  steeping  j 
cells.  Numbers  of  arched  cavities,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  cells  above,  formed  an  extended  ' 
l>a.sement,  analogous  to  ordinary  cellarage,  j 
Completely  buried  from  view  by  consolidated  ' 
earth  of  considerable  depth  and  extent,  whose  j 
superficies  formed  an  airing  yard  for  the  in- 1 
mates,  it  was  only  necessary  to  remove  the  ! 
earth,  cut  away  part  of  the  brick-wOrk  up  to  S 
the  crown  of  each  arch.  Insert  the  ordinary  j 
semi-circular  cell  window  and  a  door,  and  you 
obtaimsl  as  many  cells  on  this  ground  floor  as  in 
each  of  three  several  •  tiers  above  it  At  the 
extremity  of  the  yard  nearest  to  the  outer  wall 
was  a  succession  of  arches,  (the  necessity  of 
which  was  best  known  to  the  architect,)  and,  in 
order  to  comprehend  the  full  extent  of  the  feat  j 
I  am  about  to  relate,  it  is  essential  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  the  scene  of  action.  ' 

“A  considerable  number  of  imprisoned  navi- 1 
gators  picked  up  the  ground  and  filled  the  bar- 1 
rows,  and  a  long  line  of  prisoners,  under  esco^  ! 
wheeled  away  the  earth  through  an  aperture  in  1 
the  outer  brick-work,  capable  of  being  closed  at  [ 
will  by  a  strong  door,  ftimished  with  one  of; 
Chubb’s  stoutest  mortice  locks.  During  the  in- ! 
tervals  for  meals,  the  tools  and  short  ladders, ; 
etc.,  were  deposited  under  the  arches,  (open  ! 
from  within,)  the  strong  door  was  locked,  and 
the  key  removed"  by  tiie  warder,  and  thus  a  ' 
safe  barrier  appeared  to  oppose  exterior  egress. 

<  )n  this  occasion,  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
had  t)ccn  cleared  away,  and  the  work  was  pro- 
grc.ssing  inwards,  when  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  found  some  ninety  prisoners  silently  seat¬ 
ed  at  dinner,  under  the  supervision  of  three 
officers. 

“  No  sooner  had  grace  been  said,  than  up  sud¬ 


denly  jumped  the  utterer,  and,  simulating  in¬ 
tense  ^n,  writhed  and  grimaced  most  effective¬ 
ly,  and  then  ru.shed,  as  if  impelled  by  dire  ne¬ 
cessity,  out  of  the  door.  His  retirement  wa.s 
watched  up  to  a  certain  point,  where  he  wa.s 
unsuspiciously  left.  Watching  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  he  darted  along  the  yard,  jumped  down 
the  hollowed  space,  and  was  forthwith  within 
the  arches.  There,  seizing  a  pickaxe,  he  sever¬ 
ed  the  door  from  the  lock,  (the  arches  complete¬ 
ly  subduing  the  reverberation,  so  that  not  a 
sound  was  heard  without,)  he  grasped  the  long¬ 
est  ladder,  and,  putting  it  against  the  outer  wall, 
mounted,  and  thence  dropping  into  the  Bagniggc 
Wells  Road,  ran  with  speed,  and  successfdly 
effected  his  retreat 

“  When,  within  a  few  minute.s,  we  became 
aware  of  our  loss,  we  were  stupefied  at  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  design,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  exe¬ 
cution.  Moreover,  there  sto^  the  ladder,  to 
all  appearance  much  too  short  to  have  availed, 
and  it  was  a  question,  whether  the  attempt  of 
any  other  man  would  not  have  resulted  in  u 
heavy  fall,  and  serious  injury.  The  fugitive 
must  therefore,  have  displayed  boldness  and 
steady  nerve ;  and,  altogeuer,  the  combination 
of  invention  and  adroitness  entitled  the  man  to 
success,  if  ever  success  could  legitimately  be  de¬ 
sired  to  crown  such  an  enterprise. 

“  He  was  too  notorious  in  the  circles  of  fraud 
to  be  safe  from  recapture  ;  and  I  heard  of  him 
in  various  ways,  from  time  to  time.  To  eludi 
the  description  we  had  caused  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Hue  and  Cry,  he  shaved  off  his 
whiskers,  assumed  a  wig,  and  must  have  lain 
comparatively  still  for  some  time.  A  man,  who 
professed  to  know  all  his  family,  called  upon 
me,  and  first  sounding  me  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  reward  for  his  apprehension,  ended  by  as¬ 
suring  me  he  would  restore  him  shortly  to  my 
cusUxly.  However,  the  pertinacious  culpabil¬ 
ity  of  ffle  fugitive  himself  insured  his  own  res¬ 
titution  to  prison.  He  was  again  apprehended 
on  a  charge  of  uttering  base  coin,  was  commit- 
ed  to  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  there  again 
convicted,  sentenced  to  a  long  term  of  impris¬ 
onment;  and  returned  to  my  charge  in  due 
course.  *  So  completely,  however,  had  he  meta¬ 
morphosed  his  countenance,  that  he  had  been 
some  days  in  the  prison  before  he  was  recognize<l. 
At  first,  he  stoutly  denied  his  own  identity,  but 
at  length,  found  it  prudent  to  admit  the  fact” 

Criminals  of  almost  every  dearree  uni¬ 
versally  profess  innocence,  sometimes  np<m 
the  most  irration.al  grounds.  Col.  Ches¬ 
terton  details  some  amusing  instances  of 
impudent  denials  of  guilt,  and  requests  for 
favorable  consideration,  on  grounds  so  su¬ 
premely  absurd  as  to  proclaim  at  once  a 
feeble  intelligence  and  weak  discernment. 
Instances  of  real  innocence  or  of  e^roneou^\ 
conviction  are,  however,  excessively  rare 
indeed ;  Col.  Chesterton  only  relates  one 
ease ;  it  is  a  romance  in  itself,  and,  as 
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might  be  anticipated,  the  Colonel,  being 
so  accustomed  to  being  habitually  misled 
and  cheated,  he  listened  to  the  story  at 
first  with  incredulity : 

“  The  following  history  is  that  of  a  really  beau¬ 
tiful  young  woman,  and  its  perusal  is  calculat¬ 
ed  to  awaken  a  combination  of  pain  and  plea¬ 
sure.  It  is,  indeed,  sad  to  reflect  that  a  misap  - 
prehension  of  suspicious  circumstances,  without 
the  means  at  hand  of  correct  elucidation,  should 
have  wrongfully  consigned  a  young  creature, 
not  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age,  to  the 
lingering  application  of  penal  discipline  for  a 
whole  year.  Yet,  there  is  a  melancholy  satis¬ 
faction  in  reflecting  that  much  good  resulted  to 
that  unhappy  girl,  from  the  genuine  charity 
which  impels  an  active  Christian  spirit  to  dive 
into  the  abodes  of  wretchedness,  and  to  seek  the 
redemption  even  of  the  imprisoned  outcast. 

“  When  I  afflrm  that  C.  M.  was  really  beau¬ 
tiful,  I  deal  in  no  exaggeration ;  for  the  judge 
who  tried  her  —  the  late  Common-Seijeant 
Mirehouse— quite  scandalized  her  prosecutrix, 
and  some  lady  friends  who  accompanied  her  to 
the  court,  by  the  apology  he  addres.sed  to  the 
jury  for  not  transporting  the  trembling  girl  at 
the  bar — ‘Gentlemen,  we  cannot  afford  to  send 
such  beauty  from  the  country.’  Her  sentence, 
consequently,  became  imprisonment,  with  hard 
labor,  for  one  year. 

“C.  M.  was  in  the  service  of  Mrs.  N.,  as 
lady’s  maid  to  her  daughter,  who  was  at  that 
time  receiving  the  addresses  of  Captain  J.,  of 
the  R.  N.  Miss  N.  testified  her  regard  for  her 
lover,  by  working  or  decorating  cambric  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  and  other  such  li^ht  presents,  which  she 
most  injudiciously  transmitted,  with  occasional 
hilltt«-doux,  by  the  hands  of  her  pretty  maid, 
who  on  such  occasions  carried  them  to  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  lodgings.  In  time,  the  captain  appears 
to  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence  and 
propriety,  and  most  reprehensibly  to  have  cul¬ 
tivated  such  terms  with  his  charming  messen¬ 
ger  as  to  lead  him  to  present,  and  her  to  accept, 
a  few  of  the  small  offerings  which  Miss  N.  had 
designed  for  him  alone. 

“C.  M.  always  emphatically  insisted  upon  the 
perfect  innocency  of  her  little  flirtation  with 
Captain  J.,  but  there  is  quite  sufficient  in  its 
outward  aspect  to  justify  reproof.  However, 
pending  his  engagement  wdth  Miss  N.,  Captain 
J.  accepted  the  command  of  a  frigate,  and  sail¬ 
ed  to  the  coast  of  North  America.  He  had  not 
been  long  awa^,  when,  on  some  luckless  occa¬ 
sion,  Miss  N.,  in  the  absence  of  her  maid,  went 
to  the  room  of  the  latter  in  search  of  something 
hastily  required,  and  not  finding  what  she 
sought,  rai^  the  lid  of  a  box  belonging  to  C. 
M.,  and,  to  her  dismay,  beheld,  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  her  maid,  several  of  the  pretty  presents, 
worked  by  her  own  fair  fingers  for  her  lover. 
She  ran  to  her  mother  with  indignant  haste,  im¬ 
parted  to  her  the  startling  fact,  and  not  a  little 
aroused  the  fierce  anger  of  that  matron.  Retri¬ 
bution  was  instantly  decided  upon,  a  police  con¬ 
stable  was  called  in,  and,  on  her  return,  C.  M. 
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was  handed  over  to  him  to  undergo  all  the  pre¬ 
liminary  forms  of  law,  and  in  due  course  to  be 
arraigned  at  the  har  of  criminal  justice.  All  this 
was  accomplished,  and  the  wretoheil  girl — who 
could  only  plead,  in  her  defence,  the  free  gift  of 
Captain  J.,  without  a  scintilla  of  proof  to  justify 
her  assertion — was,  as  I  have  shown,  convicted, 
sentenced,  and  immured,  without  a  ^ice  being 
rai.sed  in  his  behalf.  ^ 

“  There  was  a  modest  suavity  in  her  deport¬ 
ment,  which  disposed  every  one  in  her  favor, 
and  although  she  spoke  to  me  in  fervid  terms 
of  her  innocence,  yet  that  plea,  so  incessantly 
made,  and  so  little  to  be  relied  upon,  met  with 
no  greater  credence  from  her.  We  treated  C. 
M.  with  gentle  forbearance  and  unceasing  kind¬ 
ness,  and  she  repaid  us  by  exemplary  behavior 
and  unwearied  industry. 

“  Through  some  channel,  the  fate  of  the  poor 
girl  reached  the  ears  of  Captain  J.,  absent  and 
on  duty  in  America ;  and  in  the  agony  of  his 
sflmorse,  he  wrote  tp  an  aged  baronet.  Sir  F.  0., 
implored  of  him  to  see  her  redressed,  and  fully 
confirmed  the  truth  of  her  averment  In  that 
letter,  whieh  was  brought  to  me  hy  the  baron¬ 
et,  Captain  J.  used  every  expressive  term  to  de¬ 
note  his  grief  and  self-reproach,  and  affirmed 
that  he  could  not  rest  day  or  night  from  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  wrongs  of  that  unhappy  girl.  The 
haronet,  however,  was  one  of  those  unimpas¬ 
sioned  old  gentlemen,  who  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  captain’s  anguish ;  he,  therefore,  a.s- 
sumed  a  jocular  tone,  and  expressed  him.self 
very  drily,  and  as  he  doubtless  imagined,  sage¬ 
ly,  on  the  casual  relation  between  a  gentleman 
and  a  pretty  girl.  He  saw  C.  M.  coldlv,  asked 
her  a  few  unmeaning  questions,  and  departed, 
murmuring  aphorism.s,  which  resolved  them¬ 
selves  into  very  common-place  philosophy. 
Indeed,  I  regarded  his  careless  demeanor, 
under  such  circumstances,  as  neither  delicate 
nor  generous. 

“  The  declaration  of  the  girl  herself,  support¬ 
ed  now  by  the  testimony  of  Captain  J.,  neces¬ 
sarily  wrought  a  strong  impres.sion  upon  my 
min^  and  I  began  to  regard  her  with  deep  sym¬ 
pathy.  Still,  nothing  could  be  effected  in  her  be¬ 
half,  since  in  ca.ses  of  conviction  founded  upon 
sworn  evidence,  mere  epi.stolary  explanations 
could  avail  little.  Thus,  months  rolled  on,  and 
the  poor  girl’s  fulfilment  of  her  sentence  secme<l 
inevitable.  Again,  however,  did  Captain  J. 
strive  to  interest  a  friend  in  her  behalf,  and 
Captain  K.  (who  happened  to  be  also  a  personal 
friend  of  my  own)  brought  me  a  letter  to  peruse, 
couched  in  terms  more  strongly  descriptive  of 
the  agony  with  which  he  reflected  on  the  girl’s 
unmerited  fate.  A  consultation,  however,  be¬ 
tween  Captain  E.  and  myself  resulted  in  the 
conviction  that  we  were  powerless  to  serve  her. 

“  In  process  of  time,  the  term  of  sentence 
I  lapsed,  and  C.  M.  was  discharged,  with  such  as- 
I  sistance  as  lay  within  the  compass  of  the  funds 
at  our  disposal,  but  still,  such  aid  was  nece.s.sa- 
rily  limited.  Not  many  days  after  her  discharge, 
I  was  informed  that  a  lady  desired  to  sec  me, 
and  a  person  entered  the  office  so  deeply  veiled 
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that  it  was  impossible  to  discern  her  feature.s. 
The  stranjrer,  howcTer,  u|)raise<l  her  veil,  and 
there  stoo4l  C.  M.,  genteelly  attired,  her  hair 
disposed  in  ringlets,  and  her  fine  features  seen 
to  an  advantage  which  the  prison  costume  had 
little  favored. 

“With  tears  she  besought  my  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance,  described  her  lack  of  Wends,  relatives, 
or  pecuniary  resources,  and  avowed  her  anxious 
desire  to  be  saved  from  the  ruin  that  seemed  to 
menace  her.  Moved  by  her  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion,  1  recommended  her  to  fiy  for  counsel  and 
assistance  to  a  Samaritan  lady,  whom  she  had 
known  as  a  prison  vi.sitor.  I  furnishe<l  her  with 
the  addres.s,  to  which  she  forthwith  repaired,  and 
finding  there  a  willing  ear  and  Christian  sym¬ 
pathy,  C.  M.  entered  an  asylum  exactly  suited 
to  her  condition,  under  the  auspices  of  that  kind 
patroness,  from  whence  she  was  soon  transfer¬ 
red  to  a  family,  to  whose  members  the  history 
ot  her  severe  afflictions  had  been  confided 
The  last  accounts  of  her  were  all  that  could 
be  wished,  most  creditable  to  her  character,  and 
hopeful  as  to  her  future  welfare.  Whether  Cap¬ 
tain  J.  was  ever  able  to  indemnify  her  for  the 
sufferings  which  his  thoughtless  levity  had  en¬ 
tailed  upon  her,  I  could  never  learn,  although  I 
casually  heard,  that  the  incidents  of  that  catas¬ 
trophe  severed  his  engagement  with  Miss  N. 
Here,  at  least,  was  one  case  of  genuine  inno¬ 
cence,  out  of  the  m  any  thousand.s  falsely  alleged.” 

Unfounded  claims  to  pontility  are  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  prisoners.  A  so-called 
Honorable  Mr.  Talbot — a  professed  swin¬ 
dler — plumed  himself  upon  being  a  classic-al 
scholar,  yet  he  had  never  heard  of  Ovid  or 
V^irgil !  One  old  beggar  woman  insisted 
upon  being  better  than  Col.  C.  himself. 
“  I  am  a  gentlewoman !”  she  would  aver. 
“  My  father  wasn’t  governor  of  a  jail,  he 
was  governor  of  the  West  Iiulies!”  Some 
of  these  cases  w'ere  evidently  eases  of  men¬ 
tal  aberration.  One  real  old  gentlewoman 
— ^v’ery  rich  into  the  bargain — was  incar¬ 
cerated  for  shoplifting,  and  the  newspapers 
liaving  circulated  reports  of  her  wealth, 
eccentricities,  and  misfortunes,  there  eame 
for  her  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  haro- 
net.  “  With  the  letter  in  my  hand,”  Col. 
C.  relates,  “  I  sought  out  Mrs.  Collins,  and 
presenting  it  to  her,  said,  smilingly, 
‘  There,  ^Irs.  Collins,  is  an  offer  of  mar¬ 
riage  for  you.’  ‘  For  me,  sir  !’  she  excl.aim- 
ed,  with  her  usual  strong  Irish  accent ; 
and  seizing  the  letter,  read  a  few  lines, 
and  muttering  some  contemptuous  words, 
she  indignantly  c.a.st  it  into  the  fire,  seem¬ 
ingly  enraged  at  the  temerity  of  the  writer.” 
Col.  Chesterton  knew  the  baronet  in  ques¬ 
tion — he  was  immersed  in  pecuniary  em¬ 
barrassments. 


A  “beautiful  burglar”  sounds  like  a 
strange  antithesis ;  yet  it  appears  that 
there  are  such  to  be  met  with  in  real  life 
as  well  as  in  fiction : 

“  A.  B - j  was  a  young  creature,  little  more 

than  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  yet  twice 
l)een  convicted  of  burglary  at  dead  of  night,  and 
was  then  undergoing  a  sentence  of  one  year’s 
imprisonment  for  that  very  unfeminine  offence. 
No  one  who  saw  her  could  fail  to  award  her  the 
meed  of  lK*auty.  Short  of  stature,  but  critically 
proportioned,  she  was  distinguishe<l  by  a  petite 
tournure  of  faultless  symmetry.  With  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  raven  hair,  brilliant  eyes  of  jet,  teeth  of 
polished  whiteness,  her  small  expre.«sive  features 
were  arched  by  brows  which  imparted  an  air  of 
intellectuality  to  tlie  whole  countenance.  Her 
deportment  indicated  gentleness,  and  she  moved 
with  the  grace  of  a  sylph.  Amongst  the  many 
thou.sands  of  her  sex,  who,  during  twenty -five 
years,  have  been  under  my  control,  A.  B.  stands 
recorded  in  my  memory  as  preeminent  beyond 
every  other  in  outward  beauty.” 

We  must  conclude  our  gatherings  froni 
these  curious  and  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  suggestive  Revelations  of  Prison  Life, 
with  a  remarkable  case  of  combined  impu¬ 
dence  and  plausibility : 

“  I  betook  myself  one  morning,  according  to 
custom,  to  the  reception  ward,  where  stood  ar¬ 
rayed  for  my  inspection  the  incomers  of  tlie 
previous  day.  Amongst  the  crowd,  varying 
from  time  to  time  with  the  circumstances  of  their 
apprehension,  would  occasionally  be  seen  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  persons  of  all  outward  appearances 
— smart,  decent,  and  dirty.  On  this  morning, 
however,  the  throng  was  unusually  unseemly, 
and  served  more  ett'ectually  to  set  off  the  un¬ 
wonted  contrast  of  a  tall  yoimg  man  of  the  most 
fashionable  exterior.  Much  surprised  to  observe 
a  person  elegantly  attired,  and  bearing  the  out¬ 
ward  aspect  of  a  gentleman,  I  eagerly  inquired 
into  the  cause  of  his  imprisonment,  and  was 
answered  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a 
heavy  sigh  :  ‘  A  strange  mistake.  I  am  accused 
of  picking  the  pocket  of  an  officer  of  the  Guards, 
at  a  bazaar.  My  name  is  Hawkesbury  ;  I  am  the 
son  of  a  major  in  the  army,  and  am  connected 
with  some  of  the  best  families  in  England.’  I 
could  only  recommend  an  appeal  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  affirmed  that  such  an  error 
(if  error  it  should  prove)  might  be  speedily  rec¬ 
tified. 

“  During  the  forenoon,  while  I  was  occupied  in 
my  office,  I  was  suddenly  apprised  that  a  gen¬ 
tleman  desired  to  see  me,  when  in  walked  a  man 
of  medium  age,  elegantly  attired,  and  appearing 
to  lalmr  under  excessive  emotion.  He  held  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  appeared  scarcely 
able  to  support  him.self,  owing  to  the  extremity 
of  his  agitation.  I  was  moved  by  such  wefl- 
simulat^  affliction,  and  employed  the  language 
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of  kind  persuasiTcness  to  restore  composure,  I 
and,  apparently,  with  effect  In  a  short  time 
the  stranger  proceeded  to  inform  me  he  was 
Major  Ilawkesbury,  and  that  his  unfortunate  son 
was  then  my  prisoner. 

“  He  dilated  upon  the  fatal  mistake,  proclaimed 
his  close  connection  with  a  distinguished  baro¬ 
net,  enlarged  upon  his  elevated  kindred  and 
social  tics,  and  all  with  such  a  specious  assump¬ 
tion  of  truthfulnes.s,  that  I  was  completely  im¬ 
posed  upon,  and  verily  confided  in  the  entire 
statement  He  shrank  from  any  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  :  ‘  The  family  name  must  not 
be  allowed  to  transpire  in  connection  with  such 
a  stigma  upon  it ;  the  whole  matter  must  be 
kept  secret and  he  had  only  to  implore  my  cle¬ 
mency  towards  his  son.  With  my  promise  that 
I  would  watch  over  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
young  man,  the  $oi-di$ant  wretched  father  de¬ 
parted,  leaving  me  in  the  firm  belief  that  he  was 
such  as  he  had  described  himself  to  be. 

“ Hawkesbury’s  deportment  was  meek  and' 
submissive.  He  duly  fulfilled  his  sentence  of 
six  weeks,  and  left  the  prison  with  health  appa¬ 
rently  unimpaired. 

“  Upwards  of  two  years  had  rolled  by,  when 
the  same  daily  routine  took  me  to  the  reception 
ward,  and  there  my  wondering  eyes  once  more 
beheld  the  elegant  ‘  Hawkeswortb,’  who  on  this 
occasion  had  assumed  a  slight  change  of  name. 
Again  he  pleaded  some  strange  mistake,  reite¬ 
rated  his  claims  to  high  lineage,  and  derided  the 
supposition  that  such  an  one  as  he  could,  as  al- 
leg^  have  picked  a  pocket  at  the  Italian  Opera. 
However,  he  urged  these  pleas  in  vain ;  his  call¬ 
ing  was  now  clearly  defined,  and  I  assured  him 
he  would  not  dupe  me  a  second  time.  He  had 
received  the  maximum  sentence  of  three  calen¬ 
dar  months,  and  I  warned  him  to  prepare  to  pass 
his  days  on  the  tread-wheel. 

“  At  mid-day  I  was  in  my  ofiBce,  engaged  in 
conversation  with  a  country  magistrate,  when, 
suddenly,  the  most  thundering  knock  the  outer 
gate  had  ever  experienced,  startled  the  whole 
building  from  its  propriety.  The  gate  quickly 
opened,  there  entered  with  affected  dignity  a 
fashionably-dressed  stranger,  who,  in  the  loud¬ 
est  tone  of  voice,  demanded  if  the  governor  were 
within.  The  gate-warder,  cap  in  hand,  bowed 
with  the  most  deferential  respect,  and  conducted 
the  magnate  to  my  office,  where ’the  magistrate 
and  myself  were  lost  in  wonder  as  to  who  the 
mysterious  stranger  could  be.  No  sooner  did 
the  intruder  catch  sight  of  me, '  than,  rushing 


with  eagerness  towards  me,  he  seixed  my  hand, 
and  testified  the  utmost  joy  at  seeing  me.  I  could 
not  recall  his  person  to  my  memory,  and  told  him 
so,  when,  with  a  manner  which  denoted  the  prac- 
ti^  actor,  he  said  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
we  last  had  met,  and  a  strain  of  flowery  compli¬ 
ment  connected  with  his  last  vLsit  suddenly  in¬ 
fused  a  suspicion  as  to  his  preset  errand. 
‘Surely,’  I  exclaimed,  ‘you  are  not  come  to  im¬ 
portune  mo  for  that  man  Hawkeswortb  ?’  That, 
he  confessed,  was  the  object  of  his  visit,  when  I 
indignantly  reproved  his  freedom  in  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  and  quite  suited  my  manner  to  my 
tone.  ‘  Not  shake  you  by  the  hand,  sir — why 
not?  I  often  shake  the  hand  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,’ 
and  while  thus  speaking,  he  seemed  to  swell 
with  importance,  and  frown  with  offended  dig¬ 
nity.  ‘  My  name,’  ho  continued,  ‘  is  Howard.  I 
am  a  Royal  Academician.  I  live  at  Cloudeslcy 
Terrace,  Hammersmith,’  and  he  ran  on  in  a 
strain  of  boastful  pretension,  which  I  thus  inter- 
'ruptod  :  ‘  Why,  sir,  you  quite  forget  yourself ; 
when  I  last  saw  you,  you  professed  to  be  a  major 
in  the  army  1’  ‘  By  no  mean.s,’  he  replied.  ‘  1 
said  the  young  man’s /atAer  was  a  major  1’ 

“  With  every  fresh  allegation  on  my  part,  his 
assurance  increased,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
one  combining  a  cool  hardihood  and  unblushing 
efirentery  that  none  but  a  designing,  yet  clever 
cheat,  could  sustain.  Inviting  the  magistrate 
to  visit  him  at  (Jloudesley  Terrace,  ho  bowc<l 
stifi^  to  me,  and  promptly  withdrew. 

“  I  in.stantl^  dispatched  an  officer,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ILammersmith,  to  make  the  re¬ 
quisite  inquiries,  and  was  by  no  means  8urprisc<l 
to  learn  that  there  was  no  such  place  as  Cloudes- 
ley  Terrace  there,  nor  was  Mr.  Howard,  R.A., 
known  in  that  neighborhood. 

“The  same  two  scoundrels  were  subsequently 
apprehended  for  picking  pockets  at  the  Yacht 
Ball,  at  Cowes,  and  were  committed  for  trial. 
Their  acquaintance  with  legal  forms  and  special 
technicalities  enabled  them,  by  writ  of  habeas, 
to  be  brought  before  a  judge  at  chambers,  and 
there,  by  misrepresentation,  they  became  ad¬ 
mitted  to  bail  Although  the  bail  was  heavy, 
the  danger  of  transportation  was  imminent,  so 
they  deemed  it  the  safer  coarse  to  forfeit  their 
sureties,  and  decamp  to  America.  They  were 
the  best  dressed  and  most  polished  thieves  witli 
whom  I  ever  came  in  contiwt,  while  their  ficti¬ 
tious  assumptions,  and  daily  counterfeit  personi¬ 
fications,  endowed  them  with  an  easy  tact  and 
1  pliability  worthy  of  the  stage.” 
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Englisiimr.v  have  a  particular  plea-  j  manner  impossible,  perhaps,  to  a  foreijrner. 
sure  in  hearin!T  an<l  rea<lin<»  oriticisni.s  Mr.  Emerson  has  given  us  a  book  from 
on  their  own  country.  They  are  perfectly  I  which  we  may  learn  many  things ;  much 
im  j>ervioHS  to  the  shafts  of  ridicule  or  the  about  ourselves,  about  what  we  luive,  and 
rovilings  of  abuse,  and  can  en  joy  a  joke  at  about  what  we  have  not ;  and,  still  more, 
their  own  expt>n.se  as  heartily  as  if  a  neigh-  from  wliich  we  may  learn  that  the  noble- 
bor  were  the  siifferer,  Nothing  delights  ness  of  siurit  which  gives  praise  as  well  as 
a  cockney  more  than  to  see  the  traditional  blame  where  it  is  due,  m.ay  be  relied  on  as 
Englishman  of  the  French  theatre,  padded  existing  across  the  Atlantic, 
to  <lo  justice  to  the  national  fat,  rollicking  Mr.  Emerson  came  to  England,  in  1847, 
on  the  stage  in  a  green  cutaway,  oftering  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  request 
to  sell  his  wife  to  all  comers,  an«l  confining  of  the  nunagers  of  the  Union  of  Mecha- 
his  conversation  to  the  disconnected  but  ^  nics’  Institutes.  As  he  retnarks,  this  invi- 
snggestive  expressions  “Goddem”  and  '  tation  not  onlv  secured  him  an  indemnity 
“Ibjsbif.”  But  perhaps  this  equanimity  is  I  for  his  travellmg  expenses,  but  gave  him  a 
Itself  a  |)rovoking  trait  in  the  national  i  ready  introduction  into  the  society  of 
character,  and  may  be  one  of  the  chief  j  m.any  important  towns.  He  opens  his 
causes  of  the  irritation  with  which  most  ;  commentaries  by  the  remark  made  so  often 
foreigners  speak  of Englishmen.  Certain-  ’  by  Americans,  that  “England  is  a  garden.” 

I y  there  are  very  few' works  on  England  “The  fields,”  he  says,  “appear  to  have 
b^’  foreigners  which  tre.at  the  subject  |  been  finished  with  a  pencil  instead  of  a 
cither  fiiirly  or  writh  any  degree  of  vigor  plough.”  No  sentence  could  have  better 
and  originality.  Lesser  men  cannot  over- 1  mtrmluced  us  to  what  was  coming,  and 
come  their  chagrin  at  the  indifference  dis- !  prepared  us  for  what  we  had  to  exjiect. 
played  by  the  criticised  to  the  critic ;  i  We  might  be  sure  it  was  an  inhabitant  of 
greater  men  fear  they  should  not  do  just- 1  a  new  and  a  vast  continent  who  could 
ice  to  a  nation  insular  and  peculiar.  It  ]  speak  wdth  such  exaggeration ;  as  we  might 
is,  therefore,  a  welcome  novelty  that  with- 1  also  be  sure  that  the  phrase  could  only 
in  the  last  twelve  months  the  Engliuid  of,  belong  to  a  lover  of  elalmrate  epigrams, 
the  present  day  should  have  been  the  sub-  i  It  is  the  characteristic  of  Mr.  Emerson’s 
ject  of  publications  from  the  pen  of  two  writing,  that  it  consists  of  thousands  of 
writers  so  different,  yet  each  so  piquant  such  sentences — short,  pointed,  yet  con- 
and  so  able,  as  M.  Montalembert  and  Mr.  ceived  on  a  large  scale.  Johnson  tells  Bos- 
Emerson.  Englishmen  cannot  complain  '  well  tliat  he  had  once  read  a  long  ])assage 
of  any  want  of  courtesy,  or  any  deficiency  from  “Thom-son’s  Seasons,”  omitting  everj' 
of  insight,  on  the  part  of  either  author;  other  line, that  his  hearers  never  found  it 
but,  gla<l  as  we  are  to  see  the  a<Imiration  out,  and  thought  the  passage  exceedingly 
liestowed  on  England  by  a  distinguished  fine.  Mr.  Emerson  seems  to  have  cut  out 
Frenchman,  we  are  still  more  pleased  every  other  line  of  his  observations,  and  to 
with  the  friendljr  and  honest  tribute  of  an  have  distill^  the  spirit  of  lus  remarks  into 
American.  It  is  nearer  our  hearts  to  be  the  smallod  compass,  in  order  to  season 
well  understood  by  America  than  by  any  them  more  highly.  Heading  his  book  is 
other  country.  A  kindred  blood,  too,  runs  like  eating  potted  meat ;  it  is  very  good, 
in  the  veins  of  the  critic,  and  teaches  him  very  creditable  to  the  cook,  and  a  little  of 
to  appreciate  those  of  whom  he  writes  in  a  it  goes  a  long  way,  but  it  is  not  exactly 

- - -  I  the  genuine  beef.  We  have  got  to  add 

•  EngU-th  Traits.  By  R.  W.  Emebsov.  London  something,  to  add  bulk  and  proportions,be. 
1856.  1  fore  we  arrive  at  what  Mr.  Emerson  really 
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thought.  How  many  little  leaps  the  mind 
makes  before  it  springs  from  saying  “  Eng¬ 
land  is  highly  cultivated,”  to  saying 
“  England  is  finished  with  a  pencil  instead 
of  a  plough.”  But  these  leaps  remain  un¬ 
noticed  by  the  author,  and  we  only  have 
the  result  on  which  he  ultimately  lit.  The 
manner  and  the  matter  of  a  book  cannot 
be  disjoined ;  the  e-xpression  and  the 
thought  go  together.  An  epigrammatic 
writer  is  necessarily  an  artificial  one,  and 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  his  art. 
As  we  proceed  in  Mr.  Emerson’s  book,  we 
come  upon  many  passages  where  we  may 
conveniently  call  to  mind  this  opening  re¬ 
mark,  and  may  say  of  his  highly-cultivated 
little  sentences,  what  he  says  of  the  plots 
of  Engli-sh  soil,  that  “  they  are  finished 
wth  a  pencil  rather  than  with  a  plough.” 

Mr.  Emerson’s  cardinal  jxjint  of  view  is 
th.at  England  is  the  mistress  of  the  present, 
as  ^America  is  the  mistress  of  the  future. 
“  It  is  observed,”  he  says,  “  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  interest  us  a  little  less  within  a  few 
years  ;  and  hence  the  impression  that  the 
British  power  has  culminated,  is  in  sol¬ 
stice,  or  already  declining.”  Perhaps  the 
consolation  derived  from  this  thought 
may  have  something  to  do  with  his  bre.adth 
of  statement  when  speaking  of  the  actual 
influence  which  England  exerts,  and  the 
position  she  holds  in  the  modem  world. 
“The  culture  of  the  d.ay,  the  thoughts 
and  aims  of  men,  are  English  thoughts  and 
aims.”  “  The  Russian  in  his  snows,”  con¬ 
tinues  our  ei>igrammatist,  “  is  aiming  to 
be  English.  The  Turk  and  Chinese  are 
making  awkward  efforts  to  be  English.” 
And  this  universality  of  influence  makes  it 
hard  to  judge  of  England,  for  the  critic  is 
not  independent ;  his  thoughts  are  insen¬ 
sibly  colored  by  all  that  is  English. 
“  England  has  inoculated  all  nations 
with  her  civilization,  intelligence,  and 
tastes  ;  and  to  resist  the  tyranny  and  pre¬ 
possession  of  the  British  element,  a  serious 
man  must  aid  himself  by  comparing  with 
it  the  civiliziition  of  the  farthest  East  and 
AVest,  the  old  Greek,  the  Oriental,  and 
much  more  the  ideal  standard.”  We  pre¬ 
sume  that  we  are  to  gather  from  the  sen¬ 
tence,  that  the  civilization  of  the  farthest 
W est  will  be  the  same  with  the  ideal  stand¬ 
ard.  We  hope  it  may  prove  so;  and,  as 
Mr.  Emerson  tells  us  that  the  civilization 
of  America  is  yet  in  futurity,  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  how  nearly  it  may  reach  perfec¬ 
tion  when  it  comes.  Spade-husbandry,  we 
are  told  by  agriculturists,  answers  admir¬ 


ably  where  the  scope  of  operations  is 
limited,  definite,  and  ascertainable;  and 
so  Mr.  Emerson  is  particularly  successful 
in  the  way  he  treats  an  obvious  and  fami¬ 
liar  truth.  He  digs  about  it,  and  dresses 
it ;  he  manures  it  with  a  rich  >|eposit  of 
illustration  and  anecdote  ;  he  works  with 
inconceivable  labor,  and  in  the  end  cer¬ 
tainly  produces  a  much  finer  fruit  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  get.  That  England 
derives  great  advantages  from  its  geogra- 
])hical  [Hisition,  which  makes  it  the  centre 
of  trade,  and  that  the  variety  of  its  j>ro- 
duce  and  the  evenness  of  its  climate  give 
ample  room  for  all  kinds  of  industry,  is  one 
of  those  recognized  facts  w'ith  which  Ave 
are  made  well  acquainted  almost  before 
we  begin  to  Avear  trousers.  But  the  tru¬ 
ism  is  too  true  to  remain  unnoticed  ;  and 
^Mr.  Emerson  hjiS  to  point  out  what  CA'ery 
one  knoAA's.  The  Avay  in  which  he  does  it, 
is  as  good  a  ])iece  of  spade-husbandry  as 
is  to  be  found  in  any  modem  writer.  AA^e 
seem  to  have  heard  every  sentence  before, 
and  yet  to  find  every  sentence  new.  AV'e 
know  it  all,  and  yet  Ave  like  to  read  it.  It 
could  not  have  been  done  better.  A  little 
story  or  happv  allusion  is  put  at  convenient 
intervals  to  light  us  like  a  gas-lamp,  along 
away  which  the  authotfears  we  might  find 
somewhat  dreary.  Tne  description  of  the 
climate  is  brightened  up  by  a  saying  of 
Charles  II.,  that  it  invited  men  abroad 
more  days  in  the  year,  and  more  hours  in 
the  day,  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
To  the  London  fog  is  allotted  the  epigram 
of  an  anonymous  wit,  aa'Iio  said  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  atmosphere,  that  “  in  a  fine  day  it  Avas 
like  looking  up  a  chimney ;  in  a  tbul  day 
like  looking  doAAm  one.”  Sir  John  Her- 
schel  is  quoted  as  saying  that  London  is 
the  centre  of  the  terrene  globe  ;  and  the 
advantages  of  the  Thames  are  illustrated 
by  a  saying  of  a  Lord  Mayor,  who,  when 
James  I.  declared  his  purpose  of  punishing 
London  by  removing  his  court,  replied 
that  “  in  removing  his  royal  presence  from 
his  lieges,  they  hoped  he  Avotdd  leave 
them  the  Thames.”  All  this  is  done  Avith 
great  skill,  and  is  the  fruit,  we  may  be 
sure,  of  much  labor  and  patience.  ANTere 
it  done  with  moderate  success,  Ave  should 
be  content  to  take  it  in  its  turn,  and  then 
forget  it  by  the  time  wo  began  the  next 
chapter.  But  Mr.  Emerson’s  success  is  so 
great,  that  we  can  aftbrd  to  dwell  on  his 
description,  and  may  peruse  with  equal 
pleasure  and  amusement  the  production  of 
las  pains-taking  art. 
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Aftor  he  is  once  established  in  England, 
Mr.  Emerson  begins  to  specnlate  whether 
race  is  in  any  great  degree  the  cause  of  all 
that  Englishmen  have  done.  Speculations 
«ni  race  seem  generally  intended  only  to 
provoke  contradiction,  and  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  we  make  of  any  general  rule  turns  out 
to  be  an  exception.  Mr.  Emerson  tells  us 
f  hat  the  low  organizations  are  simplest : 

••  a  mere  mouth,  a  jelly,  or  a  straight  worm.” 
As  the  scale  mounts,  the  organizations  be¬ 
come  complex.  “The  best  nations  are 
those  most  widely  related.”  We  may  en¬ 
joy  the  plea.sure  of  contradicting  this,  if  we 
please.  The  (ireeks,  Arabs,  and  Jews, 
were  of  a  simple  race  ;  they  were,  to  use 
the  physiological  language, mere  “mouths 
and  jellies.”  The  Byzantine  Greeks  were 
mongrels;  so  w’ere  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Delta  under  the  Romans ;  so  are  the  mod¬ 
em  Mexicans.  We  confess  that,  looking 
at  these  instances,  the  jellies  seem  to  us  to 
have  the  best  of  it.  But  Mr.  Emerson  is 
far  from  any  pedantic  advocacy  of  a  the¬ 
ory.  He  owns  that  the  fact  is  worth  more 
than  any  reasons  that  can  be  given  for  it. 
'fhe  Engli.shman,  who  is,  as  Defoe  said, 
“the  mud  of  all  races,”  is  better  than  any 
of  the  parts  from  which  he  is  derived. 
Perhaps  the  only  groat  advantage  which 
we  can  with  certainty  attribute  to  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  races  from  w'hich  the  English  spring, 
is  the  great  variety  of  talent  and  character 
to  be  found  among  them.  There  is  a  great¬ 
er  play  of  individuality  here,  a  greater  di¬ 
versity,  and  a  greater  persistence  in  diver¬ 
sity,  than  in  «ny  nation  under  the  sun. 

As  we  have  got  among  the  “mouths  and 
jellies,”  w'e  may  observe  hero  as  well  as 
anywhere  else,  that  the  rudiments  of 
physiology  seem  a  very  dangerous  ac(jui- 
.sition  for  the  lovers  of  the  spade-husband¬ 
ry  kind  of  writing.  They  suggest  an 
infinity  of  false  analogies.  The  great  facts 
of  Nature,  slowly  worked  out  by  science, 
are  marvellous  and  unexpected.  They 
strike  the  imagination,  and  dwell  in  the 
memory.  They  haunt  the  man  of  poeti¬ 
cal  temperament,  and  the  inventive  and 
laborious  writer  thinks  that  surely  he  can 
work  them  in  somehow.  Mr.  Emerson 
has  a  mind  exactly  fitted  to  be  caught  and 
l)etrayed  by  them.  We  need  not  go  far 
to  seek  for  instances.  The  pages  in  which 
the  jelly  theory  of  races  is  discussed,  sup¬ 
ply  us  with  two  examples  that  may  stand 
for  a  hundred  others.  “  It  need  not  puz¬ 
zle  us,”  we  are  told,  “  that  Malay  and  Pa- 
l)uan,  Celt  and  Roman,  Saxon  and  Tartar, 


should  mix,  when  we  see  the  rudiments 
of  tiger  and  baboon  in  our  human  form.” 
We  should  like  to  know  w’ho  could  |)ossi- 
bly  doubt  that  Celt  and  Roman  would 
mix.  If  it  is  meant  by  mixing  that  the 
offspring  of  the  two  races  has  a  union  of 
qualities  better  than  the  qualities  belong¬ 
ing  to  either  of  the  parent  stocks,  Avhat 
light  could  be  thrown  on  this  doubtful* 
fact  by  knownng  that  the  structure  of  cer¬ 
tain  mammalia  is,  up  to  a  particular  point, 
the  same  ?  Again  we  read  :  “  I*erhaps 
the  ocean  serves  as  a  galvanic  battery  to 
distribute  acids  at  one  pole,  and  alkalies 
at  the  other.  So  England  tends  to  .accu¬ 
mulate  her  liber.als  in  America,  and  her 
conservatives  in  London.”  If  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  had  not  been  deluded  by  his  reminis¬ 
cences  of  electricity,  we  may  be  sure  he 
would  never  have  penned  this  sentence, 
j  The  complete  separation  in  sp.ice  produced 
I  by  the  intervening  Atlantic,  is  x''ne  of  the 
1  m.any  causes  why  America  is  indej)endent 
of  England,  .and  her  freedom  unfettered 
by  the  traditions  of  the  old  country.  But 
as  to  the  g.alvanic  battery,  .and  the  acids 
and  alkalies,  we  know'  that  India  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  twice  the  distance  of  sea,  and 
th.at  still  the  English  mind  does  not  under¬ 
go  .any  gre.at  chemical  change  during  the 
voyage  to  Calcutta. 

In  Mr.  Emerson’s  book,  how'ever,  there 
is  much  more  to  admire  than  to  find  fault 
with,  and  we  must  hasten  to  do  justice  to 
its  great  merits.  Sometimes  these  consist 
in  rc'inarks,  new  and  instructive,  which  we 
may  be  glad  to  take  into  our  thoughts 
ami  weigh  them  carefully  and  wicll.  But 
more  generally  English  readers  will  find 
the  prominent  merit  to  be  the  fertility,  the 
liveliness,  and  acuteness  of  observation 
w'ith  w'hich  topics,  long  familiar  to  them, 
are  handled.  Such  a  merit  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  read  the  book 
itself ;  but  a  specimen  m.ay  give  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  it,  and  w'e  will  therefore  give  a 
quotation  from  this  same  chapter  on 
“  race,”  which  we  think  is  a  fair  sample 
of  Mr.  Emerson’s  manner  of  writing  : 

“  The  EngUsh  have  more  constitutional  energj’ 
than  any  other  people.  They  think,  with  Henri 
Quatre,  that  manly  exercises  are  the  foundation 
of  that  elevation  of  mind  which  gives  one  nature 
ascendant  over  another;  or,  with  the  Arabs, 
that  the  days  spent  in  the  chase  are  not  counted 
in  the  length  of  life.  They  box,  run,  shoot, 
ride,  row,  and  sail  from  pole  to  pole.  They  eat, 
and  drink,  and  live  jolly  in  the  open  air,  putting 
i  a  bar  of  solid  sleep  between  day  and  day.  They 
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walk  and  ride  as  Cut  as  they  can,  their  head  ; 
l>ent  forward,  as  if  urged  on  some  pressing  ! 
affair.  The  French  say  that  Faiglishuien  in  the 
street  always  walk  straight  before  them  like 
mad  dogs.  Men  and  women  walk  with  infatua¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  he  can  handle  a  gun,  hunting 
is  the  fine  art  of  every  Englishman  of  condition. 
I'hey  arc  the  most  voracious  people  of  prey  that 
ever  existed.  Every  season  turns  out  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  into  the  country,  to  shoot  and  fish.  The 
more  vigorous  run  out  of  the  island  to  Europe,  . 
to  America,  to  Asia,  to  Africa,  and  Australia,  to  j 
hunt  with  fury  i»y  gun,  by  trap,  by  barpoon,  by  I 
las.so,  with  dog,  with  horse,  with  elepnant,  or  j 
with  dromedary,  all  the  game  that  is  in  nature,  i 
These  men  have  written  the  game-books  of  all  I 
•xjuntries,  as  Hawker,  Scrope,  Murray,  Herbert, 
.Maxwell,  Cumming,  and  a  host  of  travellers. 
The  people  at  home  arc  addicted  to  boxing, 
running,  leaping,  and  rowing  matches. 

“  I  Kup{>ose  the  dogs  and  horses  must  be 
thanked  for  the  fact,  that  the  men  have  muscles^' 
almost  as  tough  and  supple  as  their  own.  If  in 
every  efficient  man  there  is  first  a  fine  animal, 
in  the  Engli.Hh  race  it  is  of  the  best  breed,  a 
wealthy,  juicy,  broad-chested  creature,  Kteepe«l 
in  ale  and  go^  cheer,  and  a  little  overloaded  by 
liLs  flesh.  Men  of  animal  nature  rely,  like  animals, 
on  their  imstincts.  The  Englishman  associates 
well  with  dogs  and  horses.  His  attachment  to 
the  horse  ari.ses  from  the  courage  and  address 
require*!  to  manage  it  The  horse  fin<l8  out  i 
who  is  afraid  of  it,  and  does  not  di.sguisu  its  | 
opinion.  Their  young  boiling  clerks  and  lu.sty 
collegians  like  the  company  of  horses  better 
than  the  company  of  professors.  1  suppose  the 
horses  are  better  company  for  them.  The  horse 
Itas  more  uses  than  liuffon  noted.  If  you  go 
into  the  streets  every  driver  in  ’bus  or  dray  is 
a  bully ;  and,  if  I  wanted  a  good  troop  of  sol¬ 
diers,  I  should  recruit  among  the  stables.  Add 
a  certain  degree  of  refinement  to  the  vivacity 
of  tltc.'ie  riders,  and  you  obtain  the  precise 
quality  which  makes  the  men  and  women  of 
polite  society  formidable.” 

A  chapter  follows  on  “  ability,”  on  the 
<]ualities,  that  is,  which  have  enabled 
Knglaud  to  attain  its  present  pitch  of 
irreatness.  Mr.  Emerson  dwells  on  the 
logical  turn  of  the  English  mind,  on  its 
love  of  utility,  its  patience,  its  capacity 
for  sustiiining  artificial  systems,  its  trust¬ 
fulness.  “  There  is  a  neces.sity,”  he  says, 
“  for  the  English  to  be  logical.  They  would 
hardly  greet  the  good  that  did  not 
logically  fall,  as  if  it  excluded  their  own 
merits  or  riiook  their  understandings. 
And  yet  they  do  not  love  a  syllogism 
merely  for  its  own  sake.  They  have  a 
supreme  eye  to  facts,  and  are  ‘locked 
and  bolted  to  results.’  ”  They  have  the 
high  logic  of  never  confounding  the  major 
smd  minor  proposition,  keeping  their  eye 


on  their  aim  in  all  the  complicity  and  delay 
incident  to  the  several  serie.s  of  mean.s 
they  employ.  And  yet  no  nation  has  as 
keen  a  sense  of  the  means  to  l)e  employed. 
“They  are  impious  in  their  sc(mticisin  of 
theory,  and  in  high  departmentsSthey  are 
cr:im)H.‘d  and  sterile.  But  the  uncondi¬ 
tional  surrender  to  facts,  and  the  choice 
of  means  to  reach  their  ends,  are  as  a^lmir- 
able  as  with  ants  and  bees.”  And  !Mr. 
Emerson  paints  the  success  of  this  happy 
instinct  in  the  strongt*8t  colors.  He  tells 
us  that  the  English  apply  themselves  to 
agriculture,  to  draining,  to  resisting  en¬ 
croachments  of  sea,  wiiul,  tnavelling  .sand.s, 
cold  and  wet  8uI»soil ;  to  fishery,  to  manu¬ 
facture  of  indLs()en.s.able  sUiples,  salts, 
plumbago,  leathers,  wool,  glass,  jwttery, 
and  bricks,  and  by  their  steady  combina¬ 
tions  they  succc<pd.  And  ns  a  proof  of 
what  they  c.an  do,  ho  boldly  adtls,  “  A 
manufacturer  sits  down  to  dinner  in  a  suit 
of  clothes  which  was  wool  on  a  sheep’s 
back  at  sunrise.”  Certainly  there  is  no 
finishing  off  with  a  plough  about  this,  btit 
it  Ls  toucheil  in  with  the  most  finely-point¬ 
ed  pencil. 

In  the  same  way  Mr.  Emersttn  goes 
through  the  con.sideration  of  the  other 
qualities  on  which  he  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  expatiate.  He  bids  us  notice  how 
patient  the  English  are.  “  They  liave  lu* 
running  for  luck  and  no  immodemte 
speed.”  “  Private  persons  exhibit  in  scien¬ 
tific  and  antiquarian  researches  the  same 
pertinacity  as  the  nation  showed  in  the 
coalitions  in  which  it  yoked  Europe  against 
the  empire  of  Bonaparte.”  And  then 
our  careful  purv  eyor  dishes  up  his  well- 
selected  instances,  and  reminds  us  how 
Sir  John  llerschel  expatriated  himself  for 
years  at  the  Cajn*  of  Good  Hope,  finished 
his  inventory  of  the  southern  heaven, 
came  home,  and  rediveted  it  in  eight  years 
more ;  how  the  Adminvlty,  sending  out 
exiR'dition  after  expedition,  have  at  last 
solved  the  problem  of  the  North-we.st 
pa&sage  ;  how,  lastly.  Lord  Elgin,  having 
8|>ent  five  years  in  <liscovering  the  mar¬ 
bles  of  -\then.s,  and  then  hearing  that  the 
ship  conveying  them  to  England  ha<l 
struck  and  gone  to  the  bottom,  had  them 
all  fished  up  by  divers.  Throughout  Eng¬ 
land  and  Englishmen,  Mr.  Emerson  sees 
the  presence  of  energy,  as  one  proof  of 
which  he  notices  the  “  highly  artificial 
construction  of  the  whole  fabric.”  The 
soil  itself  is  artificial ;  Chat  Moss  and  the 
fens  of  Luicolnshire  have  been  recovered 
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by  art  from  the  wa.Htefnlnc«s  of  nature. ! 
The  cattle  are  of  an  artificial  breed  ;  the 
climate  is  made  milder  by  the  enormous 
consuiii]»tion  of  coal.  The  models  of  de¬ 
signers  are  brought  from  Southern  Europe*. 
The  law  is  a  network  of  fictions,  llic 
Universities  galvanize  dead  languages  into 
a  sembl.ance  of  life ;  and  so  forth,  the 
author  heaping  up  a  hundred  ingeniou.s 
iasUinccs,  and  occasionally  fulling  into 
such  pitfalls  of  spade-husb:uidry  as  telluig 
as  that  “  the  crimes  are  fictitious,  as  smug¬ 
gling,  poaching,  nonconformity,  heresy, 
an<l  treasem.” 

Chajders  follow  on  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  English,  written  with  a 
good-humored  recognition  of  all  that  is 
great  in  us,  and  a  good-humored  ridicule 
of  all  that  is  absurd.  **  I  find  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,”  s,ay8  Mr.  Emerson,  “  to  be  him  j 
of  all  men  who  stands  firmest  in  his  shoes. ' 
The  one  thing  the  English  value  is  pluck.”  ; 
He  ob.scr^-es  “  that  this  is  no  country  for  j 
faint-hearted  people ;  that  the  vigor  of  the 
people  apitears  in  their  incuriosity  and 
stony  neglect  each  of  every  other.”  “  I 
know  not  where  any  jiersonal  eccentricity 
is  so  freely  .allowe<l,  and  no  man  gives 
himself  any  concern  with  it.  An  English¬ 
man  walks  in  a  iKuiruig  rain,  swinging  his 
closed  umbrella  like  a  walking-stick ;  wears 
a  wig,  or  a  shawl,  or  a  saddle,  or  stands 
oil  his  head,  and  no  remark  is  made.” 
Mr.  Emerson  Ls  an  honest  ami  fearless 
man,  and  seems  untroubled  with  that  fear 
of  his  own  countrymen  which  besets  most 
Americans ;  for  he  adds,  “  It  was  an  odd 
proof  of  this  impressive  energy  that  in  my 
lectures  I  hesitated  to  read,  and  threw  out 
for  its  impertinence,  many  a  ilisparagiiig 
phrase  which  1  had  been  accustomed  to 
spin  about  poor,  thin,  unable  mortals.” 
In  a  new  country  like  America,  where 
national  vanity  is  so  much  stronger  than 
national  pride,  it  requires  true  courage  to 
say  openly  that  views  of  humanity,  based 
on  what  was  to  be  seen  at  home,  had  to 
lie  corrected  when  acquaintance  with  a 
foreign  country  showed  the  speaker  what 
manhood  could  be. 

“Domesticity,”  he  continues,  “is  the 
taproot  which  enables  the  nation  “to 
branch  wide  and  high.”  The  motive  and 
end  of  their  trade  is  to  guard  the  inde- 
jieiidence  and  privacy  of  their  homes. 
They  love  all  that  is  old,  of  long-standing, 
traditionary.  They  keep  their  old  cus¬ 
toms,  costumes,  and  ponqis.  Their  leases 
run  for  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  years. 


Every  Englishman  is  an  cmbiTonic  chan¬ 
cellor.  His  instinct  is  to  search  fiir  a  pre¬ 
cedent  ;  and  then  the  severest  decorum 
rules  tlie  court  and  the  cottage.”  Mr. 
Emerson  introduces  a  story  to  illustrate 
this.  “When  Thalberg,  the  pianist,  wn.s 
one  evening  performing  before  the  Queen 
.at  Wimlser,  in  a  private  party,  the  Queen 
accompanied  him  with  her  voice.  The 
circumstance  took  £fir,  and  all  England 
shuddered  from  sea  to  sea.  (Has  not  the 
finishing  pencil  been  at  work  here  ?)  The 
indecorum  was  never  repeateil.”  “  A  sea- 
shell,”  he  says,  “should  be  the  crest  of 
England;  not  only  because  it  represents 
a  power  built  on  the  waves,  but  also  the 
hard  finish  of  the  men.”  “  The  English¬ 
man,”  he  tells  us,  “  is  finished  like  a  cowry 
or  a  murex.  After  the  spire  and  the 
spines  are  formed,  or  nnth  the  formation, 
a  juice  exudes,  and  a  hard  enamel  var¬ 
nishes  every  part.” 

j  We  can  but  proceed  in  this  way,  and 
give  a  slight  hint  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  industrious  artist  builds  up  his  many- 
storied  house  on  the  frame-work  of  a 
familiar  fact.  It  was  not  possible  he  should 
omit  to  notice  the  English  reputation  for 
truth.  Tlieir  practic^  power,  he  says, 

I  rests  on  their  reputation  tor  truth.  “  Eng¬ 
lish  veracity  seems  to  result  on  a  sounder 
I  animal  structure,  .as  if  they  could  alford 
j  it.”  Even  Lord  Chesterfield,  with  his 
I  French  breeding,  when  he  came  to  define 
j  a  gentleman,  declared  that  truth  made  his 
I  ilistinction.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
I  told  the  French  General,  Kellermann, 

:  that  he  might  rely  on  the  parole  of  an 
i  English  officer.  Their  love  of  truth,  and 
j  the  knowledge  that  this  love  is  shared 
i  by  those  around  them,  makes  them  con- 
I  fiile  in  each  other.  Madame  de  Stael  says 
I  that  the  English  irritateif  XajKileon  maiii- 
1  ly  liecause  they  found  out  how  to  unite 
success  with  honesty.  Tliey  have  a  hor- 
!  ror  of  adventurers  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
j  ment.  Tlie  ruling  terror  of  Englishmen 
I  in  these  days  ’is  a  terror  of  humbug, 
i  They  like  a  m.an  committed  to  his  objects. 

I  They  h.ate  the  French  as  frivolous,  they 
hate  the  Irish  as  aimless,  they  hate  the 
Germans  as  professors.  31  r.  Emerson 
j  notices  .as  a  lament. able  falling-off  in  their 
I  plain-s]>oken  love  of  truth,  and  courage  in 
i  saying  the  truth  to  the  whole  world,  that 
j  last  year  such  great  honors  were  paid  to 
the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon.  He  is  sure 
that  no  Englishman  whom  he  had  the 
happiness  to  know 'consented,  when  the 
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aristocracy  of  London  cringed  like  a ! 
Neapolitan  rabble  before  a  successful  j 
thief.  We  think  that  something  might 
be  said  in  their  own  defence,  even  by  i 
those  who  were  not  preserved  by  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  3Ir.  Emerson  from  a  prone¬ 
ness  to  flatter.  We  have  nothing  to  say 
in  behalf  of  the  silly  pratings  about  the 
blessings  of  despotism  which  disgraced  a 
jxution  of  the  English  press  a  few  months 
ago.  This  was  one  of  the  eccentricities  to 
be  found  among  a  free  people,  who  do  not 
care  which  side  they  take  in  a  question 
which  for  them  is  a  purely  speculative 
one.  But  the  French  alliance  was  a  real, 
and  a  noble  and  honorable  wish  on  the 
])art  of  England.  Louis  Napoleon  came 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  feeling.  It  is 
impossible  to  cheer  an  abstract  proposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  they  saw  the  Emper^gr, 
Englishmen  cheered,  because  they  were 
desirous  to  show  their  hearty  assent  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  Western  nations 
ought  to  unice  to  defend  the  liberty  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  some  good  remarks 
.and  some  good  anecdotes  respecting  the 
traits  of  taciturnity,  stolidity,  self-sufficien¬ 
cy,  and  imperturbable  assertion  of  superi¬ 
ority  so  often  noticed  in  the  English 
character.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these  is  a 
story  of  an  English  lady  on  the  Rhine, 
who,  hearing  a  German  speaking  of  her 
party  as  foreigners,  exclaimed,  “  No,  we 
are  not  foreigners — we  are  English ;  it  is 
you  that  are  foreigners.”  Nor  is  it  un- 
umusing  what  he  says  is  told  of  a  good 
Sir  John,  that  he  heard  a  case  stated  by 
counsel,  and  made  up  his  mind  ;  then  the 
counsel  for  the  other  side  taking  their 
turn  to  speak,  he  found  himself  so  unsettled 
and  perplexed,  that  he  exclaimed,  “So 
help  me  God,  I  will  never  listen  to  evi- 
<lence  again.”  We  regret  to  say  that  this 
)»ortion  of  the  book,  excellent  as  it  is, 
bears  very  evident  traces  of  the  over¬ 
digging  which  is  more  or  less  visible 
throughout.  We  read,*  for  instance  : 
“  They  tell  you  daily  in  London  the  story 
of  the  Frenchman  and  Englishman  who 
«pxarrelled,  and  at  last  were  persuaded  to 
tight  in  the  dark  ;  when  the  Englishm-an, 
not  wishing  really  to  hit  his  adversary, 
tired  up  the  chimney,  and  brought  down 
the  Frenchman.”  They  tell  this  daily  in 
London !  What  a  curious  piece  of  statis¬ 
tics,  and  what  a  patient  and  persevering 
city  we  must  live  in.  Never  did  a  Yankee 
Triptolemus  drive  his  plough  so  fiercely. 


Let  us  turn  from  this  exaggeration  to  give 
a  quotation,  wliich,  although  it  has  got  a 
]>rize-potato  or  two  in  it,  shall  show  Mr. 
Emerson  in  a  fairer  light :  ^ 

“  Of  that  constitutional  fofce,  which  yields 
the  supplies  of  the  day,  they  have  the  more  than 
enough,  the  excess  which  creates  courage  on 
fortitude,  genius  in  poetry,  invention  in  me¬ 
chanics,  enterprise  in  trade,  magnificence  in 
wealth,  splendor  in  ceremonies,  petulance  and 
projects  in  youth.  The  young  men  have  a  rude 
health  which  runs  into  peccant  humors.  They 
drink  brandy  like  water,  can  not  expend  their 
quantities  of  waste  strength  on  riding,  hunting, 
swimming,  and  fencing,  and  run  into  absurd 
frolics  with  the  gravity  of  the  Eumenidcs. 
They  stoutly  carry  into  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  earth  their  turbulent  sense ;  leaving  no 
lie  uncontradicted ;  no  pretension  unexamined. 
They  chew  hasheesh ;  cut  themselves  with 
poisoned  creases  %  swing  their  hammock  in  the 
boughs  of  the  Bohon  Upas  ;  ta.ste  every  f>oison ; 
buy  every  secret ;  at  Naples  they  put  St.  Janu- 
arius’  blood  in  an  alembic ;  they  saw  a  hole  into 
the  head  of  the  ‘  winking  Virgin,’  to  know  why 
she  winks ;  measure  with  an  English  foot-nile 
every  cell  of  the  Inquisition,  every  Turkish 
caaba,  every  holy  of  holies ;  translate  and  send 
to  Bentley  the  arcanum  bribed  and  bullied  away 
from  shuddering  Brahmins ;  and  measure  their 
own  strength  by  the  terror  they  cause.  These 
travellers  are  of  every  class,  the  best  and  the 
worst ;  and  it  may  easily  happen  that  those  of 
rudest  behavior  arc  taken  notice  of  and  remem¬ 
bered.  The  Saxon  melancholy  in  the  vulgar 
rich  and  poor  appears  as  gashes  of  ill-humor, 
which  every  check  exasperates  into  sarcasm  and 
vituperation.  There  are  multitudes  of  rude 
oung  English  who  have  the  self-sufficiency  and 
luntness  of  their  nation,  and  who,  with  their 
disdain  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  with  this  in¬ 
digestion  and  choler,  have  made  the  English 
traveller  a  proverb  for  uncomfortable  and  otlens- 
ivc  manners.  It  was  no  bad  description  of  the 
Briton  generically,  which  was  said  two  hundred 
years  ago  of  one  particular  Oxford  scholar :  ’  He 
was  a  very  bold  man,  uttered  anything  that 
came  into  his  mind,  not  only  among  his  compan¬ 
ions,  but  in  public  cofiee-houses,  and  would 
often  speak  his  mind  of  particular  persons  then 
accidentally  present,  without  examining  the 
company  he  was  in ;  for  which  he  was  often 
reprimanded,  and  several  times  threatened  to  be 
kicked  and  beaten.’  ” 

Hitherto  we  h.ive  I1.1J  to  follow  Mr. 
Emerson  through  observations  011  what  is 
personal  to  individuals  ;  we  now  come  to 
the  portion  of  his  book  which  treats  of  our 
social  system,  and  of  the  present  state  of 
English  thought ;  and  here,  the  notice  h^ 
takes  of  what  he  thinks  to  be  the  defects 
and  evils  under  which  we  labor,  is  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  discussion  of 
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the  several  facts.  "We  care  more  to  know 
what  an  intelligent  foreigner  thinks  to  be 
the  drawbacks  of  England’s  immense 
wealth,  the  changes  operating  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  aristocracy,  or  the  short¬ 
comings  of  English  religion  and  philoso¬ 
phy,  than  to  read  descriptions,  however 
well  written,  of  how  rich,  and  noble,  and 
good  we  are.  Tliere  are  things  a  foreign¬ 
er  can  say,  which  are  not  thought  to  come 
well  from  a  native;  and  when  he  says 
them,  even  if  we  do  not  agree  with  him, 
we  are  inclined  to  ponder  over  them  and 
remember  them. 

So  we  will  pass  lightly  over  the  lively 

f»icture  which  Mr.  Emerson  pmnts  of  Eng- 
ish  wealth,  and  of  our  love  for  our  idol. 
“There  is  no  country,”  he  tells  us,  “in 
which  so  absolute  a  homage  is  paid  to 
wealth.  In  America,  there  is  a  touch  of 
shame  when  a  man  exhibits  the  evidences 
of  large  property,  as  if,  after  all,  it  needed 
an  apology.”  We  are  glad  to  hear  this, 
though  we  confess  we  had  thought  other¬ 
wise.  But  we  know  too  well  what  mam¬ 
mon  worship  is  here,  not  to  rejoice  that 
another  nation  is  more  free  from  it. 
Looked  at  on  its  good  side,  the  love  of 
wealth  is,  he  says,  seen  as  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  solvent.  “  Solvency  is  in  the 
ideas  and  mechanism  of  an  Englishman.” 
Words  can  hardly  express  what  the  wealth 
of  England  is.  “  The  creation  of  wealth 
in  England  in  the  last  ninety  years,  is  a 
main  feet  in  modem  history^.”  The  wealth 
of  London  detennines  pnees  all  over  the 
globe ;  and  the  proudest  result  of  this 
creation  has  been  the  great  and  refined 
forces  it  has  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
private  citizen.  “In  the  social  world,  an 
Englishman  to-day  has  the  best  lot.  He 
is  a  king  in  a  plain  coat.” 

But  we  do  not,  as  indeed  we  know 
pretty  well,  get  the  advantages  of  wealth 
(luite  without  alloy.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Emers^tn  points  out  that  the  machine  un¬ 
mans  the  user.  “  The  robust  rural  Saxon 
degenerates  in  the  mills  to  the  Leicester 
stockinger,  and  to  the  imbecile  Manchester 
winner.”  And  then,  in  a  change  of  in¬ 
dustry,  “  whole  towns  are  sacrificed  like 
ant-hills,  and  society  is  admonished  of  the 
mischief  of  the  division  of  labor.”  To 
which  sad  facts,  for  we  cannot  refuse  to 
see  much  truth  in  this  statement,  we  can 
only  answer,  that  the  inventive  ingenuity 
of  man  makes  some  poor  compensation, 
even  to  its  victims,  for  the  evils  it  works ; 
and  that  the  mere  facility  of  locomotion, 
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if  nothing  else,  is  a  weapon  of  defence  in 
the  hands  of  the  artisan  suffering  under 
the  introduction  of  new  machinery.  For 
the  mental  enervation  which  continual 
contact  with  machinery  is  so  apt  to  cause, 
we  see  no  remedy,  except  that  it  is  every 
day  more  recognized  as  good  economy 
not  to  grind  men  down  too  hard,  and  that 
whenever  a  change  in  our  social  habits 
shall  give  the  artisan  an  interest  in  the 
profits  and  a  share  in  the  management, 
the  springs  of  hope  will  lend  elasticity 
even  to  a  mind  that  lives  among  the 
spindles. 

“  Then,  again,”  continues  Mr.  Emerson, 

“  come  in  new  calamities.  England  is 
aghast  at  the  disclosure  of  frauds  in  the 
manufacture  of  every  fabric,  and  every 
article  of  consumption.  This,  too,  is  the 
reaction  of  machinery,  but  of  the  larger 
machinery  of  commerce.  ’Tis  not,  I  su]*- 
pose,  want  of  probity  so  much  as  the 
tyranny  of  trade,  which  necessitates  a 
perpetual  competition  of  underselling,  anti 
that,  again,  a  perpetual  deterioration  of 
the  fabric.”  In  this  we  think  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  looks  too  exclusively  to  the  seller : 
part  of  the  fault  lies  on  the  buyer.  Kich 
people  —  persons  educated  enough  to 
know  that  a  cheap  bargjun  is  a  dear 
bargain — do  not  suffer  much  from  this 
deterioration.  But  as  in  England  each 
class  likes  to  copy  and  rival  that  above  it, 
the  poorer  purchasers  are  pleased  with 
having  in  name  what  the  richer  have. 
They  must  have  white  bread  ;  so  they  buy 
alum  and  potatoes.  Tlie  kitchen-maid 
sees  her  mistress  in  a  new  silk  dress ;  so, 
to  be  even  with  her,  she  also  buys  a  flimsv, 
dead-looking  material,  also  called  silk, 
W'hich  comes  to  pieces  in  the  first  shower. 
Time,  experience,  cessation  of  the  novelty, 
good  instruction,  will,  perhaps,  some  day 
teach  the  poor  to  be  a  little  wiser. 

“  England,”  Mr.  Emerson  continues. 
“  does  not  rule  her  wealth.  She  is  simply 
a  good  England  ;  but  no  divinity,  or  wise 
instructed  soul.”  She  must  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  despotism  of  expense. 
Her  success  strengthens  the  hands  of  baw* 
wealth.  “  Who,”  exclaims  Mr.  Emerson, 
“  can  propose  to  youth  poverty  and  wis¬ 
dom,  where  mean  gain  has  arrived  at  the 
conquest  of  letters  and  arts  ?”  W  e  scarce¬ 
ly  know  what  to  say  to  this ;  it  is  so  very 
true.  “  Not  the  mms  of  a  manly  life,  but 
the  means  of  meeting  a  certain  ponderous 
expense,  is  that  which  is  to  l>e  considered 
by  a  youth  in  England  emerging  from  his 
33 
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minority.”  Every  Englishman  knows  to 
his  sorrow,  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  right. 
Other  men’s  wealth  hangs  like  a  millstone 
round  our  neck.  Whether  time  will  see 
the  burthen  removed  so  long  as  our  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  endures,  is  more  than  we 
can  presume  to  say. 

To  the  merits  and  services  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  aristocracy,  Mr.  Emerson  renders  a 
justice  much  to  the  honor  of  an  American 
iud  a  democrat.  The  following  passage 
will  show  the  spirit  in  which  he  MTites : 

“  The  English  nobles  are  high-spirited,  active, 
educated  men,  bom  to  wealth  and  power,  who 
have  run  through  every  country,  and  kept  in 
every  country  the  best  company,  have  seen  every 
secret  of  art  and  nature,  and,  when  men  of  any 
ability  or  ambition,  have  been  consulted  in  the 
conduct  of  every  important  action.  You  cannot 
wield  great  agencies  without  lending  yourself  to 
them,  and  when  it  happens  that  the  spirit  of  the 
earl  meets  his  rank  and  duties,  we  have  the  best 
e.vamples  of  behavior.  Power  of  any  kind 
readUy  appears  in  the  manners ;  and  beneficent 
power,  U  talent  de  bun  faire,  gives  a  majesty 
which  cannot  be  conceal^  or  resisted. 

“  These  people  seem  to  gain  as  much  as  they 
lose  by  their  position.  They  svur>ey  society,  as 
from  the  top  of  St  Paul’s,  and,  if  they  never 
hear  plain  truth  from  men,  they  see  the  be.st  of 
everything,  in  every  kind,  and  they  see  things 
so  grouped  and  amassed  as  to  infer  easily  the 
sum  and  genius,  instead  of  tediou.s  particulari¬ 
ties.  Their  good  behavior  deserves  dl  its  fame, 
and  they  have  that  simplicity,  and  that  air  of 
repose,  which  are  the  finest  ornament  of  great¬ 
ness. 

“  The  upper  classes  have  only  birth,  .say  the 
people  here,  and  not  thoughts.  Yes,  but  they 
have  manners,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  mucti 
talent  runs  into  manners  —  nowhere  and  never 
so  much  as  in  England.  They  have  the  sense 
of  superiority,  the  absence  of  all  the  ambitious 
effort  which  disgusts  in  the  aspiring  classes,  a 
pure  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  the  power 
to  command,  among  their  other  luxuries,  the 
presence  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  their 
festive  meetings. 

“Loyalty  is  in  the  English  a  sub-relirion. 
They  wear  the  laws  as  ornaments,  and  wa&  by 
their  faith  in  their  painted  May-Fair,  as  if  among 
the  forms  of  gods.  The  economist  of  1855  who 
asks.  Of  what  use  are  the  Lords?  may  learn  of 
Franklin  to  ask,  of  what  use  is  a  baby  ?  They 
have  been  a  social  church  proper  to  inspire  senti¬ 
ments  mutually  honoring  the  lover  and  the 
loved.  Politeness  is  the  ritual  of  society,  as 
prayers  are  of  the  Church — a  school  of  manners, 
and  a  gentle  blessing  to  the  age  in  which  it  grew. 
It  is  a  romance  adorning  English  life  with  a 
larger  horizon ;  a  midway  heaven,  fulfilli^  to 
their  sense  their  fairy  tales  and  poetry.  This, 
just  as  far  as  the  breeding  of  the  nobleman, 
really  made  him  brave,  handsome,  accomplished, 
and  great-hearted."! 


“  Of  course  there  is,”  says  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son,  “  another  side  to  all  the  gorgeous 
show  wliich  the  nobility  make.”  Since 
their  warrior  days  were  over,  thdy  have 
“  grown  fat  .and  wanton.”  Penys,  Selwyn, 
and  IVIoore,  have  left  behind  them,  at  very 
different  times  of  Englbh  history,  mate¬ 
rials  to  let  us  know  what  are  the  vices  of 
an  aristocracy.  Scandal-mongers  of  the 
present  day  have  also  their  store  of  anec¬ 
dotes.  Here,  however,  we  think  Mr.  Em¬ 
erson  wrong  in  connecting,  in  any  especial 
manner,  with  an  aristocracy,  faults  to  be 
found  in  every  sort  of  men  whom  the  pos¬ 
session  of  accumulated  wealth  jdaces  in 
idleness.  Young  Americans,  making  the 
grand  tour,  have  even  a  worse  character 
for  debauchery  than  young  lords.  The 
(K?harge  of  a  certain  hardness  and  exclu¬ 
siveness,  and  absence  of  power  to  recog¬ 
nize  any  claims  but  those  of  birth  and 
wealth,  is,  perha^)8,  more  justly  ma<le. 
“  When  Julia  Grisi  and  M.ario  sang  at  the 
house  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
other  grandees,  a  cord  w'as  stretched  be¬ 
tween  the  singer  and  the  company,  A 
man  of  art,  who  is  also  one  of  the  celebri¬ 
ties  of  wealth  and  fashion,  confessed  to 
his  friend,  that  he  could  not  enter  their 
houses  without  being  made  to  feel  that 
they  were  great  lords  and  he  a  low  ple¬ 
beian.”  i^d,  whatever  the  vices  or  the 
virtues  of  the  aristocracy,  Mr.  Emerson 
thinks  their  days  are  numbered,  and  that 
the  change  has  lK*gun  which  must,  in  the 
end,  sweep  them  away.  We  suppose  it  is 
so;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  change  will  ope¬ 
rate  very  slowly:  the  loyalty  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  their  aristocracy  is  so  great,  the 
desire  to  have  a  comiterpoise  to  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  mere  wealth  is  so  strong,  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  advantage  of  refinement  in 
manners  is  so  keen.  Still,  it  is  very  iK>8si- 
ble  that  a  wilful  blindness  and  selfishness 
may  hasten  a  catastrophe  otherwise  re¬ 
mote.  The  disasters  of  the  last  war,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  thrown  in  the'  way 
of  merit  by  an  aristocratical  system,  have 
made  men  think  differently  from  wh.at  they 
used  to  think ;  and  still  more,  jx*rliaps,  the 
short-sighted  jealousy,  which  induced,  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  session,  the  Peers  to  propose 
to  sacrifice  the  public  and  the  smtors  in 
the  courts  of  law,  in  order  to  retain  a  fic¬ 
titious  and  empty  dignity  for  the  Upper 
House,  has  given  rise  to  a  feeling,  which, 
although  it  might  soon  yield  to  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  a  liberal  and  conscientious 
I  anxiety  for  the  public  welfare,  may,  if  it 
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(intis  fresh  fuel,  be  easily  tanned  into  a 
dame. 

The  chapter  on  “Religion”  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  in  the  book.  It  has  some  admira¬ 
ble  pas.sages  both  of  observation  and  criti¬ 
cism.  It  does  not,  indeed,  do  justice  to 
the  Established  Church ;  but  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  has  so  many  mouths  to  sing 
its  praises,  that  we  have  much  more  to 
gain  from  seeing  the  manner  in  which  its 
jjreat  deficiencies  strike  a  foreigner,  than 
troiu  hearing  what  its  friends  can  sjiy  for 
it.  Mr.  Emerson  begins  by  pointing  out, 
that  no  national  church  can  now,  as  it  did 
once,  embrace  the  whole  life  and  thought 
of  a  nation ;  the  Established  Church  has 
l)ecome  an  institution,  with  all  the  draw¬ 
backs  as  well  as  the  advantages  incident 
to  a  fixed  type  of  thought. 

“  No  people,  at  the  present  day,  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  their  nation^  religion.  They  do  not 
feel  responsible  for  it;  it  lies  far  outside  of 
them.  Their  loyalty  to  truth,  and  their  labor 
and  expenditure,  rest  on  real  foundations,  and 
not  on  a  national  church.  And  English  life,  it 
is  evident,  does  not  grow  ont  of  the  Athanasian 
creed,  or  the  Articles,  or  the  Eucharist  It  is 
with  religion  as  with  marriage.  A  youth  mar¬ 
ries  in  haste;  afterwards,  when 'his  mind  is 
opened  to  the  reason  of  the  conduct  of  life,  he 
is  a.cke<l  w’hat  he  thinks  of  the  institution  of 
marriage,  and  of  the  right  relations  of  the  sex¬ 
es  ?  ‘I  should  have  much  to  say,’  he  might 
reply,  ‘  if  the  question  were  open,  but  I  have  a 
wife  and  chihlrcn,  and  all  question  is  closed 
for  me.’  In  the  barbarous  days  of  a  nation 
.some  eultiu  is  formed  or  imported ;  altars  are 
built,  tithes  are  paid,  priests  ordained.  The 
education  and  expenditure  of  the  country  take 
that  direction,  and  when  wealth,  refinement, 
great  men,  and  ties  to  the  world  supervene,  its 
prudent  men  say,  ^Vhy  fight  against  Fate,  or 
lift  these  absurdities,  which  are  now  mountain¬ 
ous  f  Better  find  some  niche  or  crevice  in  this 
mountain  of  stone,  which  religious  ages  have 
quarried  and  carved,  wherein  to  bestow  your¬ 
self,  than  attempt  anything  ridiculously  and 
dangerously  above  your  strength,  like  removing 
it" 

Standingin  front  of  Dundee  Church,  Mr. 
Emerson  tells  us,  that  he  reflected  on  the 
noble  work  which  the  Church  has  done 
in  Great  Britain.  “  There  has  been  great 
power  of  sentiment  at  work  in  this  island, 
of  which  these  buildings  are  the  proofs.” 
The  English  Church  ha.s,  he  perceives, 
many  certificates  to  show  of  humble, 
effective  service,  in  humanizing  the  people, 
in  cheering  and  refining  man,  feeding, 
healing,  and  educating.  It  has  the  seal 
of  martyrs  and  confessors:  the  noblest 


boots,  a  sublime  architecture,  a  ritual 
marked  by  the  same  secular  merits ;  no¬ 
thing  cheap  or  purchaseable.  He  relates 
tow,  attending  divine  service  at  York 
Minster,  he  wjis  struck  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  Church,  since  the  Bible  has 
been  read  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  has 
acted  as  the  “  tutor  and  miiversity  of  the 
|>eople.”  “  It  was  strange  to  hear  the 
pretty  pastoral  of  the  betrothal  of  Rebec¬ 
ca  and  Isaac  in  the  morning  of  the  world, 
read  with  circumstantiality  in  York  Min¬ 
ster  to  the  decorous  English  audience, 
just  fresh  from  the  Titties  newspaper  and 
their  wine,  ;uid  listening  with  all  the  de¬ 
votion  of  national  pride.” 

Nor  does  Mr.  Emerson  fail  to  point  out 
that  the  English  Church  is  dear  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  “The  national  temiu-rament 
deeply  enjoys  the  unbroken  order  and  tra¬ 
dition  of  its  Church,  the  liturgy,  cere¬ 
mony,  arcliitecture ;  the  sober  grace,  the 
good  company,  the  connection  with  the 
throne  and  with  history  which  adorn  it !” 
But  then,  he  sees,  what  so  many  English¬ 
men  see  with  grief  and  regret,  that  what 
is  so  fair  should  be  limited  m  its  efficiency, 
— that  a  Church,  preeminently  framed  to 
suit  an  aristocracy,  has  to  accept  all  the 
narrowness  of  range  which  this  a<laptation 
involves.  We  cannot  but  see  he  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  a  true  maxim,  when  he  says : 

“The  relidon  of  England  is  part  of  good 
breeding.  When  you  see  on  the  continent  the 
well-dressed  Englishman  come  into  his  ambassa¬ 
dor’s  chapel,  and  put  his  6ux,  for  silent  prayer, 
into  his  smooth-brushed  hat,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  how  much  national  pride  prays  with 
him,  and  the  religion  of  a  gentleman.  ^  far  is 
he  from  attaching  any  meaning  to  the  words, 
that  he  believes  himself  to  have  done  almost  the 
generous  thing,  and  that  it  is  very  condescend¬ 
ing  in  him  to  pray  to  God.  A  great  duke  .said, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  victory,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  he  thought  the  Almighty  God  had 
not  been  well  used  by  them,  and  that  it  would 
become  their  magnanimity,  after  so  great  suc¬ 
cesses,  to  take  order  that  a  proper  acknowledg¬ 
ment  be  made.  It  is  the  church  of  the  gentry ; 
but  it  is  not  the  church  of  the  poor.  The  ope¬ 
ratives  do  not  own  it ;  and  gentlemen  lately  tes¬ 
tified  in  the  House  of  Commons  that,  in  their 
lives,  they  never  saw  a  poor  man  in  a  ragged 
coat  inside  a  church.” 

And  the  belief  in  the  Church  as  an  in¬ 
stitution,  and  the  determination  to  sup¬ 
port  it  as  a  political  safeguard  of  the 
upper  classes,  so  thorougUy  color  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  educated  lay¬ 
men  in  this  country,  as  to  justify  Mr.  Em¬ 
erson  in  saying,  shortly  afterwards : 
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“  The  English,  in  common,  perhaps,  with  I 
Christendom  in  the  nineteenth  century,  do  not ! 
respect  power,  but  onl^  performance — value 
ideas  only  for  an  economical  result  Wellington 
esteems  a  saint  only  so  far  as  he  can  be  an  army 
chaplain  : — ‘  Mr.  Briscoll,  by  his  admirable  con¬ 
duct  and  good  sense,  got  the  better  of  Methoil- 
ism,  which  had  appeared  among  the  soldiers, 
and  once  among  the  officers.’  They  value  a 
philosopher  as  they  value  an  apothecary  who 
brings  bark  or  a  drench  ;  and  inspiration  is  only 
some  blowpipe,  or  a  finer  mechanical  aid. 

“  I  suspect  that  there  is  in  an  Englishman’s 
brain  a  valve  that  can  be  closed  at  pleasure,  as 
an  engineer  shuts  off  steam.  The  most  sensible 
and  well-informed  men  possess  the  power  of 
thinking,  just  so  far  as  the  bishop,  in  religious 
*  matters,  and  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  politics.  They  talk  with  courage  and  logic, 
and  show  you  magnificent  results,  but  the  same 
men  who  have  brought  free  trade  or  geology  to 
their  present  standing,  look  grave  and  lofty,  an^ 
shut  down  their  valve,  as  soon  as  the  conversa¬ 
tion  approaches  the  English  Church.  After 
that,  you  talk  with  a  box-turtle.” 

And  we  may  do  well  to  consider  how 
much  truth  there  is  in  the  following  de¬ 
nunciation  : 

“  But  you  must  pay  for  conformity.  All  goes 
well  as  long  as  you  run  with  conformists.  But 
you,  who  are  honest  men  in  other  particulars, 
know  that  there  is  alive,  somewhere,  a  man 
whose  honesty  reaches  to  this  point  also,  that 
he  shall  not  kneel  to  false  gods,  and,  on  the  day 
when  you  meet  him,  you  sink  into  the  class  of 
counterfeits.  Besides,  this  succumbing  has 
great  penalties.  If  you  take  in  a  lie,  you  must 
take  in  all  that  belongs  to  it  England  accepts 
this  ornamented  national  church,  and  it  glazes 
the  eyes,  bloats  the  flesh,  gives  the  voice  a  ster¬ 
torous  clang,  and  clouds  the  understanding  of 
the  receivers.” 

And  although  his  habitual  exaggeration 
is  beginning  to  carry  him  aw'ay,  we  must 
allow  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  telling  us  a 
stem  truth,  when  he  says : 

“  Nature,  to  be  sure,  had  her  remedy.  Reli¬ 
gious  persons  are  driven  out  of  the  Established 
Church  into  sects  which  instantly  rise  to  credit, 
and  hold  the  Establishment  in  check.  Nature 
has  sharper  reme<lies  also.  The  English,  abhor¬ 
ring  change  in  all  things,  abhorring  it  most  in 
matters  of  religion,  cling  to  the  last  rag  of  form, 
and  are  dreadfully  given  to  cant.  The  English, 
(and  I  wish  it  M-ere  confined  to  them ;  but  ’tis  a 
taint  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  both  hemi¬ 
spheres,)  the  Engli.sh  and  the  Americans  cant 
beyond  all  other  nations.  The  French  relin¬ 
quish  all  that  industry  to  them.  What  is  so 
odious  as  the  polite  bows  to  God  in  our  books 
and  newspapers  f  The  popular  press  is  flagi-  j 
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tious  in  the  exact  measure  of  its  sanctimony, 
and  the  religion  of  the  day  is  a  theatrical  Sinai, 
where  the  thunders  are  supplied  by  the  property- 
man.  The  fanaticism  and  hypoci^l^  create 
satire.  Punch  finds  an  inexhaustible  material. 
Dickens  writes  novels  on  Exctcr-Hall  humanity. 
Thackeray  exposes  the  heartless  high  life.  Na¬ 
ture  revenges  herself  more  summarily  by  the 
heathenism  of  the  lower  classes.  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury  calls  the  poor  thieves  together,  and  reads 
sermons  to  them,  and  they  call  it  ‘  gas.’  George 
Borrow  summons  the  Gipsies  to  hear  his  dis¬ 
course  on  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  and  rea<ls  to 
them  the  Apostles’  Creed  in  Rommany.  ‘  When 
I  concluded,’  he  says,  ‘I  looked  around  me. 
The  features  of  the  as.sembly  were  twisted,  and 
the  eyes  of  all  turned  upon  me  with  a  frightful 
squint ;  not  an  individual  pre.«ent  but  squinted  ; 
the  genteel  Pepa,  the  good-humored  Chicharona, 
the  Cosdami — all  squinted;  the  Gipsy  Jockey 
squinted  worst  of  all.’” 

From  all  this  Mr.  Emerson  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  Church  is  much  to  he 
pitied.  Aud,  having  come  to  this  conclu¬ 
sion,  he  puts  it,  as  liis  wont  is,  strongly 
and  vehemently.  “  She  ha.s  nothing  left,” 
he  tells  U.S,  “  but  possession.  If  a  hishoj) 
meets  an  intelligent  gentleman,  an<l  reads 
fatal  interrogations  in  his  eye,  he  has  no 
resource  buf  to  take  wine  with  him.”  Iti 
another  part  of  the  chapter  he  says: 
“The  English  Church,  undermined  by 
German  criticism,  has  nothing  left  hut  tra¬ 
dition,  and  was  led  logically  hack  to  Ro¬ 
manism.  But  that  was  an  element  which 
only  hot  heads  could  breathe  ;  in  view  of 
the  educated  class,  generally,  it  w’as  not  a 
fact  to  front  the  sun ;  and  the  alienation 
of  such  men  from  the  Church  became 
complete.”  Now,  if  Mr.  Emerson  h:id 
staid  in  England  as  many  years  as  be 
staid  months,  he  would  have  seen  that 
the  English  Church  is  a  greater  puzzle 
than  he  thought  it.  It  offers  a  broad 
mark  for  ridicule,  and  the  shaft  can  scarce¬ 
ly  go  by  it,  with  its  Articles  contradicting 
its  Liturgy,  its  sham  Convocation,  its 
grand  spiritual  language  about  homely 
terrestrial  facts,  as  when  the  Chapter 
rays  to  be  guided  in  its  choice  of  a 
ishop  ;  and  then,  as  Mr.  Emerson  rever¬ 
ently  expresses  it,  inv.ariably  finds  “  that 
the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost  agree  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Queen.”  It 
seems  wonderful  that  honest  and  learned 
men  should  bear  to  belong  to  such  a 
Church,  and  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
they  do.  Mr.  Emerson  is  quite  wrong 
when  he  says  that  the  alienation  of  edu¬ 
cated  men  from  the  Church  is  complete. 
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All  Eiij'lishmen  know  to  the  contrary. ' 
There  are  to  be  found,  not  only  among  the 
laity,  but  among  the  clergy,  men  who  have 
received  as  high  an  education,  as  liberal, 
deep,  and  various  a  training,  as  any 
men  whatever,  who  are  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  that  is  valuable  m  German  criti¬ 
cism,  who  know  all  that  the  most  modem 
science  has  to  teach  them,  who  inspire 
all  those  who  know  them  with  a  convic- ; 
tion  that  they  would  eat  bread  and  drink 
water  rather  than  8i)eak  or  act  a  lie,  and 
who  yet  adhere  zealously  to  the  Church 
of  England.  It  Ls  true  that  there  are  not 
many  such  men  :  the  mass  of  the  clergy- , 
men  of  the  Church  of  England  are  as 
cjireless  about  truth,  for  its  owm  sake,  as 
any  body  of  men  in  the  world ;  but  there  ' 
arc  some  such  men,  and  they  require  to  be  ! 
accounted  for.  Every  day,  too,  the 
Church  is  acquiring  new  strength ;  she 
builds  new  churches  ;  she  has  set  on  foot 
at  le:i.st  one  half  of  the  new  schools  built 
in  the  Lost  twenty  years  ;  she  perfects  the  ' 
system  of  her  clerical  discipline.  We ! 
cannot  but  recognize  these  fiicts  as  quali¬ 
fying  Emerson’s  saying,  “The  spirit  that 
dwelt  in  this  Church  has  glided  away  to  , 
animate  other  activities ;  and  they  who  j 
come  to  the  old  shrines,  find  ai)08  and  i 
players  rustling  the  old  garments.” 

The  lamentable  indifference  to  truth  ■ 
w’hich  infects  the  higher  English  clergy,  { 
and  their  advocates  among  the  laity,  is  a  | 
great  penalty  paid  by  them  and  by  all  of| 
us  for  the  aristocratical  and  institutional  ' 
cliaracter  of  the  Church.  The  tone  of  good  , 
society,  and  the  fear  of  social  consequences,  j 
eat  into  the  heart  of  theology.  But  after  | 
•all  is  said  that  can  be  said  on  this  score,  j 
we  must  not  sjteak  as  if  the  truth  ^which  i 
the  most  zealous  honesty  could  search  out 
were  easy  to  anticipate.  If  by  the  simple  | 
process  of  learning  a  little  German,  clergy- 1 
men  were  sure  to  ascertain  Christianity  to  , 
be  a  mere  (lelusion,  fit  at  once  to  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  old  clothes  bag,  we  should  . 
quite  agree  in  all  that  Mr.  Emerson  says. 
But, however  strange,  it  is  no  less  true  that  ] 
imuiy  who  have  gone  through  all  that  spc- 1 
culation  has  to  offer,  come  very  friH^uently  , 
to  a  conclusion,  that  in  Christianity  they 
have  a  satisfaction  for  the  deepest  wants  ^ 
of  the  human  mind.  Of  course,  their 
Christianity  is  something  very  different  to  ^ 
that  into  which  the  traditions  of  the  gen- : 
tlemanly  Anglican  have  got  stereotyped. 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  longing  to  j 


be  practical,  not  to  be  cut  off  from  bene¬ 
fiting  and  living  with  their  own  genera¬ 
tion,  haunts  their  minds,  and  makes  them 
say  to  themselves,  “  If  we  wnsh  to  enforce 
these  perennial  truths,  which  we  believe 
will  outlast  the  present  form  of  Christian¬ 
ity — if  w'e  wish  to  bring  them  home  to 
the  men  of  this  present  age,  and  to  do 
some  work  before  we  die — how  can  we  do 
it  better  than  by  working  through  the 
English  Church,  which  is  so  indetenninate 
in  doctrine,  and  yet  has  so  excellent  a 
machinery  for  communicating  between  the 
teachers  and  the  taught  ?  Those  who  do 
not  feel  that  desire  for  what  is  practical, 
who  are  content  to  let  others  work  while 
they  think,  stand  aloof  from  any  such  com¬ 
pliance,  and  say  that  it  is  only  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  proclaim  w'hat  they  hold  to  be  true, 
an<l  to  let  the  world  go  its  own  way.  We 
will  not  decide  whether  there  is  greater 
nobility  and  honesty  in  one  course  or  the 
other.  We  see  men  whom,  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  we  should  think  equally  noble  and 
honest,  impelled  in  one  or  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  rather  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  constitutional  love  of  action  than  by  any¬ 
thing  else.  But  quietly  to  ignore  the  whole 
possibility  of  men  of  the  sincerest  thought 
being  found  in  the  English  Church,  is  a 
piece  of^ 8upt*rficial  assumption,  excusable 
only  in  a  foreigner  who  makes  a  hasty  visit 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Emerson  next  proceeds  to  speak  of 
our  literature,  and  complains  that  the  mo¬ 
dern  English,  unlike  their  ancestors  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, shrink 
from  generalization.  He  quotes  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  Bacon  as  applicable  to  them: 
“  They  do  not  look  abroad  with  universal¬ 
ity,  or  the^  draw  only  a  bucketful  at  the 
fountain  ot  the  First  Philosophy  for  their 
occasion,  and  do  not  go  to  the  spring-head.” 
“They  are,”  Mr.  Emerson  continues, 
“  with  difficulty  ideal ;  they  are  the  most 
conditioned  men,  as  if,  having  the  best 
conditions,  they  could  not  bring  them¬ 
selves  to  forfeit  them.”  W e  feel  that  there 
is  much  truth  in  this.  “  The  Germans 
generalize ;  the  English  cannot  interpret 
the  German  mind.”  We  know  that  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy  is  not  welcomed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  mainly  because  so  very  few'  English¬ 
men  are  formed  by  nature  to  understand 
it.  Every  now'  and  then  we  come  across 
a  man  who  seems  to  have  a  sense  of  the 
priina  philosophiuy  which  Bacon  called  the 
“  dry  light,  scorching  and  offending  most 
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men’s  watery  natures.”  But  generally  we 
acknowledge  Englishmen  to  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Germans,  deficient  in  the  widest 
philosophical  power.  Mr,  Emerson  looks 
tor  this  as  the  only  source  of  literary  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  finding  it  wanting  in  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  passes  over  their  literature  as  a 
brilliant  failure.  He  acknowledges  it  to 
have  all  the  minor  merits  consistent  with 
the  absence  of  this  highest  excellence. 

“  There  is  no  end  to  the  graces  and  ameni¬ 
ties,  Mnt,  sensibility,  and  erudition  of  the 
learned  class.”  But  the  artificial  succor, 
he  continues,  which  marks  all  English  per-  j 
formance,  appears  in  letters  also  ;  and  he 
fears  the  same  fault  lies  in  their  science. 

“  English  science  puts  humanity  to  thb 
door ;  it  wants  the  conviction  which  is  th^ 
test  of  genius.”  “  It  stands  in  strong  con¬ 
trast  -a-ith  that  of  the  Germans,  those  same 
Greeks  who  love  analogy,  and  by  means 
of  tbeir  height  of  viea'  preserve  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  think  for  Europe.” 

Far  be  it  from  any  Englishman  of  the 
present  day  to  deny  that  the  English  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  had  a  native  boldness  and  force, 
a  width  of  grasp  and  a  depth  of  feeling 
which  is  only  rarely  rivalled  in  our  own 
times.  "We  should  also  be  tbe  first  to  ac-  * 
knowledge  how  far  more  truthful  the  tone 
of  German  thought  is,  how  much  more  it 
attempts  to  embrace  than  what  we  art‘ac- 
customed  to  in  England.  But  then,  if  we 
acknowledge  this,  let  us  sav  something  on 
the  other  side.  Bacon  an4  the  men  of  his 
day  lived  in  an  age  which  cannot  come 
twice  to  a  nation — the  age  between  the 
times  of  darkness,  (if  we  please  to  speak 
of  darkness  only  by  tbe  8tan«lard  of  the 
intellect,)  of  faith  imd  love,  and  the  times 
which  now  are,  when  reverence  has  died 
away,  and  tacts  are  all  in  all.  In  that 
twilight  great  things  were  done  in  states- 
manshij),  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in 
art.  But  the  greatness  that  was  then 
visible  was  a  greatness  that  contained  the 
seeds  of  its  own  decay.  The  English  mind 
di<I  not,  as  Mr.  Emerson  seems  to  think, 
degenerate  when  it  embraced  the  system 
of  Locke;  it  merely  followed  the  inevit¬ 
able  road  on  which  it  had  entered.  We 
cannot  in  these  days  thinkgrandly,  because 
we  wish,  above  all  things,  to  think  clearly. 
Certainly  the  love  of  clearness  and  of  in¬ 
telligible  results  bas  in  a  curious  manner 
made  us  suspicious  of  truth  which  we  can¬ 
not  inst.antly  formularize,  and  wcouTithat 


we  are  in  a  great  measure  presen'ed  from 
an  overwhelming  poverty  and  narrowness 
of  thought  by  the  deep  dranghtm  we  can 
drink  from  the  abundant  wells  of  German 
literature.  But  our  anxiety  to  have  prac¬ 
tical  demonstrable  truths  at  least  keeps 
us  from  a  hundred  delusions  which,  wear¬ 
ing  the  mask  of  sublimity,  are  infinitely 
more  corrupting  in  their  hollowness  an<l 
imbecility,  than  a  life-long  study  of  I’aley 
and  Benth.am.  We  can,  at  any  rate,  say 
that  the  English  do  not  cast  away  their 
time  on  vague  spiritu.al  analogies,  schemes 
of  grandiloquent  transcendentalism,  and 
the  inanities  of  spirit-rapping.  W e  wish 
wo  could  be  more  sure  what  is  the  point 
of  view  from  which  Mr.  Emerson  critici¬ 
ses  us.  To  estimate  the  value  of  fault-find¬ 
ing,  w’e  must  kngw  the  standard  of  excel¬ 
lence  by  which  perfonnance  is  judged. 
Mr.  Emerson  does  not  tell  us  exactly  what 
his  standard  is,  but  we  can  make  some 
guess  at  it  when  we  see  on  what  piTsons 
he  bestows  his  praise.  Most  English 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
only  exception  Mr.  Emerson  can  find  to 
the  want  of  greatness  in  modem  English 
writers,  is  to  be  discovered  in  tbe  works 
of  an  author  whose  very  name  ninety-nine 
in  a  hundred  will  hear  for  the  first  time. 
Tliosc  who  are  acquainted  with  it  will 
know  it  as  the  name  of  the  translator  of 
several  works  of  Sweslenborg,  and  the 
author  of  a  book  be.aring  the  mysterious 
title,  “The  Human  Ibsly,  and  its  Connec¬ 
tion  with  Man.”  The  Allowing  is  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  one  only  writer  who  has 
been  found  faithful  by  Mr.  Emerson  in  the 
fallen  hierarchy  of  English  literature : 

“Wilkinson,  the  editor  of  Swedenborg,  the 
annotator  of  Fourier,  and  the  champion  of  llali- 
ncmann,  has  brought  to  metaphysics  and  to 
physiology  a  native  vigor,  with  a  catholic  per¬ 
ception  of  relations,  equal  to  the  highest  at¬ 
tempts,  and  a  rhetoric  like  the  armory  of  the 
invincible  knights  of  old.  Tlmrc  is  in  the  action 
of  his  mind  a  long  Atlantic  roll  not  known  ex¬ 
cept  in  deepost  waters,  and  only  lacking  what 
ought  to  accompany  such  powers,  a  manifest 
centrality.  If  his  mind  docs  not  rest  in  immov¬ 
able  biases,  perhaps  the  orbit  is  larger,  and  the 
rehim  is  not  yet :  but  a  master  should  inspire 
a  confidence  that  he  will  adhere  to  his  convic¬ 
tions,  and  give  his  present  studies  always  the 
same  high  place.” 

We  need  not  linger  any  fiirtber  over  a 
book  of  which  we  have  already  noticed 
the  leading  features.  With  all  its  faults 
of  exaggeration  and  indefinite  aim,  it  is  a 
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book  we  most  heartily  welcome,  glad  to 
rea*l  ourselves  in  a  picture  drawn  by  a 
skilful  artist,  and  still  more  glad  to  have 
so  much  friendliness  and  generosity  dis¬ 
played  towards  us  by  an  American.  It  is 
a  book  which  will,  we  feel  sure,  do  good 


I  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  tend  to 
I  promote  that  cordial  understanding  be¬ 
tween  all  sections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
on  which,  in  these  days  of  despotism  and 
confusion,  the  welfare  of  mankind  so  large¬ 
ly  depends.  ' 


From  Notes  tnd  Queries. 

IMPOSSIBILITIES  OF  HISTORY. 


I  AM  not  aware  that  the  fact  of  Cran- 
mcr's  hoUling  his  right  hand  in  the  flames 
till  it  was  consumed,  has  been  questioned. 
Fox  says: 

“  He  stretched  forth  his  right  hand  into 
the  flames,  and  there  held  it  so  steadfast 
that  all  the  i)eople  might  see  it  burnt  to  a 
coal  before  nis  body  was  touched.” — P. 
927,  ed.  Milner,  London,  1837,  8vo. 

Or,  as  the  passage  is  given  in  the  last 
edition : 

“And  when  the  wood  was  kindled,  and 
the  fire  began  to  bom  near  him,  he  put 
his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  which  he 
held  so  stead&st  and  immovable  (saving 
that  once  with  the  same  hand  he  wiped 
his  face),  that  all  men  might  see  his  h^d 
burned  before  his  body  was  touched.” 
Acta  (Hid  MonwnenU^  e<L  1839,  vol  viii., 
p.  90. 

•Burnet  is  more  circumstantial : 

“  When  he  came  to  the  stake  he  prayed, 
and  then  addressed  himself:  and  being 
tied  to  it,  as  the  fire  was  kindling,  he 
stretched  forth  his  right  hand  towards  the 
flame,  never  moving  it,  save  that  once  he 
wi]>ed  his  face  with  it,  till  it  was  burnt 
away,  which  was  consumed  before  the  fire 
reached  his  body.  He  expressed  no  dis¬ 
order  from  the  pain  he  was  in  ;  sometimes 
saying,  ‘Tliat  unworthy  hand;’ 'and  of 
crying  out,  ‘Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.’ 
He  %-a.s  soon  after  quite  burnt.” — Iliat.  of 
the  Reformation^  vol.  in.,  p.  429,  ed.  1825. 


Hume  says : 

“  He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and,  with¬ 
out  betraying,  either  by  his  countenance 
or  motions,  the  least  sign  of  weakness,  or 
even  feeling,  he  held  it  in  the  flames  till  it 
was  entirely  consumed.” — Hume^  vol.  iv., 
p.  476. 

It  Is  probable  that  Hume  believed  this, 
for  while  Bumet  states  |)08itively  as  a  feet, 
though  only  iuferentially  as  a  miracle,  that 
“the  heart  was  found  entire  and  uncon- 
sumed  among  the  ashes,”  Hume  says,  “  It 
was  pretended  that  his  heart,”  <fcc. 

I  am  not  about  to  discuss  the  character 
of  Cranmer :  a  timid  man  might  have  been 
rouseil  under  such  circumstances  into  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  what  it  is  said  he  did.  The 
laws  of  physiology  and  combustion  show 
that  he  could  not  have  gone  beyond  the  at¬ 
tempt.  If  a  furnace  were  so  constructed, 
that  a  main  might  hold  his  hand  in  the  flame 
without  burning  his  body,  the  shock  to  the 
nervous  system  would  deprive  liim  of  ail 
command  over  muscular  action  before  the 
skin  could  be  “entirely  consumed.”  I: 
the  hand  were  chained  over  the  fire,  the 
shock  would  produce  death. 

In  this  case  the  fire  was  nnconfined. 
Whoever  has  seen  the  efiect  of  flame  in 
the  open  air,  must  know  that  the  vast 
quantity  suflicient  entirdy  to  consume  a 
human  hand,  must  have  destroyed  the  file 
of  its  owner ;  though  from  a  peculiar  dis- 
osition  of  the  wood,  the  vital  parts  might 
ave  been  protected. 
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The  entire  story  is  utterly  impossible. 
May  we,  guided  by  the  words  “  as  the  fire 
was  kindling,”  believe  that  he  then  thrust 
his  right  hand  into  the  flame — a  practice 
I  believe  not  unusual  with  our  martyrs, 
and  peculiarly  suitable  to  him — and  class 
the  “  holding  it  till  consumed  ”  with  the 
whole  and  uuconsumed  heart  ? 


I  may  observe  that  in  the  accounts  of 
martyrdoms  little  investigation  was  made 
as  to  what  was  possible.  Biiwiet,  de¬ 
scribing  Hooper’s  execution,  sa;^s,  “  One 
of  his  hands  fell  off  before  he  died,  with 
the  other  he  continued  to  knock  on  his 
breast  some  time  after.  This,  I  have  high 
medical  authority  for  saying,  could  not  be. 


From  Uie  WMtminster  Berlew. 


EDINBURGH  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.* 


Was  there  ever  in  this  world  such  a 
city  to  live  in  as  Edinburgh  ? 

“  And  I  forgot  the  clouded  Forth, 

The  gloom  that  saddens  heaven  and  earth, 
The  bitter  east,  the  misty  summer, 

And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North.” 

We  are  sorry  that  this  was  all  that  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  experience  of  it  enabled  him 
to  say  about  it.  The  east  winds  do  bite 
there  fearfully,  and  blow  a  dust  of  un¬ 
paralleled  pungency  in  your  eyes  as  you 
cross  the  North  Bridge;  but  with  that  I 
single  exception,  unless  you  choose  to  add 
an  incidental  perfume  that  may  not  be 
pleasant  in  some  streets,  and  the  prevailing 
Calvinism  of  the  whole  place,  what  a  city  ! 
Gray  !  why  it  is  gray,  or  gray  and  gold, 
or  gray  and  gold  and  blue,  or  gray  and 
gold  and  blue  and  green,  or  gray  and 
gold  and  blue  and  green  and  purple,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  heaven  pleases  and  you 
choose  your  ground  I  But  take  it  gray, 
(and  gray,  if  properly  appreciated,  is  a 
fine  sombre  color,)  where  is  there  such 
another  gray  city  ?  The  noble  irregular 
ridge  of  the  old  town,  with  its  main 
street  of  lofty  antique  houses  rising  gra¬ 
dually  from  Holyrood  up  to  the  craggy 


*  Memoriala  of  His  Time.  By  Hxnbt  Cockbubn. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  A  C.  Black.  1856. 


castle;  the  chasm  between  the  old  and 
new  towns,  showing  its  grassy  slopes  by 
day,  and  glittering  supematnrally  with 
lamps  at  night ;  the  new  town  itself,  like 
a  second  city  spilt  out  of  the  old,  feirly 
built  of  stone,  and  stretching  downwards 
over  new  heights  and  hollows,  with  gar¬ 
dens  intermixed,  till  it  reaches  the  flats  of 
the  Forth!  Then  Calton  Hill  in  the 
midst,  Arthur’s  Seat  looking  over  all,  like 
a  lion  grimly  keeping  guard,  the  wooded 
Corstorphines  lying  soft  on  one  side,  and 
the  larger  Pentlands  looming  quiet  in  the 
distance!  Let  the  sky  be  as  gray  and 
heavy  as  the  absence  of  the  sun  can  make 
it,  and  W’here  have  natural  situation  and 
the  hand  of  man  combined  to  exhibit  such 
a  mass  of  the  city  picturesque  ?  And 
only  let  the  sun  strike  out,  andlo!  a  burst  of 
new  glories  in  and  around.  The  sky  bine 
as  sapphire  overhead ;  the  waters  of  the 
Forth  clear  to  the  broad  sea ;  the  hills 
and  the  fields  of  Fife  distinctly  visible 
from  every  northern  street  and  wdndow ; 
still  more  distant  peaks  on  either  horizon  ; 
and  as  day  goes  down,  the  gables  and  pin¬ 
nacles  of  the  old  houses  blazing  and 
glancing  with  the  setting  sun !  It  is  such 
a  city  that  no  one,  however  familiar  with 
it,  can  walk  out  in  its  streets  for  but  five 
minutes  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night, 
or  in  any  state  of  the  weather,  with<^it  a 
new  pleasure  through  the  eye  alone. 
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Add  to  this  the  historical  associations. 
Remember  that  this  is  the  city  of  ancient 
Scottish  royalty  ;  that  there  is  not  a  close 
or  alley  in  the  old  town,  and  hardly  a  street 
in  the  new,  that  has  not  memories  of  the 
great  or  the  quaint  attached  to  it ;  that 
the  many  generations  of  old  Scottish  life 
that  have  passed  through  it  have  left  even' 
stone  of  it,  as  it  were,  rich  with  legend. 
To  the  English  poet  all  this  might  ^  in¬ 
different  ;  but  hear  the  Scottish  poets  : 

“  Edina !  Scotia’s  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towers !” 

Is  the  salutation  of  Bums,  brought  from 
his  n.ative  Ayrshire,  for  the  first  time  to 
behold  the  Scottish  capital.  “  Mine  own  i 
romantic  town!”  is  the  outburst  of  Scott, 
in  that  famous  passage,  where,  after 
describing  Edinburgh  as  seen  by  Marmion 
from  the  Braids,  he  makes  even  the 
Enirlishman  beside  himself  with  rapture 
at  the  sight : 

“  Fitz-Eustace’  heart  felt  closely  pent  ^ 

As  if  to  (jive  his  rapture  y«nt, 

The  spur  he  to  his  charger  lent. 

And  raised  his  bridle  hand, 

And,  making  demi-volte  in  air, 

Cried,  ‘  Where’s  the  coward  that  would  not 
dare. 

To  fight  for  such  a  land  ?’  ” 

This  is  sixteenth  century  feeling ;  and 
probably  Richter’s  words,  used  %  way 
of  apostrophe  to  native  place,  would 
more  properly  express  a  Scotchman’s 
feeling  of  the  present  day  towards  the 
city  so  enthusi.astically  celebrated  in  the 
past :  ■  “  Ci^  of  my  dwelling,”  he  says, 

“  to  which  I  would  belong  on  this  side  the 
grave !” 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  this  city  had 
the  advantage  of  having  only  about  eighty 
thousand  people  in  it.  For  all  comfort¬ 
able,  and  for  most  good  social  purposes, 
that  is  about  the  extreme  size  to  which  a 
city  should  go.  The  size  of  London  is  pre¬ 
posterous.  There  can  be  no  intimacy,  no 
unity  of  interest  in  such  a  vast  place. 
Ezekiel  might  be  preaching  in  Smithtield, 
Camberwell  might  be  swallowed  up  by 
an  eartlujuake,  and  the  people  of  St. 
John’s  Wood  might  know  nothing  of  it 
till  they  saw  it  announced  in  the  news-  j 
papers  next  morning.  There  can  be  no 
corporate  life  in  London  ;  slice  the  days  ! 
of  the  Gordon  Riots  it  has  never  all  been 
agitated  simultaneously.  We  have  an 


illustration  in  ancient  Athens  of  what  a 
towm  of  moderate  size  could  be  and  pro¬ 
duce  under  very  favorable  conditions. 
That  such  a  cluster  of  men  as  Pericles, 
Socrates,  .<35schylus,  Sophocles,  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  Plato,  Alcibiades,  Xenophon,  and 
others  —  men  of  that  class  which  we  only 
expect  to  see  now  far  distributed  over 
space  and  time,  nante»  rari  in  guryite 
vasto — should  have  been  all  seen  swim- 
mlig  contemporaneously  or  nearly  so  in 
such  a  little  bit  of  a  pond  as  Athens  was, 
and  that  this  affluence  in  great  men 
should  have  been  kept  up  by  so  small  a 
population  for  several  generations,  seems 
almost  miraculous.  The  peculiar  fineness 
of  the  Ilellenic  nerve  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  but  the  compactness 
of  the  place — the  circumstance  of  so  many 
finely-endowed  fellows  being  all  thrown 
together  precisely  in  such  numbers  as  to 
have  a  daily  sense  of  mutual  companion¬ 
ship  and  competition  —  this  also  must 
have  had  its  effect.  In  Modem  Athens 
the  conditions  of  its  ancient  namesake 
are  not  all  reproduced.  To  say  nothing 
of  any  difterence  that  there  may  be  in 
point  of  original  susceptibility  between 
the  modem  and  the  ancient  Athenian, 
Modern  Athens  is  unfortunately  not  a 
separate  state,  with  separate  interests  and 
a  separate  power  of  legislation.  There 
are  no  walls  round  the  Edinburgh  terri¬ 
tory  ;  nor  have  the  Edinburgh  people  the 
privilege  of  making  wars  and  concluding 
treaties  with  the  rest  of  Great  Britain, 
nor  of  meetuig  periodically  on  the  Castle 
Esplanade  to  pass  laws  in  popular  assem¬ 
bly,  and  hear  consummate  speeches,  be- 
glming,  “O  men  of  Edinburgh!”  But 
with  many  such  differences,  there  are 
some  similarities.  Everybody  knows  or 
may  know  everybody  else;  everybody 
meets  everybody  else  in  the  street  two  or 
three  times  every  day  ;  the  whole  town 
is  within  such  a  convenient  compass  that 
even  to  go  from  extremity  to  extremity 
there  is  no  necessity  for  taking  a  cab 
unless  it  rains.  It  is  a  city  capable  of 
being  simultaneously  and  similarly  affected 
in  all  its  parts ;  an  idea  administered  to 
one  knot  of  citizens  is  as  good  as  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  whole  community ;  a  joke 
made  on  the  ^lound  at  noon  ripples  gradu¬ 
ally  to  the  suburbs,  and  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  before  it  is  evening.  Such  is 
even  the  case  now,  when  the  population 
is  160,000;  it  was  still  better  fifty  or 
sixty  years  ago,  when  the  population  was 
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only  80,000,  and  that  population  was  of  writers  to  the  Signet,  or  law-agents — 
more  shut  in  within  itself  by  the  absence  are  now,  and  for  the  last  centu?»j-  or  more 
of  telegraphs  and  railroads.  have  been,  the  leading  element  in  Edin- 

Moreover,  the  eighty  thousand  people  burgh  society.  From  the  expense  at- 
w'ho  were  in  Edinburgh  fifty  or  sixty  tenmng  education  for  the  profes.-^ion,  the 
years  ago,  were  people  of  a  rather  pecu-  members  of  it  were  generally  scions  of 
liar  and  yet  rather  superior  mixture  of  j  Scottish  families  of  some  rank  and  sub¬ 
sorts.  There  never  has  been  any  trade  or  |  stance  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  unusual 
manufacture  to  speak  of  in  Edinburgh,  !  for  Scottish  lairds  or  their  sons  to  become 
nor  much  of  the  wealth  or  bustle  that  |  nominally  members  of  the  Scottish  b.ar, 
arises  from  trade  and  manufacture.  For  ;  even  when  they  did  not  intend  to  i)ractise. 
the  roar  of  mills  and  factories,  and  for  a  j  The  fiict  of  the  substitution  of  tlie  legal 
society  ranging  correspondingly  from  the  ,  profession  for  the  old  Scottish  aristocracy, 
groat  millionaire  uppermost  to  crowds  |  m  the  chief  place  in  Edinburgh  society,  is 
of  operatives  below,  all  toiling  in  the  j  typified  by  the  circumstance  that  the  so- 
pursuit  of  wealth,  one  must  go  to  Glas- '  called  Parliament  House,  which  Is  on  the 
gow.  In  Edinburgh,  the  standard  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  hall,  where  the  Estates 
highest  income  is  much  lower,  and  the  ,  of  the  kingom  sat  when  the  nation  made 
standard  of  the  lowest  is  perhaps  higher,  ,  its  own  laws,  is  now  the  seat  of  the 
than  in  Glasgow ;  nor  is  wealth  of  so  |  Scottish  law-courts,  and  the  diiily  re- 


much  relative  importance  in  the  social  sort  of  the  interpreters  of  the  laws.  Any 
estimate.  According  to  a  rough,  but  still  day  yet,  while  tne  Courts  are  in  session, 
tolerably  exhaustive  classification,  the  ,  the  Parliament  House,  wdth  its  long  o.aken 
society  of  E<iinburgh,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ,  ante-room,  where  hundreds  of  barristers 
ago,  as  well  as  now,  consisted  of  an  upper  ;  in  their  wigs  and  gowns,  accomj)anied  by 
stratum  of  lawyers  and  resident  gentry,  .  write'rs  in  plainer  costume,  are  inces-santly 
college  professors  and  clergy,  reposing  on,  pacing  up  and  down,  and  its  siujiller 
but  by  no  means  separated  from,  a  com-  inner  chambers,  where  the  judges  on  the 
munity  of  shopkeepers  and  artisans  suf- 1  bench,  in  their  crimson  robes,  are  trying 
ficient  for  the  wants  of  the  place.  Let  us  ^  cases — is  the  most  characteristic  sight  in 
glance  successively  at  these  various  in- ,  Edinburgh.  There  is  notliing  like  it  in 
gredients  of  Edinburgh  society,  adding  a  ,  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Even  now  the  general 


few  particulars  resjiecting  each.  I  hour  of  breakfiist  in  Edinburgh  is  deter- 

(1 )  Lateyera  and  Resident  Gentry. —  j  mined  by  the  time  when  the  courts  open 
These  two  classes  may  be  taken  together  ,  in  the  morning;  and  dispersed  through 
as  to  a  certain  extent  identical.  From  i  their  homes,  or  at  dinner  parties,  in  the 


as  to  a  certain  extent  identical.  From  |  their  homes,  or  at  dinner  parties,  in 


the  time  of  the  Union,  such  of  the  old 
nobility  of  Scotland  as  had  till  then  re¬ 


evening,  it  is  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  that  lead  the  social  talk.  Fifty 


noDility  ol  ocotlana  as  nau  tul  tnen  re- 1  protession  tuat  lead  tne  social  taiK.  r  my 
mained  in  their  native  country,  occupy- 1  or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  the  same,  with  the 
ing  for  a  certain  part  of  the  year  the  addition  that  then  the  lawyers  were 
homely  but  picturesque  residences  of  their  perhaps  more  numerous  in  proportion  to 
ancestors  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  were  more 
had  gradually  migrated  southwards,  connected  by  birth  and  marriage  with  the 
leaving  but  a  few  residuary  families  of  Scottish  nobility  and  Imrds. 
their  order  to  keep  up  their  memory  in  (2)  Tlie  Pro^sorial  and  Academical 
the  ancient  capital  of  Holyrood  and  St.  Element. — As  Edinburgh  is  a  university 
Giles.  In  the  room  ofthis  ancient  nobility,  town,  as  its  University  has  always  been 
and,  indeed,  absorbing  into  it  such  families  j  celebrated,  and  as,  owing  to  the  compar- 
of  the  order  as  had  remained,  there  had  |  ative  cheapness  of  living  and  education  in 
sprung  up — as  might  have  been  expected  ;  Edinburgh,  many  families,  after  a  resi- 
from  the  fact  that  Edinburgh,  though  it  dence  in  England  or  the  colonies,  have 
had  parted  with  its  court  and  legislature,  |  been  attracted  thither  for  the  sake  of  the 
was  still  the  seat  of  supreme  Scottish  |  education  of  their  sons,  or,  without  going 
judicature — a  new  aristocracy  of  laivyers.  j  there  themselves,  hjive  sent  their  sons 
^e  lawyers — consisting,  first  of  all,  of  j  there  to  be  educated,  the  busines.s  of  edu- 
the  judges,  with  their  incomes  of  several  i  cation  has  always  been  c.arried  on  there 
thousands  a  year ;  then  of  the  barristers,  I  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  teachers  of 
older  and  younger,  in  practice  or  out  of  |  the  public  and  other  schools  have  always 
practice ;  and  then  of  tW  numerous  body  1  formed  a  considerable  and  respectable 
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class ;  while  to  the  professors  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  as  the  heafls  of  the  teachinpf  class, 
partly  from  the  inherent  dicrnity  of  their 
office,  ])artly  from  the  traditional  and  ac¬ 
cidental  dignity  conferred  by  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  some  of  their  l)ody,  and  partly  from 
the  superiority  of  their  emoluments,  there 
has  always  been  accorded  a  degree  of  so¬ 
cial  consideration  not  attached  to  the  same 
function  anywhere  out  of  Scotland.  The 
reputation  of  the  medical  school  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  particular,  conferred  high  dis¬ 
tinction  on  its  medical  professors  ;  and,  as 
these  professors  were  generally  also  at 
the  head  of  the  medical  practice  of  the 
city,  the  medical  element,  and,  with  it,  the 
scientific  element,  in  old  Edinburgh  so¬ 
ciety,  were,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
Ixmiid  up  wnth  the  professorial.  There 
were  also,  however,  professors  of  law,  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  classical  laiiguages,  profes¬ 
sors  of  philosophy,  and  professors  of  gen¬ 
eral  literature ;  and  all,  simply  as  profes¬ 
sors,  took  precedence  of  perhaps  every 
other  class  of  the  society  of  the  city,  ex¬ 
cept  the  judges,  and  other  high  legal  offi¬ 
cials.  This  holds  good  in  Edinburgh  to 
the  present  day. 

(3)  The.  Clerical  Element. — In  all  the 
Scottish  cities,  the  clergy  exercise  great 
influence,  and  occupy  a  high  rank  in  so¬ 
ciety.  This  arises  partly  from  the  same 
causes  which  give  tlie  clergy  influence  in 
other  parts  of  Britain,  partly  from  the  pe¬ 
culiar  degree  to  which  the  Scotch,  as  a 
people,  are  possesse<l  by  their  Calvinistic 
religion.  In  Edinburgh,  owing  to  the  per- 
p<“t nation  there  of  relics  of  that  old  Scot¬ 
tish  aristocracy  which  never  was  corajdete- 
ly  brought  into  subjection  to  Presbytery, 
even  when  allied  with  it,  and  also  owing  to 
the  presence  in  society  of  a  distinct  intel¬ 
lectual  element  in  the  lawyers,  the  clergy- 
had  not,  jterh.aps,  relatively,  the  same 
weight  as  in  other  towns.  Still  they  a-ere 
powerful ;  at  the  very  least,  a  negative 
respect  was  paid  to  them  by  the  preserv¬ 
ation  throughout  the  place  of  an  exter¬ 
nal  Pres>)yteri.an  decorum  and  strictness  ; 
and  in  all  houses  “the  minister”  was  treat¬ 
ed  with  distinction.  Add  to  this  that  there 
generally  were,  among  the  Edinburgh 
clergy,  men  possessing  claims  to  resm*ct 
in  addition  to  those  belonging  to  their 
profession.  Some,  even  in  that  age  of 
“  Moderatism,”  were  remarkable  for  their 
eloquence  and  zeal  as  preachers  and  pas-  j 
tors  ;  others  had  literary  pretensions ;  and 
others  were  professors  in  the  University  I 


as  well  as  parish  clergymen.  IVIore,  in¬ 
deed,  than  now,  the  i>rofessorial  and  the 
clerical  elements  were  at  one  time  .asso¬ 
ciated  in  Eflinburgh.  Perhaps,  however, 
that  M’hich  gave  the  greatest  <lignity  to 
the  clerical  or  ecclesiastical  element  in 
Edinburgh  was  the  annual  meeting,  in  that 
city,  every  May,  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the 
history  of  Scottish  society,  since  the 
Union,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  fact  of 
greater  importance  than  the  regular  and 
uninterrupted  succession  of  these  .annual 
assemblies  in  Edinburgh  on  the  affairs  of 
the  National  Church.  Let  an  Englishman 
fancy  that,  during  the  last  century-  and  a 
half,  there  had  bt'en  no  Parliament  in 
England,  no  met'tings  of  the  House  of 
Lords  or  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that 
regularly  during  that  period  there  had 
b<*en  annual  convocations  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  whole  English  clergy-,  together 
T^-ith  such  leading  members  of^the  laity  as 
churchwardens  and  the  like,  from  every- 
English  parish,  and  th.at  these  convoca¬ 
tions  had  s.at  ten  days  in  every  year,  dis¬ 
cussing  all  public  matters  in  any  way  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  Church,  and  m.aking  laws  af¬ 
fecting  the  entire  ecclesiastical  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  both  in  its  spiritual 
and  its  secular  provisions — and  he  will 
h<ave  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
n.ation.al  history  of  Scotland  since  its  union 
u-ith  England  is  bound  up  in  the  records 
of  its  General  Assemblies.  Tlie  General 
Assembly,  in  fact,  from  the  year  1707  to 
the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church  in 
1843,  was,  to  some  extent,  a  veritable 
Parli.ament,  in  which,  though  the  secular 
Parliament  had  been  abolished,  the  unit¬ 
ed  people  of  Scotland  still  saw  their  na¬ 
tionality  preserved  and  represented.  All 
through  the  y-ear  the  separate  clergymen 
in  the  thousand  parisnes,  or  so,  into 
which  Scotland  was  divided,  m.anaged 
their  own  j»arochi.al  affairs  with  the  .assist¬ 
ance  of  select  laymen  called  elders  ;  these 
clergymen,  again,  with  some  of  their  el¬ 
ders,  held  frequent  district  meetings,  call- 
e<I  Ffresbyteries,  in  order  to  regulate,  by 
deliberation  and  voting,  the  Church  af¬ 
fairs  of  their  districts ;  there  were  still 
Larger  meetings,  periodically  held,  called 
Synods  ;  but  the  grand  rendezvous  of  all, 
the  supreme  court  of  apj>eal  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  legislation,  was  the  annual  Assembly 
in  Edinburgh.  The  time  of  its  meeting 
was  one  of  bustle  and  excitement.  Bl.ack 
coats  swarmed  in  the  streets ;  the  Assem- 
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bly  was  opened  with  lAilitary  pomp  and 
circumstance  by  a  Lord  Commissioner,  as 
representative  of  the  Crown ;  this  Com¬ 
missioner  sat  on  a  throne  during  the  meet¬ 
ings,  and  held  levees  and  dinner  parties  at 
Holyrood  all  through  the  ten  days ;  the 
clergy,  wdth  the  lay  representatives,  some  of 
whom  were  usually  noblemen  or  baronets, 
deliberated  and  debated  during  these  ten 
days,  under  a  moderator  of  their  own 
choosing,  settling  all  matters,  in  parliament¬ 
ary  form,  by  a  majority  of  votes  ;  and  in 
many  cases — as  in  trials  of  clergymen  for 
ecclesiastical  misconduct — barristers  were 
called  in  to  plead  professionally,  as  they 
did  in  the  secular  law-courts.  As  was  na¬ 
tural  in  a  deliberative  assembly  almost  all 
the  members  of  which  were  of  the  speak¬ 
ing  class,  and  the  leaders  of  which  were 
the  ablest  men  of  that  class,  the  speaking 
was  of  a  very  high  order — far  higher,  in¬ 
deed,  than  is  usual  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  bu¬ 
siness  talent  and  all  the  tact  and  skill  of 
party  leadership.  Much  of  the  general 
politics  of  Scotland  took  necessarily  the 
form  of  church  politics  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
connections  between  church  politics  and 
state  politics,  were  pretty  close.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  clergy  were  Dundasites  in 
general  politics,  and  bent  on  giving 
church  questions  a  turn  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  small  minority  of  “  Evan¬ 
gelicals,”  as  they  were  called,  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  proscribed  Liberals  in  sec¬ 
ular  politics.  The  leading  men  of  both 
parties  were  to  be  foimd  in  or  near  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

(4)  Shopkeepers  and  Artisans. — ^These, 
as  we  have  said,  were  by  no  means  separated 
by  any  social  barrier  from  the  preceding 
classes,  but  were  connected  with  them  by 
family  relationships,  and  often  also  by  in¬ 
telligence  and  education.  Booksellers 
and  printers  formed  a  considerable  item 
in  this  class. 

In  a  population  of  such  dimensions,  com¬ 
posed  as  we  have  described,  there  was 
necessarily  a  good  deal  of  leisure ;  and 
leisure  leads  to  sociability.  Edinburgh 
fifty  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  most  sociable 
towns  in  the  world.  By  that  time  “  so¬ 
ciety,”  in  the  conventional  sense,  Imd,  with 
a  few  lingering  exceptions,  shifted  itself 
out  of  the  old  town  into  the  new,  or  into 
the  suburbs ;  and  with  this  change  there 
had  been  a  considerable  change  of  man¬ 
ners.  Much  of  the  formality,  and  at  the 


same  time  much  of  the  coarsen^s,  of  an 
older  stage  of  Scottish  life,  had  l)N?n  civil¬ 
ized  away — the  absurd  etiquette  of  the 
old  dancing-assemblies,  for  examj)le,  and 
the  more  monstrous  exces-ses  of  hard 
drinking.  But  the  convivial  spirit,  and 
many  of  the  old  convivial  forms,  remain¬ 
ed.  Dinner  parties  were  frequent ;  and 
the  custom  of  “  toasts”  and  “  sentiments” 
by  the  guests  over  their  wine,  was  still  in 
fashion.  Lord  Cockbum’s  description  of 
these  dinner  parties  of  his  youth,  is  one  of 
the  best  passages  in  his  book.  But  it  is 
on  the  supper  parties  that  he  dwells  with 
most  evident  afiection.  There  were  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  supper  jMirties  :  the  oyster- 
supper  at  taverns,  the  bachelor  supper  in 
lodgings,  and  the  real  domestic  supper, 
to  which  both  sexes  were  invited ;  which 
last  Lord  Cockburn  vaunts  as  a  peculiar 
convivial  institution  of  Edinburgh,  worthy 
of  general  adoption.  In  short,  in  every 
form  and  way,  from  the  set  dinner  party, 
with  its  immense  consumption  of  claret,  in 
the  houses  of  the  more  wealthy  and  aris¬ 
tocratic,  to  the  homely  tea  parties  of  gen¬ 
tlewomen  of  moderate  means,  living  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  old  towTX,  or  in  fiats  in 
the  new  town,  and  the  roystering  suppers 
of  young  men,  where  the  defects  of  cooking 
were  made  up  by  the  good  humor  and  the 
whiskey  punch,  people  were  in  the  habit 
of  incessantly  meeting  together.  Lord 
Cockburn  mentions,  as  illustrative  of  these 
sociable  habits  of  Edinburgh,  continued 
to  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  fact  that 
from  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  1811,  he 
had  not  spent  above  one  evening  on  the 
average  in  every  month,  alone,  and  in  his 
own  house ;  that  is,  without  either  being 
out  as  a  guest,  or  having  friends  with  him 
at  home.  Even  Sydney  Smith,  though 
not  native  and  to  the  manner  bom,  and, 
with  his  English  tastes,  more  fastidious  in 
his  ideas  of  the  requisites  of  conviviality, 
retained  to  the  last  a  pleasant  recollection 
of  these  Edinburgh  hospitalities,  as  expe¬ 
rienced  by  him  during  his  stay  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  from  1797  to  1802.  “When  shall 
I  see  Scotland  again  ?”  he  says  in  one  of 
his  letters.  “  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
happy  days  passed  there,  amidst  odious 
smells,  barbarous  sounds,  bad  8up|)ers,  ex¬ 
cellent  hearts,  and  most  enlightened  and 
cultivated  understandings.” 

Sydney  Smith’s  allusion  to  “the  enlight¬ 
ened  and  cultivated  understandings,” 
whom  he  found  living  in  the  midst  of  such 
unsavory  physical  conditions,  suggests  the 
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mention  of  what  was,  all  in  all,  the  most  general  readiness  to  tell  and  to  hear  an- 
characteristic  feature  of  Edinburgh  society  ecdotes  and  stories,  the  fun  of  which  lies 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago — its  intellectual-  in  the  whole  series  of  conceptions  (often 
ism.  ComjMjsed  in  so  large  a  degree  of  too  local)  which  they  call  up,  rather  th.an 
learned  professions,  it  was  inevitable  that  j  in  any  sudden  flash  or  quip  at  the  close, 
there  should  be  more  of  intellectual  taste  At  all  events,  the  Scotch  like  their  tcut. 


th.*in  usual  in  the  community,  more  of  a 
habit  of  discussion,  more  play  and  variety 
in  the  choice  of  topics.  What  mattered 
it  that  many  of  the  most  intellectual  men 
and  women  gave  expression  to  their  ideas 
in  broad  Scotch  ?  Ideas  may  l)e  expressed 
in  broad  Scotch,  and  still  be  the  ideas  of 
cultivated  minds :  at  all  events,  it  was  so 
then  in  Edinburgh,  where  m.any  excellent 
lawyers,  professors,  and  medical  men  kept 
up  the  broad  Scotch  in  their  ordinary  con¬ 
versation,  though  the  majority  had  gone 
over  to  the  English  in  all  save  accent,  and 
some  were  sedulous  in  practising  Angli¬ 
cism  even  in  that.  But,  whether  the  dia¬ 
lect  was  English  or  Scotch,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  substantial  talk.  Tlie  so¬ 
ciety  was  as  intellectual  in  its  w^'  as  the 
best  contemporary  society  in  London ; 
with  the  addition  that  in  Edinburgh,  the 
intellectual  part  of  society  was  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole.  True, 
Syilney  Smith,  with  all  his  apjireci.ation  of 
the  excellence  of  the  conversation  th.at 
used  then  to  be  going  on  in  Edinburgh, 
had  several  complaints  against  it — as  that 
it  ran  too  much  to  that  species  of  jocosity, 
perfectly  torturing  to  an  Englishman,  which 
the  Scotch  themselves  csilledicMf/  and  also 
that  it  ran  too  much  to  disputation  and 
dialectics.  “  Their  only  idea  of  wit,”  says 
Sydney,  speaking  of  the  Scotch,  “  or  ra¬ 
ther  of  that  inferior  variety  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  talent  which  prevails  occasionally  in  the 
north,  and  whicn,  under  the  name  of  mit, 
is  so  infinitely  distressing  to  people  of 
good  taste,  is  laughing  immodenitely  at 
stilted  intervals.”  And  again :  “  They  are 
so  imbued  with  metaphysics,  that  they 
even  make  love  metaphysically :  I  over¬ 
heard  a  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance, 
at  a  dance  in  Edinburgh,  exclaim,  in  a 
sudden  pause  of  the  music :  ‘  What  you 
say,  my  lord,  is  very  true  of  love  in  the 
aibstrarf^  but’ — here  the  fiddlers  began 
fiddling  furiously,  and  the  rest  was  lost.” 
This  is  somewhat  unfair.  IFi/t,  in  its  way, 
is  a  goo«l  as  wit,  and  a  great  deal  heartier. 
As  practised  in  the  north,  it  corresjHinds 
more  with  what  is  properly  humor.  It 
consists  of  a  general  openness  to  the  hu¬ 
morous  view  of  things ;  a  general  disposi¬ 
tion  to  call  each  other  Tam  and  Sandy  ;  a 


and  find  it  far  more  satisfying  for  convivial 
purposes  than  English  wit.  As  for  the  dia¬ 
lectics,  there  i«,  perhajts,  too  much  of  that. 
Even  Emerson,  on  hLs  vdsit  to  Edinburgh  a 
few  years  ago,  found  too  much  of  it.  It 
arises,  doubtless,  in  part,  from  the  great 

Siredominance  of  the  lawyers  in  society, 
lut  wut  and  dialectics,  after  all,  make  a 
very  good  mixture ;  and  dashed  as  this 
mixture  is  and  always  has  been  in  E«lin- 
burgh  W'ith  higher  ingredients,  there  has 
been  no  town,  for  the  last  century,  of 
greater  deipnosophistic  capabilities,  all 
things  inclmled.  One  element  which  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  do  not  know  Edinburgh  al¬ 
ways  fancy  must  be  wanting  in  it,  never 
'  has  been  wanting.  Calvinistic  and  I*ro»- 
byterian  as  are  the  forms  of  the  place,  still 
as  are  all  the  pianos,  and  deserted  as 
are  the  streets  on  Sundays,  there  is  no 
want  of  intellectual  freedom  within  doors. 
Whether  from  the  presence  of  the  lawyers, 
and  the  relics  of  the  old  Scotch  baronage 
and  baronetage,  as  a  rival  element  to  the 
clergy,  or  from  this  in  conjunction  with 
other  causes,  there  has  always  been  in 
Edinburgh,  a  freer  undercurrent  of  specu¬ 
lative  opinion,  a  tougher  traditional  8cej>- 
ticism,  a  greater  latitude  of  jocosity  at 
things  clerical  an<l  Presbyterian,  than  in 
other  Scottish  towns.  From  the  early 

{•art  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Allan 
lams.ay.  Dr.  Pitcairn,  and  others,  did  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  clergy  in  behalf  of  theatrical 
entertainments  and  other  forms  of  the 
festive,  there  had  never  l>een  wanting  a 
strong  anti-clerical  and  even  free-thinking 
clique  in  Edinburgh  society  ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  century,  when  David  Hume 
and  Hugo  Arnot  were  alive,  no  city  in 
Britain  sheltered  such  a  quantity  of  cosy 
infidelity.  Of  hundreds  of  stories  illus¬ 
trative  of  this,  take  one  of  the  mildest. 
Pitc.aini,  going  about  the  streets  one  Sun¬ 
day,  was  obliged,  by  a  sudden  pelt  of  rain, 
to  take  refuge  in  a  place  he  was  not  often 
in — a  church.  The  audience  was  scanty  ; 
and  he  sat  down  m  a  j>ew  where  there  was 
only  another  sitter  besides — a  quiet,  grave¬ 
looking  countryman,  listening  to  the  ser¬ 
mon  with  a  foce  of  the  utmost  composure. 
The  preacher  was  very  emphatic ;  so 
much  so,  that  at  one  passage,  he  began 
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to  shed  tears  copiously,  and  to  use  his 
handkerchie£  Interested  in  this  as  a 
physiological  fiict,  for  which  he  could  not 
in  the  circumstances  see  any  suHicicnt 
cause,  Pitcairn  turned  to  the  countryman, 
and  asked  in  a  whisper,  “  What  the  deevil 
gars  the  man  greet  r  ”  “  Faith,”  said  the 

man,  slowly  turning  round,  “  ye  wad,  may¬ 
be,  greet  yoursel’,  if  ye  was  up  there,  and 
had  as  little  to  say.”  Pitcairn  was  the 
type  of  the  avowed  infidel,  of  which  class 
there  were  not  a  few,  whose  esoteric  talk 
when  they  met  together,  was  of  an  out- 
and-out  land ;  but  the  countryman  was 
the  type  of  a  still  more  numerous  class, 
who  kept  up  exterior  conformity,  but 
tested  all  shrewdly  enough  by  a  pretty 
tough  internal  humanity.  Indeed,  at  the 
close  of  the  last,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  a  kind  of  sturdy  scepti¬ 
cism,  (juite  distinct  fi'om  what  would  be 
called  infidelity,  was  common  throughout 
the  educated  classes  in  Edinbuigh.  Old 
gentlemen  who  went  duly  to  church,  kept 
their  iamilies  in  great  awe,  and  preserved 
much  etiquette  in  their  habits  towards 
each  other,  were  by  no  means  strait-laced 
in  their  beliefs  or  in  their  talk  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  a  later  period,  when  a  more  ferv'id 
religious  spirit  possessed  the  Scottish  cler¬ 
gy  themselves,  and  flamed  forth  in  more 
zealous  expositions  of  peculiar  Calvinistic 
doctrine  iiom  the  pulpit  than  had  been 
customary  in  the  days  of  Robertson  and 
Blair,  that  evangelical  orthodoxy  obtained 
in  Edinburgh  its  present  intimate  alliance 
with  social  respectability.  Moreover,  even 
those  who  were  then  indubitably  orthodox 
and  pious,  even  according  to  the  strictest 
sense,  were  pious  after  a  freer  fashion,  and 
with  a  far  greater  liberty  of  rhetoric  tlian 
would  now  be  allowable  consistently  with 
the  same  character.  There  is  no  point  on 
which  Lord  Cockbum  lays  more  stress 
than  on  this.  There  is  no  contrast,”  he 
says,  “  between  those  old  days  and  the 
present,  that  strikes  me  so  strongly  as  that 
suggested  by  the  difiTerences  in  religions 
observances,  not  so  much  by  the  world  in 
general,  as  by  deeply  relijpous  people.  I 
knew  the  habits  ot  the  religious  very  well, 
partly  through  the  piety  of  my  mother  and 
her  friends,  the  strict  religious  education 
of  her  children,  and  our  connection  with 
some  of  the  most  distingubhed  of  our 
devout  clergymen.  I  could  mention  many 
radices  of  our  old  pious,  which  would 
orrify  modem  zealots.  The  principles  and 
feelings  of  the  persons  commonly  called 


evangelical,  were  the  same  then  that 
they  are  now  ;  the  external  acts  hf-  which 
these  feelings  and  principles  were  former¬ 
ly  expressed,  were  materially  different.” 
Among  the  differences.  Lord  Cockbum 
mentions  in  particular  the  much  laxer 
style,  as  it  would  now  be  called,  in  which 
Sunday  was  observed  by  the  pious,  and 
even  by  the  pious  among  the  clergy. 
There  seems  also  to  have  been  more  free¬ 
dom  of  speech,  in  the  direction  of  what 
would  now  be  called  protane  allusion, 
among  the  admittedly  pious.  One  of  the 
gems  of  Lord  Cockbum’s  book  is  hLs  por¬ 
trait  of  the  venerable  old  lady,  the  clergy¬ 
man's  widow,  sitting  neatly  dressed  in  her 
hi^h-backed  leather  chair,  with  her  grand¬ 
children  round  her  ;  and,  when  one  of  her 
granddaughters,  in  reading  the  newspa]>er 
to  her,  stumbled  on  a  paragraph  to  the 
effect  that  the  reputation  of  a  certain  fair 
one  at  court  had  suffered  from  some  in¬ 
discreet  talk  of  the  Prince  of  W ales,  start¬ 
ing  up,  and  saying  with  an  indignant 
shake  of  her  shrivelled  fist — “  The  dawmed 
villain !  does  he  kiss  and  tell  ?  ”  There  were 
not  a  few  old  ladies  of  this  stamp  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  fifty  years  ago  ;  some  of  whom  sur¬ 
vived  fiir  into  the  present  century,  too  old 
to  part  with  their  peculiarities,  even  to 
please  the  clergy.  “Ye  speak,  sir,  as  if 
the  Bible  had  just  come  oot^”  said  one 
such  old  lady  who  lingered  long  in  Edin- 
burgli,  to  a  young  clergyman  who  was 
instructing  her  on  some  {>oint  of  Christian 
practice  on  which  she  was  disposed  to 
differ  from  him.  The  continuation  in  the 
society  of  Edinburgh  of  a  considerable 
number  of  such  free-speaking  gentlewomen 
of  the  old  Scottish  school,  and  of  as  many 
of  the  other  sex  using  a  still  rougher  rhet¬ 
oric,  imparted  a  flavor  of  picturesque  orig¬ 
inality  to  the  convivial  conversation  of 
the  place,  which  has  now  been  smoothed 
away.  Presided  over  by  such  seniors,  the 
young  educated  men  of  the  time  did  not 
stint  themselves  in  the  choice  or  the  range 
of  their  convivial  topics.  They  discussed 
everything  under  the  sun,  and  pretty 
freely.  Who  lias  not  heard  of  the  Specu¬ 
lative  Society  of  Edinburgh,  founded  in 
1764,  in  connection  with  the  University  ; 
and  which,  kept  up  from  that  time  to  this 
by  the  successive  generations  of  students, 
“  has,”  in  the  words  of  Lord  Cockbum, 
“  trained  more  young  men  to  public  spirit, 
talent,  and  liberal  mought,  than  all  the 
!  other  private  institutions  in  Scotland”  ? 
I  Sixty  years  ago  this  society  was  in  ail  its 
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glory,  discussing,  week  after  week,  as  its  cluster  were — David  Ilume,  (1711-1776,) 
minutes  inform  us,  such  topics  as  these  : —  I  known  as  a  philosophical  writer  since  the 
“Ought  any  permanent  support  to  be  I  year  1738,  and  who,  though  he  spent  a 
provided  for  the  i)oor  ?”  “  Ought  there  I  good  many  years  of  his  literary  life  in  Eng- 

to  be  an  established  reli^on  ?”  “Was  i  land  and  France,  was  for  the  last  twenty, 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.  justifiable  ?’’  j  and  these  the  most  busy  years  of  it,  a  resi- 
“  Should  the  slave-trade  be  abolished  ?”  dent  in  Edinburgh  ;  his  senior  and  survi- 
“  Has  the  belief  in  a  future  state  been  of ;  vor,  Henry  Home,  Lord  Karnes,  (1696- 
advantage  to  mankind,  or  is  it  ever  likely  to  j  1782,)  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
be  so  ?”  “  Is  it  for  the  interest  of  Britain  sessions,  still  remembered  for  the  contrast 

to  maintain  what  is  called  the  balance  of '  l>etween  the  coarse  Scotch  facetiousness  of 
Euroi>e  ?”  Here  surely  was  scepticism  his  maimers  as  a  man  and  his  philosophic 
enough  to  keep  thought  alive ;  and  that  fineness  as  a  writer  ;  the  learned  and  ec- 
such  questions,  discussed  not  only  in  the  j  centric  Buniet,  Lord  Monboddo,  (1714- 
S|>ecul.ati\'e,  but  in  other  minor  associa-  1799,)  also  a  judge  of  session,  at  whose 
tions  of  the  sjiine  sort,  .and  carried,  doubt-  Attic  suppers  in  the  old  town  all  the 
less,  also,  with  other  more  scientific  to|)ic8,  talent  and  beauty  of  Edinburgh  were  for 
into  private  society,  should  have  been  many  years  regularly  assembled ;  the 
ventilateil  at  all  in  Edinburgh  .at  th.at  day,  j  jKimpous  but  sensible  Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 
shows  th.at,  even  under  the  Dundas  des- ;  (1718-1799,)  professor  of  Belles  Lettres 
liotism,  there  was  no  lack  of  intellectual  in  the  University,  and  one  of  the  clergy- 
freedom.  men  of  the  city  ;  liis  more  celebrated  col¬ 

it  is  but  a  continuation  of  what  we  have  league,  Dr.  Ilobertson,  the  historian,  (1 722 
been  saying,  to  rem.ark  that,  fifty  or  sixty  -1793,)  principal  of  the  University,  and 
years  .ago,  Edinburgh  had  already  an  estab-  also  one  of  the  city  clergymen ;  the  minor 
lisheil  reputation  as  a  literary  metroiiolis.  historical  writers  and  antiquarians — Tyt- 
The  rise  of  the  literary  reputation  of  Edin-  ler,  of  Woodhouselee,  (1711-1792,)  Dr. 
burgh,  may  date,  for  all  except  antiqua- 1  Ilenrv,  (1718-1790,)  Lord  Hailes,  (1726- 
rian  puqioses,  from  the  time  when  ^Ul.an  i  1792d  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  (1724-1816,) 
Kainsay  set  up  his  circulating  library,  in  j  and  Dr.  Gilbert  Stuart,  (1742-1786  ;  )  the 
the  High-street,  and  supplied  the  lieges  .  poet,  John  Home,  author  of  the  tragedy 
furtively  with  novels,  plays,  and  song  of  “Douglas,”  (1722-1808,)  once  the 
books,  including  his  own  poems.  This  1  Rev.  Mr.  llome,  but  long  bereft  of  that 
was  .alK>ut  the  year  1725,  when  his  coun- j  title,  and  known  since  1779  as  a  retired 
tryman,  Thomson,  was  just  publishing  in  '  man  of  letters  in  Edinburgh  ;  the  illustri- 
London  the  first  portion  of  his  “Seasons.”  ^  ous  Adam  Smith,  (1723-1790,)  settled  in 
Tliomson  himself,  and  his  contemjioraries  Edinburgh  during  the  last  twenty  years 
or  immediate  successors.  Mallet,  Smollett,  ]  of  his  life  in  the  post  of  commissioner  of 
.Vnnstrong,  Mickle,  M.icpherson,  and  Fal-  customs  ;  the  hardly  less  illustrious  Du- 
coher,  all  nink  in  the  list  of  early  literary  I  gald  Stewart,  (1753-1828,)  elected  pro- 
Scots,  but  they  were  Scoti  extra  Scotiain  j  lessor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  as 
ntfetUett,  and  h^,  most  of  them,  but  an  in-  early  as  1774,  and  thence  transferred  in 
cidental  connection  with  Eidinbur^h.  The  1  1785  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy, 

INiets  Blair  and  Beattie,  the  philosopher  !  where  he  completed  his  lame  ;  and  lastly, 
leid,  and  the  theologian  ana  critic  Dr.  not  to  overburden  the  list,  the  novelist 
<Teorge  Campbell,  were  not  only  literary  and  essayist,  Henry  Mackenzie,  (1745- 
Scots,  but  literary  Scots  whose  lives  were  1831,)  an  acknowledged  literary  celebrity 
sjient  on  their  own  idde  of  the  T  weed ;  but,  ever  since  1771,  when  he  had  written  the 
with  the  exception  of  Blair,  none  of  them  “  Man  of  Feeling.”  In  a  class  by  himselli 
were  natives  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  Blair  unless  we  choose  to  associate  iiim  with 
dill  not  live  there.  After  Ramsay,  in  |  the  Creeches,  Smellies,  and  other  “  wuts” 
short,  the  early  literary  &me  of  Edinburgh  ;  of  a  lower  grade,  whose  acquaintance 
is  as.sociateil  with  the  names  of  a  cluster  j  Bums  made  in  his  leisure  hours  during  his 
of  men,  who,  bora  in  different  parts  of  i  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1786,  we  may  men- 
Sootland,  had,  from  various  chances,  taken  I  tion  Burns’s  immediate  predecessor  as  a 
U|»  their  abode  in  Edinburgh,  and  resided  j  poet  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  the  unfort u- 
there,  more  or  less  permanently,  dur-  iiate  Robert  Ferguson,  (1751-1774.)  He 
ing  the  latter  half  of  tne  eighteenth  cen-  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  hb  brief 
tury.  The  most  prominent  men  of  thb  I  life  was  squandered  in  its  taverns. 
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It  was  in  virtue  of  the  residence  in  it, 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  this  cluster  of  men — a  tolerably 
brilliant  cluster,  it  will  be  admitted — that 
the  Scottish  capital  first  assumed  that 
position  of  literary  rivalry  with  London, 
which  the  fame  of  Scott,  and  Jeffrey,  and 
Wilson  enabled  it  to  sustain  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  longer,  and  which  it  has  not 
et  wholly  given  up.  And  here  we  may 
e  permitted  a  remark,  parenthetically,  on 
a  subject  interesting  to  Scotchmen.  One 
of  the  most  frequent  questions  with  them 
is,  whether  Edinburgh  will  continue  to 
maintain  its  fame  as  a  literary  capital,  or 
whether  in  literature,  as  in  everything 
else,  the  tendency  is  to  absolute  centraliz¬ 
ation  in  London.  There  is  a  little  fact, 
involved  in  the  list  of  names  we  have 
given,  of  some  pertinence  in  relation  to 
this  inquiry.  Let  the  list  be  examined, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  hardly  one  of  the 
men  mentioned  in  it  as  having  begun  the 
literary  fame  of  Edinburgh,  was  profes¬ 
sionally  a  man  of  letters.  TTiey  were  all 
either  lawyers,  or  clergymen,  or  Univer¬ 
sity  professors,  or  retired  gentlemen  who 
had  posts  and  pensions.  Even  jwor  Fer- 
^usson,  the  poet,  made  his  living  as  copy- 
mg-clerk  to  a  lawyer.  In  this  respect, 
even  at  that  date,  the  literary  society  of 
Edinburgh  contrasts  wnth  that  of  London. 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  most  of  their  set 
were  w'riters  by  profession ;  and  it  was 
chiefly  by  such  professional  writers  that 
the  literary  reputation  of  London  was  then 
supported.  Nay,  whenever  a  Scotchman 
of  that  time  was  led  by  circumstances  to 
adopt  literature  as  a  profession,  it  will  be 
observed  that,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  migrated  into  England,  and 
attached  himself  to  the  skirts  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  world  of  London.  There  was  there  a 
literary  market^  whereas  in  Edinburgh 
there  were  merely  so  many  resident  citi¬ 
zens,  who  were  at  the  same  time  authors. 
Thomson,  Mallet,  Smollett,  Macpherson, 
and  many  other  Scots  of  less  note  con¬ 
nected  professionally  with  the  British  lit¬ 
erature  of  the  last  century,  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  London  as  their  proper  field. 
Hence  a  difference  between  the  literary  so¬ 
ciety  of  Edinburgh  and  that  of  London,  not 
indicated  in  the  mere  fact  that  the  one  city 
was  the  Scottish  and  the  other  the  English 
capital.  The  literary  society  of  Edinburgh 
did  consist  chiefly  of  authors  of  Scottish 
birth,  but  there  might  have  been  English¬ 
men  in  it  without  essentially  changing  its 


character ;  and,  on  the  other  Imnd,  the 
literary  society  of  London  includcf^  Scotch¬ 
men  and  Irishmen  as  well  as  Englishmen. 
The  difference,  therefore,  w'as  not  so  much 
that  the  one  society  consisted  of  Scottish 
and  the  other  of  English  elements.  It  w.as 
rather  that  the  one  consisted  of  men  inde¬ 
pendently  resident  in  the  place,  as  lawycsrs, 
clergymen,  and  the  like,  and  emplojung 
their  leisure  in  literature,  while  the  other 
consisted,  to  a  far  gre.ater  extent,  of  authors 
by  profession.  This  difference  is  alluded 
to  by  one  of  the  old  Edinburgh  set  itself, 
as  serving  to  account  for  what  he  consid¬ 
ered  the  greater  geniality  and  cordiality 
of  the  habits  of  that  set  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other,  w-hen  compared  with  the 
contemporary  habits  of  London  literarj’ 
society,  under  the  dogmatic  presidency  of 
Johnson.  “Free  and  cordial  communica¬ 
tion  of  sentiments,  the  natural  play  of 
good  humor,”  says  Henry  Mackenzie,  in 
his  memoir  of  his  friend  John  Home, 
“prevailed  among  the  circle  of  men  whom 
I  have  described.  It  was  very  different 
from  that  display  of  learning,  that  prize¬ 
fighting  of  wit,  which  distinguished  a 
literary  circle  of  our  sister  country,  of 
which  we  have  some  authentic  and  curious 
records.”  And  the  reason,  he  thinks,  lay 
in  the  different  constitution  of  the  two 
societies.  “  The  literary  circle  of  London 
was  a  sort  of  sect,  a  caste  separate  from 
the  ordinary  professions  and  habits  of 
common  life.  They  were  traders  in  talent 
and  learning,  and  brought,  like  other 
traders,  samples  of  their  goods  into  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  jealousy  of  competition  which 
prevented  their  enjoying,  as  much  as 
otherwise  they  might,  any  excellence  in 
their  competitors.”  There  is  some  truth 
in  this,  though  perhaps  too  strongly  stated; 
and  even  at  the  present  day  the  remark  is 
not  quite  inapplicable,  as  describing  a 
certain  difference  which  the  Edinburgh 
“  wuts”  think  they  see  betw*een  their  own 
convivial  habits  at  home,  and  those  of  the 
“wits”  they  meet  in  London.  A  more 
important  bearing  of  the  fact  under  notice, 
however,  is  its  bearing  on  the  centraliza¬ 
tion  question.  If  from  the  first,  and  at 
the  very  time  when  the  literary  reputation 
of  Edinburgh  was  at  its  height,  Edinburgh 
was  not  a  centre  of  profession^  literature, 
then  (notwithstanding  that  the  subsequent 
establishment  of  a  few  high-class  periodi¬ 
cals  in  the  city  has  generated  in  it  some¬ 
thing  of  the  professional  literary  element) 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  it  can  long  resist 
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the  tendency  which  threatens  to  centralize 
the  wliole  professional  literature  of  the 
country  in  London.  If,  indeed,  in  litera¬ 
ture  a.s  in  other  kinds  of  production,  the 
lujinufacture  might  be  carried  on  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  market,  the  tendency  might 
be  resisted ;  in  other  words,  authors  might 
live  in  Edinburgh  with  the  advantage  of 
its  quiet  and  economy,  and  still  the  pub¬ 
lishing  machinery  might  be  in  Loudon. 
In  literature,  however,  less  than  in  most 
trades,  is  such  an  arrangement  possible. 
But  let  not  Edinburgh  despair!  Unless 
there  is  also  an  irresistible  law  (which, 
surely,  there  is  not)  that  all  our  good 
literature  shall  ultimately  be  the  work  of 
men  pursuing  literature  as  a  professional 
craft,  and  sold,  soul  and  body,  to  the  ink- 
stand,  Edinburgh  may  see  all  its  publish¬ 
ing  ofiices  closed,  or  shifted  to  Patenios- 
ter-row,  and  still  be,  in  one  sense,  a  lite¬ 
rary  metropolis.  Only  let  it  still  have,  as 
hitherto,  a  suflicient  number  of  intellectual 
men  in  its  resident  jx)pulation,  distributed 
through  its  judgeships,  professorships,  and 
official  appointments,  or  in  some  way  or 
other  pennanently  connected  with  it,  and 
there  is  no  fear  but  that  books  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes  will  continue  to  burst  from  it  at 
proper  intervals,  of  a  kind  all  the  more 
valuable,  {»erhaps,  that  they  will  not  have 
been  made  to  order.  Scott  spoke  in  the 
spirit  of  some  such  theory  when  he  main¬ 
tained  that  every  man  ought  to  be  either 
a  laird  or  a  lawyer  before  being  an  author. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  sub¬ 
ject  :  It  will  enable  us  more  distinctly  to 
conceive  the  state  of  Edinburgh  society 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  if  we  enumerate 
the  more  important  of  the  individual  men, 
old  and  young,  who  then  figured  in  it.  In 
doing  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  on 
some  one  year,  at  which  to  take  our 
census.  For  various  reasons,  the  year 
1802  may  be  selected.  It  was  the  first 
year  of  the  short  peace,  or  “armed  truce,” 
which  intervened  between  the  two  wars 
with  France;  it  was  the  first  year,  also, 
of  that  short  and  perplexing  interregnum 
in  home  affairs,  when  Addington  was 
minister,  and  Pitt  and  Dundas  were  out 
of  office. 

Few  of  the  intellectual  chiefs  of  the 
former  generation  were  now  alive.  David 
Hume  and  the  poet  Fergusson  had  been 
dead  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century ; 
Kaines  and  Gilbert  Stuart  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Dr.  Henry,  Adam  Smith, 
the  famous  physician  Cullen,  Blacklock, 
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Lord  Hailes,  the  elder  Tytler  of  Wood- 
houselee,  and  Robertson  the  historian,  had 
been  removed  more  recently,  and  were 
still  remembered.  Fresher  still  was  the 
h>cal  recollection  of  Lord  Monboddo, 
Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  the  chemist  Black, 
whose  death  had  occurred  in  1799 — and 
of  such  minor  celebrities  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Macknight,  and  Dr.  Carlyle,  of  Inveresk. 
Of  nearly  all  these  men  Lord  Cockbum 
could  remember  something  —  either  as 
having  known  them  domestically  in  his 
boyhood,  or  as  having  watched  them 
taking  their  daily  walk  in  the  “Meadows;” 
and  it  was  one  of  the  gratifications  of  his 
after  life  to  think  that,  while  privileged  to 
live  into  the  splendors  of  a  new  age,  he 
had  been  bom  early  enough  to  see  the 
departing  skirts  of  the  old.  Some  rem¬ 
nants  of  the  old  age,  however,  did  survive 
as  connecting  links  between  it  and  the 
new.  Home,  the  author  of  “  Douglas,” 
was  yet  alive  in  1802,  an  infirm  veteran  of 
eighty,  with  fiashes  of  his  former  fire  in 
him,  and  vivid  recollections  of  the  High¬ 
land  Rebellion,  and  still,  in  a  moderate 
way,  capable  of  his  claret.  Another  sur¬ 
vivor  was  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  two  years 
the  junior  of  Horne,  but  with  fourteen 
years  of  life  still  before  him,  nursing  him¬ 
self  on  farinaceous  food,  milk,  and  water, 
but  with  his  house  hospitably  open  to 
guests.  Henry  Mackenzie,  the  “  Man  of 
Feeling,”  as  he  was  called,  but  as  shrewd 
a  man  of  the  world  as  there  was  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  was  another  of  the  veterans,  fifty- 
seven  years  old,  but  destined  to  reach  the 
age  of  eighty-six.  Then  there  was  Dugald 
Stewart,  verging  on  his  fiftieth  year,  and 
with  his  philosophic  reputation  still  on  the 
increase.  To  these  survivors  in  the  world 
of  philosophy  and  letters,  add,  as  notables 
in  the  department  of  science,  Robi.son  the 
professor  of  natural  philosophy,  and  Play- 
tair  the  professor  of  mathematics ;  and,  as 
the  ablest  remaining  specimens  of  the  old 
Edinburgh  clergy.  Dr.  John  Erskine  and 
Sir  Henry  Moncreiff. 

Passing  into  the  miscellaneous  society 
amid  which  these  men  moved,  and  which 
they  linked  intellectually  with  the  past, 
we  may  distribute  their  Edinburgh  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  year  1802  into  three 
categories:  (1)  The  Old  Worthies. — ^This 
category  includes  a  considerable  number 
of  surviving  citizens,  belonging,  by  their 
age,  habits,  and  costume,  to  the  same  past 
generation  as  the  distinguished  men  almve 
i  named  ;  and  many  of  them,  indeed,  older 
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than  the  younger  celebrities  of  that  list — 
such  as  Robison,  Playfair,  and  Dugald 
•Stewart.  Most  conspicuous  among  them 
were  the  old  dons  of  the  Parliament 
House,  of  some  of  whom  Lord  Cockburn 
gives  such  graphic  portraits.  The  awful 
Braxfield  was  dead  ;  hut  his  successor  on 
the  bench.  Lord  Kskgrove,  W'as  keeping 
the  Parliament  House  in  a  roar  with  the 
<laily  rumor  of  his  last  absurdities.  Of 
the  rest  of  the  fifteen  judge.s,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  for  their  talents  and  their  cha¬ 
racter,  were  the  Lord  President  Hay 
Campbell,  Lord  Glenlee,  Lord  Hermand, 
Lord  Meadowbank  the  first,  and  Lord 
Cullen.  After  Esky,  Hermand  was  the 
oddity  of  the  bench.  At  the  bar,  the 
witty  Harry  Erskine  and  Charles  Hay, 
afterwards  Lord  Newton,  might  be  rank¬ 
ed  among  the  older  men.  Coevals  of 
these  dons  of  the  Parliament  House.,  in 
other  ranks  of  society,  were  such  men  as 
Andrew  Dalzel,  the  professor  of  Greek, 
and  Dr.  Finlayson,  the  professor  of  logic, 
in  the  University  ;  the  simple-hearted  Dr. 
Adam,  rector  of  the  High  School;  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Struthers,  a  distinguished  preach¬ 
er  of  the  Secession  Church  ;  and  the  vete¬ 
ran  bookseller,  Creech.  (2)  The  MiddLe- 
affed  Men. — ^Taking  this  class  to  include 
all  who,  while  old  enough  to  have  obtain¬ 
ed  some  standing  in  life,  were  still  not 
past  their  maturity,  we  may  enumerate 
in  it  such  leading  members  of  the  bar  as 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Robert  Dundas  of 
Arniston,  Robert  Blair,  Charles  Hope, 
Adam  Gillies,  .John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  David 
Cathcart,  and  David  Boyle,  all  of  whom 
subsequently  rose  to  the  Bench ;  ^Malcolm 
Laing,  then  also  an  advocate,  but  subse¬ 
quently  known  better  as  an  antiquarian 
and  historian ;  James  (iibson,  writer  to 
the  Signet,  afterwards  Sir  James  Gibson 
Craig  ;  the  Presbyteri.an  clergyman  Dr. 
John  Inglis,  and  the  Rev.  Archibald  Ali¬ 
son  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church ;  in 
the  medical  profession.  Dr.  Andrew  Dun¬ 
can,  Dr.  James  Gregory,  and  Dr.  John 
Bell ;  and  among  miscellaneous  resident.s, 
Nasmyth  the  portrait  painter,  and  George 
Thomson,  the  correspondent  of  Bums.  (3) 
The  Young  T'ellowe. — Here  also,  the  bar 
had  the  prejionderance.  Reckoning  among 
the  juniors  at  the  bar  all  who  had  been 
called  subsequently  to  1790,  the  list  in¬ 
cludes  such  names  as  John  Maofarlan, 
Archibald  Fletcher,  Walter  Scott,  William 
Erskine,  Thom-as  Thomson,  George  Cran- 
btoun,  George  Joseph  Bell,  James  Gra- 


hame,  James  Moncreiff,  Fran^  Jeffrey, 
Francis  Homer,  J.  A.  Murray,  John  Rich¬ 
ardson,  Henry  Cockburn,  and  Henry 
Brougham.  Of  this  group  of  young  advo¬ 
cates,  all  afterwards  locally  eminent,  some 
had  already  revealed  the  qualities  which 
were  to  make  them  known  far  beyond  the 
recincts  of  the  Parliament  House.  Broug- 
am  was  about  the  youngest  of  them, 
being  then  only  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
but  he  W'as  the  recognized  dare-devil  of 
the  whole  set,  the  most  vehement  of  the 
orators  of  the  Speculative,  and  the  terror 
of  Old  Esky  on  the  southern  circuit.  “  That 
man  Broom  or  Broug-ham,”  said  the  Jus¬ 
tice,  “  is  the  torment  of  my  life.”  Older 
than  Brougham  by  a  year,  Horner  w'as 
already  a  leader  among  his  associates,  by 
the  solid  strength  and  integrity  of  his 
character.  Jeffrey  was  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year,  a  married  young  barrister,  waiting 
for  briefs.  Scott,  then  also  married  and 
and  pa.st  his  thirtieth  year,  was  more  com¬ 
fortably  settled  in  life;  he  was  Sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire,  had  some  practice  at  the  bar, 
and  had  already  some  literary  reputation, 
as  a  translator  of  German  poetry,  a  writer 
of  Scotch  ballads,  and  editor  of  the  Border 
Minstreley.  But  the  bar  did  not  mono- 
|)olize  all  the  young  talents.  Among  the 
hot>es  of  the  medical  profession  were  John 
Alien,  John  Thomson,  and  Thomas  Brown, 
the  future  metaphysician ;  Leyden,  the 
poet  and  linguist,  was  then  one  of  the  stars 
of  the  j)lace ;  and,  greater  still,  Thomas 
Campbell,  whose  “  Pleasures  of  Hojie”  had 
been  for  three  years  before  the  world,  was 
for  the  time  a  welcome  resident.  Nor 
was  a  sprinkling  of  English  residents  want¬ 
ing  to  exchange  ideas  with  so  many  fervid 
young  Scots,  and  banter  them  about  their 
prejudices.  Had  not  the  cultured  and 
philosophic  Lord  Webb  Seymour  chosen 
Edinburgh  as  a  place  of  permanent  resi¬ 
dence?  and  was  not  Sydney  Smith  livinp 
there  on  his  memorable  visit  ?  Finally,  if 
any  of  all  these  young  fellows  w'anted  to 
have  his  portrait  painted,  to  whom  would 
he  go  but  to  Raeburn  ?  and  if  he  wanted 
any  information  about  books  which  old 
Creech,  or  Miller,  or  Bell  and  Bradfute 
could  not  give  him,  from  whom  was  he  so 
likely  to  get  it  as  from  the  rising  and  am¬ 
bitious  young  bookseller,  Archibald  Con¬ 
stable  ? 

Looking  dowTi  in  fiincv  on  the  sea  of 
eighty  thousand  heads,  wliich  in  the  year 
1802  constituted  the  population  of  Edin¬ 
burgh — some  gray  W'ith  age,  many  wigged 
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and  powtlered,  and  many  more  wearinsj 
the  brown  or  lijjht  locks  of  natural  youtK 
— it  is  on  the  above-named  sixty  or  seven¬ 
ty  that  the  instructed  eye  now  rests  asthe 
most  conspicuous  in  the  crowd.  But  the 
instructed  eye  sees  something  more  than 
the  mere  mass  of  heads,  with  here  and 
there  one  of  the  conspicuous  sixty.  It 
sees  the  mass  swaying  to  and  fro,  here 
solid  and  stagn.ant,  there  discomposed  and 
in  motion,  and  the  conspicuous  heads  nn- 
eipially  <listributed  amid  the  wavering 
parts.  In  other  w’ords,  the  society  of 
Edinburgh  at  that  time,  like  every  other 
society  before  or  sincfe,  presented  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  of  a  society  divided  into  two 
parties — the  party  of  rest  or  conservation, 
and  the  party  of  change  or j»rogress.  The 
main  fact  in  the  history  of  Edinburgh  as  a 
community  at  that  time  was,  that  an  in¬ 
cessant  house-to-house  battle  was  going 
on  in  it  between  old  Scottish  Toryism  ami 
a  new  and  vigorous  Whiggism.  N  umeri- 
oally  the  Tories  were  immensely  in  the 
majority,  and  the  Whigs  were  but  fin 
small  projiortion.  But  it  is  not  by  the 
numerical  meiisure  in  such  cases  that  His¬ 
tory  judj^es  or  jKirtions  out  her  interest. 
The  |M)rtion  which  Is  largest  may  be  the 
lump,  and  that  which  is  smallest  the  leaven. 
So  it  was  most  peculiarly  in  Edinburgh  in 
the  second  year  of  this  century.  To  anv 
one  surveying  the  society  of  Edinburgh 
then,  with  something  of  that  knowledge 
lieforehand  which  we  now  possess,  two 
facts  would  have  seemed  very  significant 
— first,  that,  though  the  numeric^  major¬ 
ity  were  on  the  Tory  side,  most  of  the 
conspicuous  heads  were  on  the  Whi^  side ; 
and  secondly,  and  still  more  obviously, 
that,  of  these  conspicuous  heads,  the 
Whigs  j)ossesse<l  nearly  all  the  young 
ones.  If,  for  example,  of  the  veterans 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  Toryism  could 
claim  a  full  half,  including  the  potent  old 
‘chiefs  of  the  Parliament  .House,  yet  even 
of  these  a  goodly  few,  such  as  Erskine,  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  Play&ir,  and  old 
Dr.  Adam,  and  Sir  Henrj'  Moncreifi^  were 
Whigs  ;  if  among  the  middle-aged,  Tory¬ 
ism  was  equally  stroug,  yet  here  also 
Whiggism  could  count  its  representatives 
in  Gillies  and  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and  Malcolm 
Laiiig,  and  the  resolute  James  Gibson; 
and,  lastly,  if  still,  alter  surveying  these 
two  classes,  there  should  seem  to  be  any 
doubt  which  political  party  predominated 
intellectually,  it  was  oiily  iiecess.arj  to  de¬ 
scend  among  the  young  and  adolescent  to 
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see  that  among  them,  at  least,  Whiggism 
had  most  recruits.  Of  the  younger  men 
of  Edinburgh  then  entering  life,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  be  something  in  the 
world’s  eye,  Scott  alone,  remark  Lord 
Cockbum,  was  unmistakably  a  Tory.  The 
exception  is  certmnly  a  weighty  one  ;  but 
this  18  a  case  in  which  we  cannot  take  one 
Scott  as  an  offset  against  a  few  .Jeffreys, 
and  Homers,  and  Sydney  Smiths,  with 
Brougham,  and  Allen,  .and  Thomas  Brown, 
and  Tom  Campbell  to  boot. 

We  do  not  now  associate  Whiggism 
with  any  ideas  of  heroism.  Whiggism  now 
means  nothing  more  th.an  being  respect¬ 
able,  having  no  enthushusm,  being  a  little 
less  deferential  to  the  Church  than  Tories 
are  exjiected  to  be,  and  having  the  bi'st 
chance  of  all  vacant  places.  But  half  a 
century  ago  it  was  otherwise.  Whiggism 
.all  over  Britain,  but  especially  Scotch 
Whiggism,  required  some  courage,  some 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  in  its  adherents.  The 
actual  creed  of  the  Scotch  Whigs  was 
moderate  enough.  It  consisted  in  believ¬ 
ing  that  there  were  a  great  many  abuses 
in  the  Scotch  political  and  administrative 
system  which  might  be  remedie<l,  that  the 
people  ha<l  too  little  power  and  the  lairds 
too  much,  that  the  Revolution  in  France 
had  not  been  unmitigated  madness,  that 
at  any  rate  the  fear  of  its  influence  in  this 
country  had  been  monstrously  exagger¬ 
ated,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  jiolicy  ol 
Fox  and  his  assocLites  was  a  policy  to  be 
supported  in  preference  to  that  of  his  rival, 
Pitt.  The  creed,  we  say,  w.as  moderate  ; 
and,  besides,  it  was  undoubtedly  tnie. 
What  made  it  heroism  to  hold  it  was  the 
liersonal  consequences  which  it  involved — 
exclusion  from  all  share  in  public  patron¬ 
age,  and  even,  to  a  great  extent,  from 
popular  confidence  and  favor;  with  no 
jirospect  either  (for  who  could  tell  when 
George  HI.  would  die,  or  how  his  son 
might  act  when  he  came  to  the  throne  ?) 
that  this  state  of  things  would  soon  be 
changed  for  the  better.  That,  in  such 
circumstances,  so  many  men  in  Scotland, 
and  especially  so  many  men  of  the  legal 
profession,  should  have  maintaineil  the  ob¬ 
noxious  creed,  and  maintained  it  with  such 
tenacity  and  mutual  fidelity  in  spite  of  all 
temptation,  is  a  fact  of  which  Scotland 
may  be  proud.  As  a  body,  the  Scotch 
Whigs  of  fifty  years  ago  seem  to  have 
been  as  courageous  and  pure-minded  a  set 
of  men  as  there  were  in  the  kingdom. 
Theirs,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  was  “  the 
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substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  1 
of  things  not  seen.”  Most  creditable  of 
all,  perhaps,  was  the  persevering  Whiggism 
of  so  many  of  the  younger  men.  Beating 
their  heels  idly  in  a  particular  comer  of 
the  Parliament  House,  where  no  agents 
came  to  them  with  briefs,  and  whiling 
away  the  rest  of  their  time  with  essays 
and  debates  in  the  Speculative,  ambitious 
dreams  in  secret,  convivial  meeting  at 
each  other’s  lodgings,  and  eternal  jokes 
about  Esky,  these  light-hearted  young 
Whig  lawyers  had  not  even  that  sense  of 
social  consequence  to  support  them  which 
their  seniors,  on  the  same  side  of  politics, 
could  not  but  feel  as  an  inspiration.  They 
formed  a  little  band  by  themselves,  cher¬ 
ishing  their  Whiggism  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  even  visited  by  much  countenance 
from  their  Whig  seniors.  And  yet  upon 
them,  to  a  greater  extent  than  either  they 
or  their  seniors  were  aware,  depended  the 
future  history  of  Scotland. 

The  moving  force  in  Scottish  society  at 
that  time  was  consciously  possessed  by  the 
Whigs.  Tliough  by  far  the  smaller  party 
numerically,  t£^ng  all  Scotland  into  ac¬ 
count,  they  could  not  but  feel  that  they 
must  eventually  win  the  day.  The  great 
w'aut  of  the  party  hitherto  had  been  some 
voice  or  organ,  some  public  means  of  pro¬ 
claiming  in  common  the  views  which  they 
individually  entertained,  of  propagating 
these  views  in  new  quarters,  and  of  exhi¬ 
biting  them  again  and  again  in  contrast 
with  those  of  their  opponents.  No  such 
means  of  utterance  existed,  or  indeed 
seemed  to  be  thought  of.  The  senior 
Edinburgh  Whigs  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  dining  together  on  Fox’s  birthdajr,  on 
which  occasions  constables  were  stationed 
at  the  doors  to  take  down  the  names  of 
the  guests  as  they  entered ;  they  also  oc¬ 
casionally  fought  their  op^nents  on  a 
tem[)orary  local  question.  TTiis,  however, 
was  all ;  and  Scotch  Whiggism,  though 
existing  as  a  social  element,  had  no  organ¬ 
ization  and  no  flag.  The  year  1802 — the 
country  having  then  a  breathing-time  of 
peace,  and  Pitt  and  Dundas  being  out  of 
office — was  a  time  when  it  began  to  seem 
possible  to  supply  this  want.  “  Events,” 
says  Lord  Cockbum,  “  were  bringing  peo¬ 
ple  into  somewhat  better  humor.  Some¬ 
what  less  was  said  about  Jacobinism, 
though  still  too  much ;  and  sedition  had 
gone  out.  Napoleon’s  obvious  progress 
towards  military  despotism  opened  the 
eyes  of  those  who  used  to  see  nothing  but 


liberty  in  the  French  Revolution.  Instead 
of  Jacobinism,  Invasion  became  the  word:” 
In  short,  though  the  old  habits  and  all  the 
old  abuses  still  remained,  the  state  of  the 
public  mind  was  such  that  it  became  more  • 
easy  to  establish  a  means  for  publicly  at¬ 
tacking  them,  and  advocating  reform. 

Where  was  the  expected  demonstration 
to  come  from,  and  what  form  wiis  it  to 
take  ?  Where  in  Scotland  was  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  Scottish  Whiggism  to  be  first 
raised,  and  who  was  to  step  forth  as  the 
standard-bearer  ?  Tliere  v'os  a  man  who, 
had  he  lived  till  then,  might  have  been 
called  on  to  take  this  part,  or  might  have 
taken  it  himself  without  being  called  upon 
to  do  so.  In  all  Scotland,  at  the  very 
time,  some  six  or  eight  years  before,  when 
it  was  most  dangerous  to  be  a  Whig — 
when  to  be  too.  zealous  a  Whig,  unless 
one  were  powerfully  connected,  meant  to 
run  a  risk  of  trial  for  sedition — there  had 
not  been  a  more  daring  Whig  than  the 
poet  Bums.  True,  he  was  a  Whig,  as  he 
was  everything  else,  after  a  broad,  uncove¬ 
nanted  fashion  of  his  own,  which  did  not 
keep  faith  with  anv  of  the  current  defini¬ 
tions  of  what  W'higgism  ought  to  be; 
but,  for  all  that,  he  was,  and  he  called  him¬ 
self,  a  Scotch  Whig.  “Go  on,  sir,”  he 
writes  from  Dumfries,  in  the  end  of  1792, 
to  the  Whig,  or  rather  Whig-Radical 
editor  of  the  short-lived  Edhibitrrfh  Ga¬ 
zetteer,  to  which  he  had  become  a  sulv 
scriber ;  “  go  on,  and  lay  bare,  with  un¬ 
daunted  heart  and  steady  hand,  that 
horrid  mass  of  corruption  called  politics 
and  statecraft.  Dare  to  draw  in  their 
native  colors  those  ‘  calm-thinking  villains 
whom  no  faith  can  fire,’  whatever  be  the 
shibboleth  of  their  pretended  party.” 
This  is  Whiggism,  and  something  more  ; 
but  the  following  song,  written  at  the 
same  time,  or  not  long  after,  shows  that, 
all  in  all,  as  matters  then  stood,  it  pleased 
him  to  be  known  as  a  Whig : 

“Here’s  a  health  to  them  that’s  awa, 

Here’s  a  health  to  them  that’s  awa ; 

And  wha  winna  wish  guid  luck  to  our  cause. 
May  never  guid  luck  be  their  &’  I 
It’s  guid  to  be  merry  and  wise. 

It’s  guid  to  be  honest  and  true. 

It’s  guid  to  support  Caledonia’s  cause. 

And  bide  by  the  buflf  and  the  blue. 

“  Here’s  a  health  to  them  that’s  awa, 

Here’s  a  health  to  them  that’s  awa ; 

Here’s  a  health  to  Charlie,  the  chief  o’  the 
clan,  * 

Although  that  his  band  be  sma’  I 
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May  liberty  meet  wi’  success ! 

M-ay  prudence  protect  her  frac  evil  1 
May  tyrants  and  tyranny  tine  in  the  mist. 

And  wander  their  way  to  the  devil. 

“  Here’s  a  health  to  them  that’s  awa, 

Here’s  a  health  to  them  that’s  awa  ; 

Here’s  a  health  to  Tammie,  the  Norland  laddie, 
That  lives  at  the  lug  o’  the  law  I 
Here’t  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read, 

Here’s  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write ! 

There’s  nanc  ever  feared  tliat  the  truth  should 
be  heard, 

But  them  wham  the  truth  would  indict” 

Had  Bums  lived,  who  knows  to  what 
his  j>olitics  might  have  led  him  ?  In  1802, 
he  would  have  been  still  only  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year;  and  what  fate  more  likely 
for  him,  had  destiny  added  these  six  years 
to  his  life,  than  that,  deprived  of  his  gaug- 
ership,  or  throwing  it  up,  he  should  have 
left  Dumfries  for  Edinburgh,  and  asso¬ 
ciating  himself  there  with  the  many  who 
would  have  welcomed  him,  and  with 
whom,  whatever  their  rank,  there  was  no 
fear  that  his  relations  would  have  ever 
been  other  than  those  of  perfect  ec^uality, 
he  should  have  lived  publicly  by  his  jien, 
as  the  editor,  mayhap,  of  a  Whig  news¬ 
paper?  And  if  so,  who  can  doubt  that 

Iirose  also  would  have  become  easy  to 
lim ;  that  he  would  have  been  a  power 
among  the  Scottish  Whigs,  and  that  his  I 
influence  would  have  been  felt  by  them  | 
and  the  nation  ?  Ah !  and  living  on  | 
through  all  their  struggle.s,  he  would  still  j 
have  been  but  seventy-three  years  of  age 
at  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and,  in 
gratitude  to  him  as  a  veteran  Whig  and 
ex-editor  who  had  done  so  much,  might 
not  his  fellow-citizens  at  last  have  returned 
him  to  Parliament  as  the  senior  colleague 
of  young  Macaulay  ?  This  career,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  to  be  his!  lie  died  in 
1796,  a  broken-down  exciseman,  in  Dum¬ 
fries  ;  he  was  to  be  remembered  only  as 
the  Scottish  bard,  cut  off  in  his  black- 
haired  prime. 

The  standard  which  Bums  might  have 
rmsed,  was  raised  by  the  young  Whigs  of 
Edinburgh.  It  was  in  Jeffrey’s  humble 
domicile,  in  an  upper  story  in  one  of  the 
houses  of  Buccleugh-place,  that,  on  one 
memo  Able  day  of  the  jrear  1802,  Sydney^ 
Smith  first  started  the  idea  of  a  new  peri¬ 
odical  of  literature  and  politics,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  quarterly,  and  kept  up  by  contribu¬ 
tions  from  the  teeming  minds  of  the 
Speculative.  No  sooner  said  than  done : 


Constable  at  once  undertook  the  publica¬ 
tion  ;  and,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1802, 
the  first  number  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Re- 
view'''  saw  the  light.  For  the  first  num¬ 
ber  or  two  the  editorship  was  a  joint-stock 
work  of  Smith,  Jeffrey,  Homer,  Broug. 

I  ham,  and  a  few  others.  Smith  ofiiciating  in 
chief;  but.  Smith  returning  to  London 
soon  afterwards,  the  management  devolved 
!  exclusively  on  Jeffrey. 

!  The  establishment  of  the  “  Edinbtirgh 
,  ReAuew,"  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the 
1  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history,  not 
I  only  of  Scottish,  but  also  of  British  poli- 
j  tics.  For  a  while,  indeed,  it  was  rather 
1  as  a  power  in  the  genersil  thought  and 
j  literature  of  the  country,  than  as  a  direct 
force  in  politics,  that  the  new  organ  made 
itself  felt.  For  its  success  in  the  latter 
function,  the  time  was  not  very  propitious. 
War  was  again  declared  against  France, 
(1803 ;)  the  Addington  ministry  came  to  an 
end,  (1804  ;)  Pitt  andDundas  returned  to 
office,  the  latter  with  his  new  title  of  Lord 
i  Melville ;  the  Scottish  Tories,  seeing  their 
favorite  once  more  in  power,  settled  back 
solidly  into  their  old  allegiance ;  the 
island,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  Tories 
and  Whigs  included,  was  in  a  ferment  of 
volunteering  and  drilling ;  hourly  in  dread 
of  a  French  invasion,  people  were  in  no 
mood  to  listen  to  Whig  distinctions  and 
proposals;  and  a  Whig  admiral,  in  win¬ 
ning  for  his  country  the  glory,  willingly 
bequeathed  to  a  Tory  government  the 
usufruct,  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  Still, 
an  influence  of  disaffection  to  Tory  rule 
was  at  work,  and  in  due  time  there  came 
a  change.  The  death  of  Pitt,  (January, 
1806,)  at  the  very  time  when  his  govern¬ 
ment  was  tottering  under  the  blow  given 
to  it  by  the  proceedings  instituted  against 
his  friend  and  colleague.  Lord  Melville, 
on  a  charge  of  embeialement,  acted  with 
I  shattering  effect  on  all  established  party 
arrangements ;  and  equally  to  their  own 
surprise  and  that  of  the  country,  the 
Whigs,  for  the  first  time  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  all  except  the  very  old,  found  them¬ 
selves  in  office.  The  fiict  of  a  Whig  min¬ 
istry  was  startling  enough,  even  had  there 
been  no  acts  to  correspond.  But,  during 
the  thirteen  months  ot  the  Fox  and  Gren¬ 
ville  ministry,  (Jan.,  1806, to  March,  1807,) 

I  there  were  acts  to  correspond.  As  places 
j  fell  vacant,  Whigs  were  appointed  to 
'  them  ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  open  ne- 
j  gotiations  for  peace  with  Napoleon ; 
I  measures  of  domestic  reform  were  intro- 
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duced  into  Parliament ;  and,  more  signifi-  ’ 
cant  of  Whig  domination  than  all  besides, 
Melville’s  fall  as  a  minister  was  followed 
m)  by  his  impeachment  and  public  trial. 
To  the  Scotch  Tories  it  was  as  if  chaos 
had  come  again.  Could  they  have  fore¬ 
seen  that  the  crisis  was  to  be  so  short,  and 
that  w'hen,  weakened  by  the  death  of 
Fox,  the  Whigs  had  once  more  resumed 
their  accustomed  place  as  a  minority  in 
opposition,  another  quarter  of  a  century 
of  uninterrupted  Tory  administration  for 
Britain  and  of  a  modified  Dundas  rule  in 
Scotland  was  to  intervene  before  they 
should  again  rise  into  power,  it  is  possible 
that  the  consternation  would  have  been 
less.  But  this  at  the  time  could  hardly 
have  been  anticipated.  The  accession  of 
the  Whigs  to  power,  and  their  retention 
of  it  during  a  whole  year,  were  like  a  rude 
awakening  to  men  who  had  been  asleep  ; 
and  from  that  moment  Toryism  had  dis¬ 
turbed  dreams. 

In  no  city  of  the  empire  was  the  crisis 
of  1806  felt  more  powerfully  than  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  As  was  natural,  the  mere  lapse  of 
time,  independently  of  the  special  events 
that  had  been  happening,  had  produced 
some  changes.  Of  the  seniors,  both  of 
the  Whig  and  of  the  Tory  party,  whom 
we  enumerated  as  alive  in  the  year  1 802, 
some  had  been  removed  by  death ;  and 
those  who  in  1802  had  occupied  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  juniors,  found  themselves  promot¬ 
ed,  in  consequence,  to  higher  places  in 
their  respective  parties,  and  to  a  more 
active  concern  in  whatever  was  going  on. 
Among  the  Tories  of  the  Parliament 
House,  the  most  active  heads  were  Dun¬ 
das  of  Arniston,  now  Lord  Chief  Baron  ; 
Hope,  now  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  in  the , 
{»lace  of  old  Eskgrove ;  and  Blair,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  President ;  but  among  the 
younger  men  who  acted  with  them,  there 
was  no  one  whose  name  stood  higher,  or 
whose  Torjusm  was  more  enthusiastic, 
than  Scott.  During  the  four  years  which 
hail  elajised  since  1802,  his  literary  reputa¬ 
tion  had  been  gradually  rising ;  and  the 
recent  publication  of  his  “  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel”  had  given  him  a  rank 
among  the  most  popular  jioets  of  his  age, 
and  taught  his  countrymen,  for  the  first 
time,  the  true  nature  and  measure  of  his 
genius.  His  literary  celebrity  had  not 
been  wthout  its  effect  on  his  worldly  cir- 
(•um.stances;  for,  besides  retaining  his 
sheriffship,  he  was  now  settled  for  life  in 
the  clerkship  of  the  Court  of  Session. 


Very  similar  to  the  position  which  Scott 
thus  held  among  the  Edinburgh  Tories, 
was  the  position  which  Jeffrey  held  among 
the  Edinburgh  Whigs.  The  active  heads 
of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Parliament 
House  were  such  seniors  as  Harry  Erskine, 
John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  and  Adam  Gillies. 
On  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office, 
Enskine  had  been  restored  to  his  old  place 
as  Lord  Advocate,  Clerk  had  been  made 
Solicitor-General,  and  Hay,  another  of  the 
older  set  of  Whig  lawyers,  had  been  rais¬ 
ed  to  the  bench.  But,  under  these  men, 

J effrey  was  now  a  person  of  far  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  he  luid  been  in  1802.  Then 
he  was  only  a  rising  junior  of  that  set  of 
independent  young  Whigs  whom  their 
elders  were  dis|)osed  rather  to  slight  than 
to  encourage ;  but  his  rapidly  increasing 
distinction  at  the  bar,  not  to  speak  of  the 
distinction  accruing  to  him  from  the  fame 
of  the  had  broken  down  the 

reserve  of  his  seniors,  and  compelled  them 
to  yield  him  his  due.  Had  Horner  and 
Brougham  remained  in  Edinburgh,  they 
and  Jeffrey’  together  might  have  formed  a 
kind  of  triumvirate,  dividing  among  them 
the  increased  consideration  which  was  now 
accorded  to  the  younger  portion  of  the 
Whig  bar.  But  Horner  and  Brougham, 
as  well  as  Allen  and  others  of  the  little 
band  of  1802,  had  by  this  time  left  Edin¬ 
burgh  for  the  wider  field  of  London,  keep¬ 
ing  up  their  connection  with  Edinburgh 
chiefly  by  correspondence  and  by  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  ‘‘  Review  /”  and,  as  Cock- 
bum  and  Murray  had  not  yet  attained 
such  a  standing  at  the  bar  as  Jeffrey, 
there  was  no  doubt  as  to  his  individual 
supremacy  among  the  younger  resident 
Whigs. 

Scott  and  Jeffrey — these  names  repre¬ 
sent,  therefore,  the  heartiest  Toryism  of 
Scotland,  and  its  most  hopeful  and  opin- 
ionative  Whiggism,  as  they  stood  related 
to  each  other  in  Edinburgh  society  in  the 
jrear  1 806.  Remembering  this,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  well-known  portraits  of  the  two 
men,  as  they  then  were,  before  u.s,  we  can 
reatl,  with  a  new  sense  of  its  significance, 
a  little  anecdote  recorded  for  us  by  Lock¬ 
hart  : 

“  Scott’s  Tory  feelings  appear  to  hare  been 
kept  in  a  very  excited  state  during  the  whole  of 
the  short  reign  of  the  Whigs.  He  then,  for  the 
first  time,  mingled  keenly  in  the  details  of  coun¬ 
ty  politics ;  canvassed  electors ;  harangued  meet¬ 
ings  ;  and,  in  a  word,  made  himself  conspicuous 
as  a  leading  instrument  of  his  party.  But  he 
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waH,  ia  truth,  earnest  and  serious  in  his  belief 
that  the  new  rulers  of  the  country  were  dispos¬ 
ed  to  abolish  many  of  its  most  valuable  institu¬ 
tions;  and  he  regarded  with  special  jealousy 
certain  schemes  of  innovation  with  respect  to  j 
the  courts  of  law  and  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  crown-offi¬ 
cers  for  Scotland.  At  a  debate  of  the  Faculty  I 
of  .\dvocates  on  some  of  these  propositions,  he  j 
made  a  speech  much  longer  than  he  had  ever  i 
before  delivered  in  that  assembly ;  and  several  | 
who  heard  it  have  assured  me  that  it  had  a  flow  j 
and  energy  of  eloquence  for  which  those  who  ^ 
knew  him  best  were  quite  unprepared.  When  j 
the  meeting  broke  up,  ho  walked  across  the  I 
Mound,  on  his  way  to  Castle-street,  between  Mr.  | 
Jeffrey  and  another  of  his  reforming  friends,  | 
who  complimented  him  on  the  rhetorical  powers  ! 
he  had  been  displaying,  and  would  willingly  i 
have  treated  the  subject-matter  of  the  discussion 
playfully.  But  his  feeling  had  been  moved  to 
an  extent  far  beyond  their  apprehension.  He  ' 
exclaimed,  ‘No,  no — ’tis  no  laughing  matter;  ' 
little  by  little,  whatever  your  wishes  may  be,  | 
you  will  destroy  and  undermine,  until 
of  what  makes  Scotland  Scotland  shall 
And,  so  saying,  he  turned  round  to  conceal  his 
agitation — but  not  until  Mr.  Jeffrey  saw  tears  ■ 
gushing  down  his  cheek  —  resting  his  head 
until  he  recovered  himselfl  on  the  wall  of  the 
Mound.”  ■ 


Dthin^ 


not 
remain.' 


Edinburgh  fifty  years  aejo,  is  painted 
for  us  in  that  incident.  Of  the  two  men 
seen  in  it,  standing  together  on  the  Mound 
under  the  tall  clump  of  old  houses,  which 
still  on  that  spot  arrests  the  eye  of  the 
visitor,  the  stalwart  fair-haired  one,  rest¬ 
ing  his  head  on  the  wall  to  conceal  his 
tears,  is  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  past ; 
his  less  moved  companion,  of  smaller 
stature,  with  dark  acute  fc;.tures  and 
piercinij  hazel  eyes,  is  the  confident  sjiirit 
of  the  Scottish  future.  There  was,  indeed, 
one  element  of  the  Scottish  future  of  that 
day,  not  represented  in  Jeffrey,  and  not 
logically  involved  in  any  existing  form 
of  Scotch  Whiggism.  This  was  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  revived  Evangelical  theology,  the 
effects  of  w'hich  on  the  national  character 
and  national  polity  of  Scotland  during 
the  last  forty  years,  have  been  at  once  so 
powerful  and  so  singular.  But  this  was 
a  manifestation  of  later  date,  which  even 
the  closest  observer  of  1806  could  hardly 
have  anticipated.  The  tradition  existed 
in  Sir  Henry  Moncreift',  but  the  new  deve¬ 
lopment  came  wnth  Andrew  Thomson  and 
Chalmers. 


From  Chamben't  JoaraaL 
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PKBaONAL  CHABACTEB. 

Thebe  is  a  very  interesting  variety  of 
the  human  race  which  may  be  distinct¬ 
ively  designated  the  “  big-brained.”  In¬ 
dividuals  who  belong  to  tins  variety, 
work,  not  because  they  have  some  object 
to  accomplish,  but  because  they  cannot 
help  themselves.  They  are  annoyed,  ra¬ 
ther  than  otherwise,  if  asked  to  take 
stock,  or  cast  up  an  account  of  their  gains. 
Like  huge  water-wheels,  they  move  slowly 
and  relentlessly,  and  are  never  caught 
flitting  about  out  of  their  normal  beat  and 
pace ;  you  never  see  them  basking  on 


green  banks  among  flowers,  or  hear  them 
w’histling  in  the  sunshine  with  their  hands 
in  their  pockets :  if  they  take  any  kind  of 
recreation,  it  is  in  some  dream-land,  to 
which  other  mortals  cannot  follow  them. 
Ambition  exercises  no  power  over  them, 
and  wealth  is  for  them  devoid  of  all  charm: 
if  you  give  them  money,  they  put  it  into 
a  box  by  an  ojien  window,  and  dispense  it 
by  handfuls  to  the  first  comers.  They 
make  trusty  and  taitliful  servants  of  their 
senses,  and  are  never  capriciously  led  by 
tlieir  agency.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
themselves,  in  the  main,  the  slaves  of  a 
very  ruthless  tyrant,  who  rules  over  their 
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lives  with  despotic  sway.  Large  hemi¬ 
spherical  nerve-masses,  that  dwell  just 
behind  their  foreheads,  drive  them  un¬ 
ceasingly,  and  deprive  them,  for  the  most 

fart,  of  the  chief  privileges  of  freedom, 
n  short,  they  are,  as  it  were,  brain-ridden^ 
and  have  to  follow  obediently  the  path 
that  is  indicated  by  the  guiding-rein. 

The  personal  character  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  possesses  a  peculiar  attractive¬ 
ness,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the 
substantial  benefits  the  illustrious  philoso- 
j)her  has  bequeathed  to  mankind,  on 
account  of  its  fumislyng  one  of  the  purest 
exemplifications  of  humanity  in  its  “  big- 
brained”  phase.  The  listener  never 
grows  weary  of  lioaring  about  this  large-  i 
headed  sage  and  his  doings.  It  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  contemplate  him  losing  his  dinner 
in  his  “  fluxions,”  and  losing  himself  in  his 
“  binomial  ”  maze.  It  is  felt  to  be  some¬ 
what  hard  to  have  to  give  up  the  dog  “Dia¬ 
mond  ”  as  a  myth,  upon  the  ground  that 
neither  purring  pass  nor  sprightly  poodle 
was  allowed  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  thought-hallowed  rooms  ;  but  the  sacri¬ 
fice  is  made  with  a  very  good  grace,  so  soon 
as  it  is  understood  that  new  lights  are  to 
be  reflected  upon  the  personality  of  the 
recluse  out  of  the  selfsame  documents 
that  upset  the  old  story.  The  third 
edition  of  the  Principin  was  printed 
during  Sir  Isaac  Nevrton’s  lifetime,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  talented  young 
Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy  of  the 
day ;  and  the  correspondence  that  pas-sed 
between  the  author  and  the  editor  on  the 
occasion  was  carefully  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
be  only  recently  disinterred.  Other 
valuable  letters  have  also  been  of  late 
drawn  from  various  sources,  and  Sir 
David  Brewster  has  availed  himself  of  all 
these  in  the  preparation  of  a  work,  en¬ 
titled  Memoirs  of  the  Life,,  Writings,,  and 
Discoveries  oftiir  Isaac  Newton,,  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  has  the  high  merit  of 
fiirnishing  many  more  particulars  regard¬ 
ing  the  philosopher  than  any  sketch  that 
has  ever  been  printed  before. 

It  appears  that  on  Christmas-day,  1642, 
a  weak  and  puny  infant  was  brought  pre¬ 
maturely  into  the  world,  in  a  farmhouse 
within  six  miles  of  Grantham,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire.  Great  alarm  was  felt  at  the  time 
for  the  life  of  the  frail  “Neogilos”  by 
the  attendants  and  friends ;  but  it 
managed  to  keep  hold  of  “  the  stage  ” 
upon  which  it  had  been  thus  inauspicious- 


ly  introduced  ;  and,  by  dint  of  crying  and 
sleeping,  at  length  established  a  claim  to 
have  a  rdle  allotted  to  it  there.  At  first 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  altogether  clear 
what  the  part  should  be  ;  for  its  father — 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  possession  of 
an  estate  worth  some  trifling  forty  or 
fifty  pounds  a  vear — only  a  little  more 
than  a  year  before  had  taken  to  him¬ 
self  a  wife  with  another  farm  of  fifty 
jKuinds  a  year  of  her  own,  and  had  then 
died,  leaving  his  widow  to  do  the  best  she 
could  for  the  offspring  that  was  about  to 
present  itself,  ujion  the  produce  of  the 
two  fiirms. 

The  estate  on  which  Isaac  Newton  was 
born,  although  of  such  small  absolute 
value,  possessed  the  dignity  of  manorial 
rights;  under  the  designation  of  Wools- 
thorpe,  it  ranked  as  a  dependent  hamlet 
of  the  village  of  Colsterw’orth,  Here,  for 
three  years,  the  widow  made  the  best 
struggle  she  could,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  seems  to  have  been  persuaded 
to  accept  the  addresses  and  the  hand  of 
the  clergyman  of  a  neighboring  parish, 
the  Rev.  Barnabas  Smith,  of  North 
Witham.  When  she  left  Woolsthorpe 
for  her  new  abode,  the  mother  of  her  first 
husband  came  to  the  manor-house,  to  take 
charge  of  its  infantile  heir.  The  good  old 
grandmother  apiK'ars  to  have  been  skilled 
in  nurst'-craft,  for  the  sickly  child,  under 
her  judicious  management,  soon  acquired 
vigor  enough  to  be  trusted  at  the  schools 
of  two  of  the  neighboring  villages.  In 
these  humble  academies,  the  intellect  that 
was  to  fiithom  the  great  physical  mystery 
of  the  universe,  and  that  was  to  stretcn 
forth  coequal  with  its  span,  took  its  first 
leasons  in  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
Scarcely  anything  is  on  record  regarding 
this  period  of  Newton’s  life.  He  had  not 
then  begun  to  write  his  own  unconscious 
memoirs,  and  no  one  else,  excepting  per¬ 
haps  the  fond  old  grandmother,  thought 
enough  about  him  to  have  anj’thing  to 
note.  Fancy,  nevertheless,  can  supply 
the  deficiency,  and  see  the  heavy-browed, 
“  big-brained  ”  lad  sitting  listlessly  and 
dreamily,  with  pale  face,  broad  shoulders, 
and  deep,  speculative  eyes,  amidst  his 
companions,  wondering  at  life,  whilst  they 
were  enjoying  it,  and  calmly  abiding  his 
time  upon  the  confines  of  the  vast  mathe¬ 
matical  Charybdis  that  was  to  have  him 
in  its  whirlpools  by-and-by. 

In  the  next  scene  of  the  drama,  Isaac 
Newton  apjKjars  in  a  garret  of  an  old 
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house  at  Grantham.  There  are  rou"h, '  came  home  to  Woolsthorpe  with  three 
bohl  (Iraunngs  on  paper  pinned  up  on  the  children,  a  half-brother  and  two  halt-sisters, 
walls;  there  are  antiquated  treatises  on  '  and  he  was  recalled  at  once  from  Grant- 
the  mech.anical  sciences  lying  in  the  room  ;  ham  school  to  manage  the  farm,  and  be 
and  there  are  rudely-finished  working-  their  companion.  After  a  fair  trial,  it  w'as, 
models  of  water-mills  and  other  odd  con-  however,  discovered  that  there  was  very 
trivances — one  intended  to  measure  time  ,  little  chance  of  either  bullocks  or  fields 


by  the  dripping  of  water ;  and  another, 
an  embryo  sun-dial,  that  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  holidays,  and  erecte<l  jtt 
Woolsthorpe.  Newton  is  now  fifteen 
years  old,  and  has  been  attending  the 
classes  of  the  grammar-school  at  Grantham 
for  three  years.  The  revenues  of  Wools¬ 
thorpe  and  of  the  maternal  farm  of 
Sewsteme,  have  been  laid  under  contribu¬ 
tion,  the  proceeds  being  probably  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  kindness  of  the  incumVnt 
of  North  Witham,  and  the  scholar  lodges 
in  an  apartment,  in  the  upper  story,  of  an 
apothecary  of  the  town. 

In  the  apothecary’s  garret  at  Grant¬ 
ham,  an  apparition  of  flesh  and  blood 
presents  itself,  amidst  the  models  and 
<lrawings.  A  cert.ain  Mistress  Storey,  a 
relative  of  the  master  of  the  house,  aged 
twelve  years,  ami  with  a  very  pretty  face 
and  comely  person  of  her  own,  haunts  the 
room.  The  substantial  phantom  seems, 
however,  to  have  no  terrors  for  the 
future  plnlosopher;  on  the  contrarj',  its 
presence  appears  to  have  communicated 
a  certain  degree  of  fascination  to  the 
humble  room,  even  after  the  models  and 
drawings  had  ceased  to  have  any  legiti¬ 
mate  right  there,  in  consequence  of  the 
studious  tenant  having  been  rec.alled 
home  from  the  grammar-school.  A  year 
or  two  subsequently,  when  Newton  came 
to  Grantham  from  Woolsthorpe,  M’ith  an 
old  servant,  to  transact  farming  business 
in  the  market  town,  he  was  often  found  in 
the  old  garret,  following  old  pursuits, 
when  he  was  presumed  to  be  among*  the 
farmers  in  the  com  market,  fitting  himself 
for  new  ones.  It  would  be  a  curious 
question,  could  it  be  determined,  whether 
the  clepsydrae  and  mechanics,  or  Mistress 
Storey,  exercised  the  greater  influence 
over  the  agricultural  truant  in  those 
voting  days.  However  this  may  have 
been,  there  is  no  doubt  which  ultimately 
was  the  victrix,  for  the  pretty  face  dis- 
appe.ars  entirely  from  the  scene.  Big- 
brainedness,  when  in  the  highest  phase  of 
perfection,  tolerates  no  mistress  as  a  sharer 
in  its  reign. 

When  N ewton  w.as  fifteen  years  old,  his 
stepfather,  Mr.  Smith,  died,  and  his  mother 


attaining  to  any  improvement  of  condition 
through  his  superintendence ;  and,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  judicious  advice  of  a 
maternal  uncle,  the  b<iy  was  sent  back  to 
Grantham  to  conqdete  his  preparation  for 
the  scholarly  life  of  college. 

The  year  1661  found  Newton  matriculat¬ 
ed  as  a  sizar  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
but  very  little  is  known  of  his  proceedings 
at  this  period.  He  proved  to  be  already 
an  adept  in  the  principles  of  logic,  and 
was  set  to  rea«l  Kepler’s  book  on  optics 
with  a  class  ;  but  the  tutor  observed  that 
he  had  thoroughly  mastered  the  treatise 
by  the  time  his  companions  had  got  fiiirly 
launched  in  the  preliminar}'  chapters. 
Paying  a  chance  visit  to  Stourbridge  fair, 
he  purchased  an  old  work  on  judicial  as¬ 
tronomy  ;  unable,  however,  to  understand 
this  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
processes  of  mathematical  reasoning,  he 
was  led  to  attack  Euclid’s  treatise  on  the 
elements  of  the  science.  Tliis  seemed  to 
him  so  tedious,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  great  geometer’s  demonstrations, 
that  he  managed  to  devise  shorter  routes 
to  the  conclusions  for  himself.  It  is  a 
very  curious  fact,  that  the  future  calculator 
of  the  planetary  perturbations  and  the 
future  expositor  of  the  geometry  of  the 
heavens,  had  his  attention  drawn  to  mathe¬ 
matics  while  a  student  in  the  universitjr 
that  is  now  the  great  focus  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  light,  by  the  chance  acquisition  of  an 
old  astrological  book. 

In  1684,  Newton  was  elected  a  scholar 
of  Trinity  College,  and  in  1665  took  his 
degree  of  Bach^or  of  Arts.  It  appears 
that  he  was  now  deeply  absorbed  in  devis¬ 
ing  a  means  for  effecting,  by  broad,  com¬ 
prehensive  rules,  sundry  complex  calcula¬ 
tions  that  had  hitherto  been  made  only  by 
tedious  isolated  piocesses  gone  through  in 
successive  stages.  In  the  summers  of  1 665 
and  1666,  the  plague  visited  the  banks  of 
the  C.ara,  and  the  students  were  all  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  colleges  in  consequence. 
The  scholar  of  Trinity  went  home  to 
Woolsthorjie,  and  pondered  his  fluxions 
under  the  shadow  of  his  paternal  trees. 
According  to  tradition,  it  was  during  one 
of  these  summers,  and  amidst  these  shad- 
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OW8,  that  “  gravitation” fell  into  hia  appre- ! 
heusion,  as  an  apple  fell  to  the  earth  from  i 
over  his  head.  I 

These  several  particulars  have  been  as- ' 
certained  only  by  gathering  them  carefully  | 
from  a  diversity  of  sources.  In  the  year  | 
1682,  however,  the  curtain  is  again  fairly 
drawn  uj>,  and  the  person  of  the  sage  is  ; 
once  more  before  the  eye :  he  is  now  a 
Master  of  Arts,  the  Lucasian  Professor  of  i 
Mathematics,  and  has  been  fifteen  years  j 
a  fellow  of  his  college  ;  he  dwells  in  col- ! 
legiate  apartments,  just  to  the  north  of' 
the  great  gateway  qf  the  college,  and  has  i 
a  small  piece  of  garden  between  his  rooms  | 
and  the  outer  boundary  wall,  in  which  a  | 
small  building  has  been  erected  to  serve 
as  a  chemical  laboratory  ;  he  is  forty  years 
old,  but  his  hair  is  prematurely  gray  ;  he 
has  seut  up  the  first  reflecting  telescope 
ever  made  to  the  Royal  Society,  because 
he  hsis  been  pressed  by  friends  to  do  so, 
remarking  at  the  same  time,  **  Had  the 
communication  not  been  desired,  I  might 
have  still  let  it  remain  in  private,  as  it 
hath  already  done  several  years  ;  ”  he  has 
been  admitted  into  the  Royal  Society 
with  oj)eu  arms  on  the  part  of  the  fellows, 
and  has  communicated  to  them  the  odd¬ 
est  detection  hitherto  made  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature,”  which  oddest  detection 
proved  to  be  the  unequal  bending  capaci-  j 
ties  of  different  colored  lights,  when  passed 
through  transparent  m^ia.  A  royal  pa¬ 
tent  has  been  issued  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  hb  taking  holy  orders  while 
holding  his  mathematical  professorship,  | 
and  he  has  contributed  sundry  valuable 
communications  to  the  Philosophical  Trans¬ 
actions,  but  always  under  the  persuasion ; 
of  fiiends,  and  with  the  stipulation  that 
hb  name  b  not  to  appear,  for  “  ho  sees  not 
what  there  b  desirable  in  public  esteem, 
were  he  able  to  acquire  and  maintain  it. 
It  would  perhaps  increase  hb  acquaintance, 
which  he  chiefly  studies  to  decline.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  big-brained  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  and  instincts,  he  nevertheless  has 
had  to  submit  to  the  fate  which  the  world  I 
keeps  in  reserve  for  its  sages :  he  has  been  j 
dragged  into  controversy  in  spite  of  liim- ' 
self ;  and  a  weary  experience  he  must  have  j 
had  of  it,  if  his  own  words  may  be  received, 
for  he  w'rites  in  caie  of  hb  letters  :  “  Mr. 
Leibnitz  endeavored  to  engage  me,  against 
my  will,  in  now  dbputes  about  occidt  (pial- 
itie«,  universal  gravity,  the  aensorium  of 
God,  apace,  time,  vacuum,  aJtoma,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  vsorld,  aupra-mundane  intelli¬ 


gence,  and  mathematical  problems."  W ell, 
indeed,  might  the  big-brained  philosopher, 
smarting  under  his  dire  experience,  regret 
that  he  liad  ever  allowed  the  ungracious 
world  to  trespass  within  hb  calm  domains, 
even  hj  an  eye-glance  ;  and  well  might  he 
write  in  another  place :  “  I  see  a  man 
must  either  resolve  to  put  out  nothing 
new,  or  become  a  slave  to  defend  it.  .  . . 
I  was  so  persecuted  with  discussions  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  my  theory  of  light,  that  I 
blamed  my  own  imprudence  for  parting 
with  so  substantial  a  blessing  as  my  quiet, 
to  run  after  a  8ha4low.” 

About  thb  time  a  poor  kinsman,  Hum¬ 
phrey  Newton,  is  admitted  into  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  rooms  upon  terms  of  domestic  fa¬ 
miliarity,  but  in  what  precise  capacity  no 
one  knows.  The  occurrence  b,  however, 
one  of  great  moment  to  the  world ;  for 
the  simple  dependant  contributes  some 
I  very  illustrative  allasions  to  the  habits 
I  and  appearance  of  hb  benefactor,  which 
'  almost  enable  a  daguerreotype  picture  of 
I  hb  presence  to  be  brought  before  the 
I  imagination.  A  man  of  sedate  and  gentle 
demeanor,  with  a  meek,  languid  air,  and 
a  face  ple:isant  and  comely  to  look  upon, 
although  wearing  habitually  an  expression 
of  profound  thought,  only  now  and  then 
enlivened  by  the  mish  of  a  quick,  ))iercing 
eye,  appears  at  the  bidding  of  the  humble 
and  unconscious  sketcher.  The  features 
of  this  foce  are  gracious  and  calm :  Master 
Humphrey,  during  a  long  experience,  has 
never  once  seen  them  ruffled  with  a  frown, 
and  has  only  once  seen  them  wrinkled  with 
a  laugh.  The  original  of  the  portrait  b  at 
thb  time  buried  in  abstruse  speculations, 
and  cannot  find  any  lebure  for  gadding. 
He  very  rarely  leaves  his  chamber,  except¬ 
ing  to  deliver  the  mathematical  lecture 
wliich  no  one  comes  to  hear,  because  it  b 
in  advance  of  every  one’s  faculties  of  ap¬ 
prehension.  Occasionally  he  receives  two 
or  three  visitors,  most  probably  self-invit¬ 
ed,  and  steals  off  to  find  a  bottle  of  wine 
for  their  entertainment ;  but  there  b  very 
small  chance  of  hb  returning,  either  with 
or  without  the  wine,  unless  he  b  reminded 
to  do  BO  by  some  very  decided  monition 
from  without.  He  walks  much  in  hb 
study,  thus  getting  some  muscular  exer- 
cbe  w’ithout  the  expense  of  distracted 
attention  and  loss  of  time.  He  never  does 
anything  with  hb  own  hands  in  hb  little 
garden,  but  it  is  evidently  a  favorite  sjiot ; 
he  cannot  bear  that  a  single  weed  should 
derange  its  trimuess,  and  upon  a  rare  occa- 
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8ion  it  occura  to  him  that  he  will  take  a 
turn  among  its  fresh  green  leaves.  By  the 
time  he  1ms  got  half-way  down,  however, 
he  comes  to  a  sudden  r)au.se,  for  a  new 
idea  looms  upon  him  from  some  of  its 
boughs,  and  he  wheels  about  and  runs  ui) 
stairs,  and  falls  to  writing  at  his  desk  stand- 1 
iiig,  lest  the  thought  should  escape  him  1 
before  it  is  recorded.  He  never  sits  down 
by  his  tire,  in  a  comfortable,  cozy  way,  ex-  j 
cepting  in  the  very  coldest  weather  of 
winter-time  ;  ho  even  jK*rforms  the  neces- 
8:iry  and  unwelcome  task  of  eating  his  i 
meals  on  his  feet — that  is,  when  he  remem¬ 
bers  to  do  so  at  all.  Not  uncommonly, 
he  is  Hur|)rised,  hours  after  the  proper 
time,  to  learn  that  his  dinner  has  been  un-  j 
touched  ;  and  he  hastens  to  make  amends 
to  the  neglected  meal  by  cramming  in 
three  or  four  mouthfuls  Jis  rapidly  as  he 
cjiii.  Just  as  frequently  his  bed-maker 
saves  him  this  trouble,  and  adroitly  turns 
the  untasted  food  into  an  attemlant’s  per¬ 
quisite.  On  ]>ublic  feast-days,  it  is  but 
seemly  that  he  should  dine  with  his  com- 
jKjers  in  the  hall ;  so,  having  been  duly 
admonished  of  the  hour,  he  saunters  down 
through  the  quadrangle  hall-wards,  and 
some  friend  meets  him  on  the  way,  with 
his  hair  uncombed,  his  shoes  dowm  at 
heels,  his  stockings  mitied,  and,  as  a  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  dinner-toilet,  with  his  white 
surjilice  hanging  from  his  shouhlers.  Once, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Woolsthorpe,  it  was  his 
purpose  to  ride  over  from  Grantham  on 
horseback;  and  he  led  his  horse  by  the 
bridle  up  a  steep  hill  at  the  town’s  end. 
Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  he  turned  to 
mount  his  steed ;  but  alas !  there  remained 
nothing  to  mount  but  the  bridle  which  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  The  horse,  taking  un¬ 
fair  advantage  of  its  master’s  reverie,  had 
gone  on  before  to  announce  his  approach. 

It  is  a  curious  fa«’t  that  large  brains  are 
light  sleepers,  and  require,  on  the  whole, 
considerably  less  sleep  than  small  ones. 
Newton  scarcely  ever  went  to  bed  until 
two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning — some¬ 
times  not  imtil  five  or  six  o’clock  ;  then  he 
would  sleep  for  from  four  to  five  hours, 
and  after  this  short  repose,  arise  quite  re¬ 
freshed,  and  prejtared  for  renewed  work. 
At  spring-time,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
he  allowed  himself  a  sort  of  six  weeks’  holi¬ 
day  ;  an<l  signalized  the  p<>riod  of  recrea¬ 
tion  by  sitting  up  altogether  on  alternate 
nights  with  blaster  Humphrey,  in  order 
that  the  fire  of  his  chemical  laboratory,  in 
which  he  then  worked,  might  never  go  out. 


ITBWTON  IN  ACTIVE  LIFE. 

It  was  the  habit  of  Newton,  in  his 
Cambridge  days,  to  turn  aside  from  math¬ 
ematics,  and  work  in  his  chemical  labora¬ 
tory  for  six  weeks  every  spring  ’  and 
autumn.  During  this  time,  he  ex|)eri- 
mented  very  assiduously,  his  kinsman, 
Humphrey  Newton,  lendmg  him  a  hand  ; 
but  the  assistant  never  could  make  out 
exjK-tly  what  the  master  was  doing.  The 
experimenter’s  manner  was  always  grave 
and  uncommunicative.  There  were  glass 
receivers  and  vessels  in  the  laboratory,  but 
these  were  scarcely  ever  touched ;  the 
principal  business  seemed  to  lie  with 
metals,  which  were  continuously  under 
fusion,  the  philosopher  building  and  alter¬ 
ing  his  brick  furnaces  with  his  own  hands. 
Antimony  was  in  great  request.  No  re¬ 
sult  appeared  ever  to  come  out  of  the 
labors.  The  experimenter  had  the  air  of 
a  man  who  was  “aiming  at  something 
l>eyond  the  reach  of  human  art  and  in¬ 
dustry.”  There  was  an  old  mouldy  book 
in  the  a[)artment,  entitled  Agricala  an  the 
Metals^  into  which  the  persevering  ope¬ 
rator  occasionally  looked.  Fortunately, 
there  are  other  sources,  more  precise  than 
Humphrey  Newton’s  impressions,  now 
available  to  the  curious  inquirer,  which 
reveal  what  the  “  aim  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  art  and  industry”  was.  N ewton 
was  trying  his  hand  at  the  transmutation 
of  metals.  There  are  books  on  alchemy 
extant,  the  margins  of  which  are  covered 
w'ith  notes  in  the  philosopher’s  own  hand- 
w'riting  ;  and  Sir  David  Brewster  has  seen 
copies  of  extracts  from  alchemical  works 
in  the  same  character.  In  a  letter  to  a 
Mr.  Aston,  Newton  requests  that  gentle¬ 
man  to  inquire  conceniing  a  noted  alche¬ 
mist  in  Holland,  reputed  to  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  important  secrets,  and  he  asks  him 
in  general  terms  to  investigate  everything 
that  falls  in  his  way  during  his  travels 
which  bears  at  all  upon  the  processes  of 
transmutation — “  the  most  luciferous  and 
lucriferous  experiments  in  philosophy.” 

Whilst  Newton  was  engaged  in  his 
subtle  mathematical  investigations,  and 
still  more  subtle  “  illuminating  and  gain¬ 
ful”  experiments,  a  visitor  arrived  at 
Cambridge,  upon  what  proved  to  be  a 
very  momentous  mission.  Dr.  Halley  had 
been  for  some  time  endeavoring  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  laws  of  the  phmetary  movements, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  whether 
he  could  ascertain  by  calculation  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  those  movements  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  elliptical  courses.  He  found, 
however,  that  this  calculation  was  too 
complex  for  him  to  eft’ect  as  he  wished, 
and  he  therefore  went  over  to  Cambridge 
to  consult  Newton  upon  the  matter.  To 
his  surprise,  he  found,  in  conversation, 
that  the  philosopher  had  long  since  deter¬ 
mined  a  ready  means  of  accomplishing 
what  he  desired,  but  had  so  little  valued 
his  success,  that  he  had  dismissed  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  his  thoughts,  and  could  not  now 
even  lay  his  hand  upon  the  notes  he  had 
made  of  his  work  at  the  tin\e.  Upon  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  Halley,  he  a^ain  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  same  train  of  investigation, 
and  soon  reproduced  the  method  in  detail: 
this  was  in  1684.  The  result  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and, 
under  the  management  of  Halley,  printed 
not  long  afterwards.  This  communication 
formed  the  first  instalment  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  work  now  known  under  the  familiar 
denomination  of  The  Priiicipia,  more  cor¬ 
rectly  TTie  Mathematical  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  Halley  took  care 
now  to  keep  his  illustrious  friend  at  his 
proper  occupation ;  the  laboratory  and  lu- 
criferous  experiments  w’ere  forgotten,  and 
the  real  luciferous  labors  were  pushed  for¬ 
ward  unintermittingly.  In  three  years, 
the  doctrines  of  gravitation  were  applied 
to  the  peculiarities  of  elliptical  movement, 
and  were  traced  out  into  all  their  magic 
results;  and  the  great  code-book  of  the 
physical  laws  of  nature  was  before  the 
world  as  a  completed  whole.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  gratitude  of  that 
world  for  the  rich  present  is  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  judicious  determina¬ 
tion  and  management  whereby  Ur.  Halley 
overcame  the  dislike  of  the  studious  re¬ 
cluse  to  fame  and  notoriety. 

A  very  beautiful  little  episode  is  enacted 
about  this  time.  The  might)  sage  is  in¬ 
terrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious 
career  against  the  mysteries  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  universe,  by  a  touchingly  human  in¬ 
terest.  He  has  left  Cambridge  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  and  is  nt  Woolsthorpe,  watching  by 
the  sick-bed  of  his  mother.  She  is  ill  with 
a  malignant  fever :  her  days  are  num¬ 
bered  ;  and  the  still  form  of  her  illustrious 
son  bends  over  the  bed  by  night  and  by 
day,  administering  with  its  own  hands  the 
requisite  medicines  to  the  sufferer.  The 
great  magician  is  forgetful  of  his  magic  in 
anxiety  for  his  parent.  The  big  brain,  at 
any  rate,  cannot  preclude  the  large  heart 


from  taking  its  proper  share  also  in  the 
destinies  of  humanity.  The  philosopher’s 
solicitous  care  is,  however,  all  in  vain — his 
mother  dies  of  the  fever,  and  is  interred 
at  Colsterworth. 

The  scene  about  the  year  1692  changes 
altogether,  and  Newton  appears  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  different  aspect.  He  now  bitterly 
proves  the  accuracy  of  his  own  suspicion, 
that  quiet  is  a  greater  blessing  than  noto¬ 
riety,  and  finds  he  has  to  pay  a  heavy  tax 
for  the  right  of  enlightening  the  world. 
Before  he  can  complete  his  investigations 
concerning  the  movements  of  the  moon, 
he  has  to  ask  the  astronomer  royal,  Flam¬ 
steed,  to  furnish  him  with  a  new  series 
of  observations  of  the  luminary.  These 
observ'ations,  however,  are  not  forth¬ 
coming  so  immediately  as  his  impatience 
leads  him  to  fancy  they  might  be. 
The  German  philosopher,  Leibnitz,  too, 
imagines  that  certain  discoveries  of  his 
own  detract  from  the  value  of  some  of 
Newton’s  early  mathematical  labors,  and 
presses  his  claim  in  no  very  patient  terms. 
These  and  other  like  annoyances  take  the 
recluse,  in  spite  of  himself,  so  far  out  of 
the  habits  and  pursuits  wliich  are  most 
congenial  and  suitable  to  his  temperament, 
that  his  bodily  health  fails  under  the 
irritation.  For  two  years,  he  has  been 
seriously  ill ;  the  bodily  ailments,  of  course, 
react  upon  the  mind ;  the  temper,  before 
so  suave,  is  now  suspicious  an<i  irriUible. 
All  at  once  the  sage,  so  indifferent  to 
temporal  renown,  has  become  exacting, 
and  jealous  of  his  own  importance.  lie 
writes  irritable  and  sometimes  incoherent 
notes  to  his  friends  ;  he  is  pugnacious  with 
both  Flamsteed  and  Leibnitz.  Upon  one 
occasion,  he  is  in  the  chair  as  president  of 
the  Royal  Society,  when,  upon  observing 
certain  unseemly  grimaces  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Sloane,  he  tells  him  that  he  is  a 
“tricking  fellow,  a  villain,  and  a  rascal.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  close  and 
incessant  labor  which  Newton  encountered 
when  he  undertook  to  unravel  the  seem¬ 
ingly  tangled  skein  of  the  lunar  move¬ 
ments,  has  been  too  hard  a  task,  even  for 
his  gigantic  intellect,  and  that  his  mind 
has  been  somewhat  unhinged  by  the  men¬ 
tal  effort.  He  has  himself  refharked,  ui)on 
more  than  one  occasion,  that  his  head 
never  ached  except  when  he  was  studying 
the  complicated  conditions  of  the  lunar 
movements.  He  writes  to  Locke,  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  of  some  impatient  expression  he 
has  used  towards  him :  “  When  I  wrote 
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to  yon,  I  h.id  not  slept  an  hour  a  night  | 
for  a  fortnight  together,  and  for  five  days 
together  not  a  wink,”  In  this  there  is  the  ! 
clearest  evidence  that  the  irritability  of 
the  overtasked  philosopher  is  a  morbul  re¬ 
sult,  and  not  a  natural  trait,  llis  brain, 
large  as  it  is,  h.as  been  placed  through 
lalK>r  in  that  exhausted  condition  in  which 
sleep  cannot  be  enjoyed,  and  then  the 
sleeplessness  has  perpetuated  and  aggra¬ 
vated  the  irritable  condition.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  irascibility  of  Newton 
assumes  a  very  interesting  a8|>ect,  for  it 
serves  to  connect  the  almost  su|)erhuinan  , 
nutid  of  the  philosopher  with  the  fates  of 
ordinary  humanity.  It  is  more  pleasant, 
after  all,  to  think  of  the  great  sage 
who  was  able  to  weigh  the  stars,  and  ! 
me.asure  their  courses,  as  sharing  with 
common  mortals  the  responsibilities  and 
weaknesses  which  are  inseparable  from 
their  organization  and  state,  than  it  would  ' 
lx“  to  have  to  contemplate  him  as  ofj 
another  and  higher  order  of  beings.  It  is  ' 
agreeable,  too,  to  find  that  the  big  brain,  I 
tyrant  as  it  is,  nevertheless  is  in  a  degree 
dependent  for  its  own  uninterrupted  rule 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  economy  with 
which  it  is  associated.  The  weakness  of 


Leibnitz,  to  the  undignified  scene  at  the 
Royal  Society,  and  to  other  passages  of  a 
like  kind.  The  mind  which  had  fathomed 
the  mysteries  of  external  nature,  proved 
to  be  unable  to  understand  or  master 
itself.  Under  this  irritability,  Newton 
unquestionably  possessed  the  noblest 
qualities :  he  was  forgiving,  courageous, 
transparently  honest,  and  incorruptibly 
pure.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he  was 
generous — such  a  man  could  not  be  mean 
or  narrow  in  his  sympathies.  His  idea  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  money  was  just  what 
might  have  been  anticipated  in  one  wdio 
had  so  thorough  an  acquaintance  with  the 
real  coin  of  nature’s  treasury.  Hearing, 
upon  one  occasion,  that  a  mathematician 
had  an  ingenious  book  ready  for  the  press, 
which  could  not  be  printed  from  want  of 
means,  he  forthwith  offered  a  bag  of 
money  to  defray  the  expense.  His  notion 
of  a  doctor’s  fee  was  a  liandful  of  gold 
taken  from  his  coat-pocket;  and  when 
the  famous  surgeon,  Cheselden,  once  re¬ 
monstrated  w'ith  him  for  remunerating  his 
)rofe88ional  services  after  this  fa.shion, 
le  rejoined  laughingly :  “  Why,  doctor, 
what  if  I  do  give  you  more  than  your 
feeV” 


Newton  dignifies  m.'inkind,  but  his  fault-  j  The  last  scene  of  this  interesting  life- 
le.ss  |)erfection  would  have  been  a  reproach  drama  has  now  to  be*  glanced  at.  The 
to  the  human  race.  '  rooms  in  Trinity  College  and  the  trim 

In  a  very  unpretending  and  admirable  '  garden  are  deserted ;  the  professorship 
article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  £(lin-  j  and  fellowship  at  Cambridge  have  been 
hunjh  occasion  has  been  taken  to  |  resigned,  and  the  philosopher,  full  of  years 

allude  to  the  question  of  the  temper  of ;  and  of  honors,  is  residing  in  a  town-house. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  conclusion  at  ]  presided  over  by  a  graceful  housekeeper, 
which  the  writer  arrives,  after  a  consider- 1  Catherine  Barton,  the  child  of  one  ot  his 
ation  of  the  evidence  that  has  been  ad-  hall-sisters,  who  has  been  educated  at  his 
vanced  on  opposite  sides,  by  prejudiced  own  cost,  and  has  grown  to  woman’s  es- 
antagonists  and  indiscreet  friends,  is,  that  j  tate.  All  the  distinguished  men  of  the  age 
the  philosopher  possessed  that  negative  i  flock  to  the  house  of  the  illustrious  sage, 
kind  of  im|)erturbability  which  arose  from  I  and  are  hospitably  received  and  entertain- 
intense  absorption  in  his  pursuits  and  in- ;  ed  by  him,  principally  through  the  good 
sensibility  to  things  around  him ;  but  th.at  j  management  of  the  clever  niece.  New- 
whatever  tended  to  arouse  him  from  this  ton  seems  to  have  recovered  his  health. 


absorption,  and  to  t.ake  him  out  of  him- ;  and  to  a  great  extent  his  mental  equani- 
sel^  also  awakened  a  sort  of  resistance  ;  mity,  but  he  has  been  drawn  considerably 
and  resentment.  He  was  imperturbable  out  of  his  life  of  seclusion  and  his  abstract 
when  there  was  nothing  to  perturb  him ;  studies.  He  is  now  a  public  servant  in  a 
but  once  thrown  off  from  his  balance,  he  practical  sense,  and  is  filling  the  import- 
had  little  self-control,  and  became  irritable,  '  ant  post  of  mastership  to  the  mint.  At 
and  could  be  even  intemperate.  It  was  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
really  a  natural  sensitiveness  of  mind — a  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  Lord  Hali- 
quality  commonly  present  in  the  finest  fax,  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
natures — which  was  exaggerated  into  irri-  Great  Britain ;  when  he  took  office,  he 
lability  by  hard  work  and  ill  health,  and  !  found  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  so  de- 
which  then  led  to  the  quarrel  with  Flam-  j  preciated  by  the  dishonest  practices  of 
steed,  to  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of !  many  years,  that  the  worst  of  results  were 
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feared  for  commercial  interests.  The  sil¬ 
ver  coin  had  been  systematically  dipt  and 
pared  down,  by  men  who  made  fortunes 
by  the  robbery,  even  from  before  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1695,  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  a  mere  accident  whether  a  shilling, 
taken  as  a  legal  tender,  would  prove  to  be 
worth  more  or  less  than  fourpence.  One 
hundred  pounds  in  silver  money  were 
weighed  upon  several  occasions,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  weight,  which  ought  to 
have  been  four  hundred  ounces,  was  only  ‘ 
two  hundred  and  forty  ounces  at  Bristol,  ^ 
two  hundred  and  eight  ounces  in  London, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ounces  at  I 
Oxford.  Haiti  or  more  than  half,  the  | 
metal  originally  contained  in  the  coin  had 
been  pared  away.  j 

The  government,  having  very  anxiously  I 
deliberated  upon  this  state  of  affairs,  re- : 
solved  that  there  was  no  other  remedy  for  \ 
it  than  to  call  in  all  the  old  coin,  and  is- 1 
sue  in  the  place  of  it  new  miUed  coin,  I 
which  could  not  be  pared  at  the  edges 
without  immediate  detection.  Arrange- 1 
ments  were  made  for  carrying  this  pur- 1 
pose  into  effect,  and  a  day  was  named  as  ; 
the  last  upon  which  the  light  coin  should  i 
be  allowed  to  circulate.  Ten  furnaces 
were  built  in  the  garden  behind  the  Trea- 1 
sury,  and  heaps  of  mutilated  crowns  and 
shillings  were  every  day  melted  into  massy  j 
ingots,  which  were  sent  off  to  the  mint  j 
to  be  recoined.  King  William  was  at  this 
time  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  sent  home  tor  £200,000, 
as  absolutely  essential  for  the  payment  of 
his  troops.  The  officers  at  the  mint  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  impossible,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  turn  out  more  than  j 
£15,000  worth  of  new  coin  every  week.  I 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  j 
known  Newton  at  Cambridge,  and  had  I 
sat  with  him  in  parliament  for  a  short  in- 1 
terval  some  time  before ;  and  the  states-  i 
man  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  i 
physical  philosopher  to  come  to  his  aid  in  ' 
this  great  difficulty.  Newton  responded  ! 
cordially  to  the  appeal ;  and  accepted  the  i 
office  first  of  warden,  and  afterwards  of  i 
master,  to  the  coining  establishment  ofi 
the  realm.  He  turned  aside  from  his  ab- 1 
struse  studies,  and  threw  the  energies  ofj 
his  character  entirely  into  the  woA  that ; 
he  had  taken  in  hand.  Very  soon  there  j 
were  nineteen  mills  working  together  at 
the  Tower,  and  auxiliary  mints  were  I 
brought  into  activity  in  the  five  principal  i 
extra-metropolitan  cities  of  the  kingdom.  1 


£120,000  worth  a  week  of  silver  money 
was  by  this  means  i8sue<l  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  king  and  the  land  ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  tempest  had 
been  victoriously  encountered,  and  the 
state  safely  steered  through  the  threatpn- 
ing  dangers  of  the  storm. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  Lord 
Halifax  became,  after  this  cooperation,  the 
grateful  friend  of  the  philosopher.  Dar¬ 
ing  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  distinguishe<l  statesman  was 
constantly  seen  at  the  little  levees  of  the 
monarch  of  science.  When  he  died  in 
1715,  he  left  his  friend’s  niece  a  legacy  of 
£5000,  and  all  his  jewels,  Ix'sides  having 
procured  for  her  a  crowm-grant  of  the 
rangership  and  lodge  of  Bushy  Park.  Two 
years  subsequently,  Catherine  Barton 
married  a  gentleman  of  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  John  Conduitt.  The  newl^- 
marned  pair  lived  with  the  philosopher  m 
his  house  in  Martin  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  for  four  years,  the  husband  help¬ 
ing  the  master  of  the  mint  in  his  labors ; 
and  when,  six  years  subsequently  to  that, 
the  master  laid  dt)wn  his  office  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  nature,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-four  years,  his  nephew  by 
marriage  became  his  successor. 

Newton  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne 
in  1705,  for  his  services  to  the  state,  and 
in  recognition  of  his  great  attainments. 
The  picture  presented  of  him  in  his  later 
years  possesses  a  |)eculiar  charm.  It  is 
probable  that  the'gentle  violence  put  njmn 
his  inclinations,  at  the  instance  of  his  friend 
Lord  Halifax,  really  lengthened  his  days, 
by  withdrawing  him  from  the  routine  of 
exhausting  thought  in  which  he  had  pre- 
>iously  involved  himself.  His  hair  was 
then  as  white  as  snow,  but  this  was  al¬ 
most  the  only  sign  he  bore  of  the  wear¬ 
ing  effect  of  time.  He  seemed  to  have 
entirely  recovered  from  his  temporary  im¬ 
pairment  of  vigor.  His  senses  were  |>en- 
etrating  and  clear,  and  his  intellect  stili 
]X)werfiil  and  keen.  His  extraordinary 
life  had  comprised  within  itself  a  long  se¬ 
ries  of  triumphs  and  victories ;  but  not 
the  least  remarkable  of  these  was  the 
one  which  he  achieved  over  his  natural 
despot,  the  big  brain,  when,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  wardenship  of  the  mint,  he 
wrote  to  the  astronomer  royal :  “I  do 
not  like  to  be  dunned  and  teased  by  for¬ 
eigners  about  mathematical  things,  or  to 
be  thought  by  our  own  people  to  be  tri¬ 
fling  away  my  time  about  them,  when  I  am 
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about  the  king’s  business.”  It  is  very  own  idiosyncrasies,  and  coming  down  from 
pleasant  to  think  of  the  discoverer  of  um-  the  heavens  to  go  about  the  “  king’s  busi- 
versal  gra\ntation  thus  in  the  end  emanci- '  ness”  with  the  simple  earnestness  of  one 
pating  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  his  led  solely  by  the  sense  of  duty. 
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If  we  exclude  from  our  view  the  works 
of  one  great  master,  whose  feme  may 
hereafter  mark  the  glorious  sunrise  of  a 
long  bright  day  of  art,  but  whose  pictures 
at  present  constitute  of  themselves  a 
grand  .and  independent  school — if  we  ig¬ 
nore  the  labors  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  shut 
out  the  new  world  which  his  pencil 
opened  up,  and  confine  our  attention  to 
the  homely,  classical,  and  orthodox  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  predecessors,  we  may  say 
that  the  art  of  landscape  painting  attained 
its  maturity  in  a  sudden  and  surprising 
manner.  This  fact  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  gradual  improvement  in  the 
branches  of  history  and  portraiture. 
Nearly  three  hundred  years  passed  away, 
between  the  revival  of  painting  by  the 
Florentine  Cimabue  and  its  pert'ection 
under  IVIichael  Angelo  and  Raphael ; 
while,  only  twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  Adam  Elzheimer,  the  founder  of  land¬ 
scape  painting  in  Italy,  Poussin,  Claude, 
and  Salvator  Rosa  exhibited  .an  excellence 
which  none  of  their  legitimate  successors 
have  been  able  to  surpass.  In  our  own 
country,  in  like  manner,  the  progress  of 
land8ca[>e  painting  from  birth  to  maturity 
was  siugularly  rapid  ;  its  founders,  Richard 
Wilson  and  Thomas  Gainsborough,  dis¬ 
playing  a  fine  appreciation  of  nature,  and 
a  power  of  dej>icting  her  in  her  common 
aspects,  which  have  not  been  excelled  by 
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the  most  distinguished  of  their  follow'crs. 
The  talents  of  these  two  great  men  w’ere 
similar  ;  their  fortunes  were  most  unlike. 
The  first  passed  tlu'ough  life  poor  and 
neglected,  though  his  declining  years 
w'ere  brightened  by  a  gleam  of  sunsnine  ; 
admired  by  the  painters  of  France  and 
Italy,  he  ha«l  no  honor  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  saw  himself  slighted,  while  art¬ 
ists  of  far  inferior  merit  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  approbation  and  patronage 
of  the  public.  The  pictures  destined  to 
win  the  admiration  of  posterity,  in  his 
own  day  could  scarcely  find  a  purchaser ; 
his  “  Ceyx  Jind  Alcyone  ”  was  painted  for 
a  pot  of  porter  and  the  remains  of  a  Stilton 
cheese ;  and  he  was  often  compelled  to 
consign  his  noblest  landscapes  to  the 
hands  of  pawnbrok«‘r8,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  means  of  a  scanty  subsistence. 
Gainsborough’s  career,  on  the  other  hantl, 
was,  in  every  respect,  fiir  more  fortunate, 
though  he  perhaps  owed  his  prosj)erity 
more  to  the  circ\im8t.ancc  of  nis  wife's 
fortune,  and  his  own  skill  as  a  portrait 
painter,  than  to  the  public  appreciation  of 
those  ^autifol  and  truly  English  land¬ 
scapes,  which  have  since  made  his  name 
illustrious.  Gay,  talented,  kind-hearted, 
and  eccentric,  his  life  furnishes  an  admir¬ 
able  subject  to  the  biographer ;  and  Ave 
are  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Fulcher  has 
succeeded  in  producing,  out  of  the 
I  materials  at  his  command,  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  narrative.  W e 
may  add  that  the  value  of  this  little  work 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  appended  list 
of  Gainsborough’s  works,  including  the 
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names  of  their  possessors — a  list  that  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  very  carefully  and  well  compiled. 

Although  nearly  seventy  years  have 
assed  away  since  Gainsborough  was 
orne  to  his  last  resting-place  in  the 
churchyard  of  Kew,  no  authentic  account 
of  his  life  was  published  until  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Allan  Cunningham’s  Lives  of  the 
Painters  in  1829,  iy  which,  owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  general  design,  it  was  im- 
j)ossible  to  devote  much  space  to  the  his¬ 
tory  of  any  one  individual ;  and  the 
graphic  sketch  there  given  of  the  career  of 
the  great  landscape  painter  has  now  been 
tilled  up  and  finished  in  the  work  before 
us.  Thomas  Gainsborough  was  bom  in 
the  town  of  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  in  the  year 
1727.  llis  father  was  a  manufacturer, 
and  is  described  by  his  descendants  as  “  a 
fine  old  man  who  wore  his  hair  carefully 
parted,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  white¬ 
ness  and  regularity  of  his  teeth.”  When 
in  full  dress,  he  always  Avore  a  sword,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  last  century,  and 
was  an  adroit  fencer,  possessing  the  fatal 
facility  of  using  his  weapon  in  either  hand. 
Besides  the  subject  of  our  notice,  there 
were  eight  other  cliildren,  some  of  whom 
were  ecjually  distinguished  for  ability  and 
eccentricity.  One  of  them  (John,  better 
known  in  the  district  as  “scheming  Jack”) 
began  almost  everytliin"  but  finished 
nothing,  frittering  away  his  ingenuity  and 
mechanical  skill  in  elaborate  trifling.  On 
one  occasion  he  attempted  to  fly  with  a 
pair  of  metallic  wings  of  liis  own  con¬ 
struction,  and  repaired  to  the  top  of  a 
summer-house  near  w'hich  a  crowd  of 
sjiectators  had  assembled  to  witness  hLs 
ascent.  Waving  Ids  pinions  awhile  to 
gather  air,  he  leaped  from  its  summit, 
and,  in  an  instant,  dropped  into  a  ditch 
close  by,  and  was  drawn  out  amidst 
shouts  of  laughter,  half  dead  with  fright 
and  vexation.  Humphrey  Gainsborough, 
another  brother,  w^as  an  exemplary  Dis¬ 
senting  Minister  settled  at  Henley-upon- 
Thames.  He,  too,  possessed  great  me¬ 
chanical  skill ;  and  Mr.  Edgeworth,  the 
lather  of  the  distinguished  authoress,  says 
of  him  in  his  memoirs,  that  he  had  “  never 
known  a  man  of  more  inventive  mind.” 
His  experiments  upon  the  steam-engine 
were  fiirin  advance  of  his  time:  and  it  is 
stated  by  his  family  and  friends  that  Watt 
owed  to  him  one  of  his  great  and  funda¬ 
mental  improvements — that  of  condensing 
the  steam  in  a  separate  vesseL 


Gainsborough  probably  derived  his  love 
of  art  from  his  mother,  a  woman  of  highly 
cultivated  mind,  who  excelled  in  flower 
painting,  and  zealously  encouraged  his 
i  juvenile  attempts  at  drawing.  From  his 
j  earliest  years  he  was  a  devoted  student  }n 
I  the  groat  school  of  nature,  and  afterwards 
I  told  Thicknesse,  his  first  patron,  that 
“  there  was  not  a  picturesq^ue  clump  of 
trees,  nor  even  a  single  tree  ot  any  beauty, 
no,  nor  hedge-row,  stem,  or  post,”  in  or 
around  his  native  town,  which  was  not 
from  his  earliest  years  treasured  in  his 
memory.  “  At  ten  years  old,”  says  Allan 
Cunningham,  “Gainsborough  had  made 
some  progress  in  sketching,  and  at  twelve 
was  a  confirmed  painter.”  While  at 
school,  (like  Velascmez  and  Salvator,)  he 
was  more  occujnea  in  drawing  faces  or 
landscapes,  than  in  attending  to  his  les¬ 
sons  ;  and  was  never  so  well  pleased  as 
when  he  could  obtain  a  holiday,  £  nd  set 
off  with  his  pencil  and  sketch-lmok  on  a 
long  summer-day’s  ramble  through  the 
rich  hanging  woods  which  skirted  his 
native  towm.  On  one  occasion,  having 
been  refused  a  holiday,  he  presented  to 
his  iniister  the  usual  slip  of  paper  on 
which  were  the  words.  Give  Tom  a  holi¬ 
day^  so  cleverly  imitated  from  his  father’s 
hand-writing,  that  no  suspicion  of  the 
forgery  was  felt,  and  the  desired  holiday 
was  at  once  obtained.  The  trick  wiis, 
however,  afterwards  discover(*d  ;  and  his 
father,  having  a  most  mercantile  dread  of 
the  fatal  facility  of  imitating  a  signature, 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  “  Tom  will  one 
day  be  hanged.”  When,  however,  he  was 
informed  how  the  truant  school-boy  had 
employed  liLs  stolen  hours,  and  his  multi¬ 
farious  sketches  were  laid  before  him,  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  with  a  father’s 
pride  declared,  “  Tom  will  be  a  genius.” 

In  his  fifteenth  year  Gainsborough  left 
Sudbury  for  London,  where  he  received 
instructions  from  Gravelot  the  engraver, 
and  from  Hayman,  then  esteemed  the  best 
historical  painter  in  England.  The  latter 
was  a  man  of  coarse  manners  and  convi¬ 
vial  habits,  who  preferred  pugilisin  to 
iainting,  and  is  said  sometimes  to  have 
lad  an  encounter  with  a  sitter  previous  to 
taking  his  portrait.  From  such  a  man  as 
Hayman,  Gainsborough  could  learn  but 
little  ;  and  after  three  j^ears  of  desultory 
study,  he  hired  rooms  in  Hatton  Garden, 
and  commenced  painting  landscapes,  and 
portraits  of  a  smsdl  size  ;  he  also  practised, 
and  attained  to  great  excellence  in. 
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modelling  from  clay  fi  juires  of  cows,  dops, 
and  horses.  Ills  early  portraits  had 
little  to  recommend  them;  and  he  met 
with  but  slight  encouragement  from  the 

Iuiblic,  which  detennined  him  to  leave  i 
iondon  and  retuni  to  his  native  town,  after  | 
an  absence  of  four  years.  He  now  began  i 
.ag.ain  to  study  landscape  in  the  woods  and  I 
fiehls,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  in  love  with 
and  married  ^liss  Margaret  Burr,  whose 
brother  M  as  a  commercial  traveller  in  the 
est.ablishment  of  Gainsborough’s  father. 
The  rom.antic  circumstances  rehating  to 
this  marriage,  M'hich  proved  so  happy  for 
both  parties,  are  thus  narrated  uy  Mr. 
Fulcher : 

“  The  memory  of  Miss  Burr’s  extraordinary 
l)eauty  is  still  preserved  in  Sudbury  ;  and  that 
a  beautiful  girl  should  wash  to  have  her  por¬ 
trait  painte<i  by  her  brother’s  }'oung  friend, 
naturally  followe<l  as  cause  and  effect.  The  sit¬ 
tings  were  numeroas  and  protracted,  but  the 
likeness  was  at  last  finished,  and  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  perfect  The  young  ladjjr 
expressed  her  warm  admiration  of  the  }>aintcr  s 
skill,  and,  in  doing  so,  gave  him  the  gentlest  [>os- 
sible  hint,  that  perhaps  in  time  he  might  be¬ 
come  the  possessor  of  the  original.  On  that 
hint  he  spake,  and,  after  a  short  courtship,  was  1 
rewarded  by  her  han<l,  and  with  it  an  annuity  ! 
of  £2t)0.  Considerable  obscurity  hung  over  I 
the  source  of  this  income.  Gainsljorough’s  } 
daughters  told  the  author’s  informant,  that  j 
‘  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it ;  the  j 
money  was  regularly  transmitted  through  a  j 
l.ondon  bank,  and  placed  to  Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  j 
private  account’  Allan  Cunningham,  in  re-  I 
(lurking  upon  this  subject,  observes :  *  Mrs.  ! 
Gainsborough  was  said  to  be  the  natural  i 
daughter  of  one  of  our  exiled  princes nor  was  | 
she,  M'hcn  a  wife  and  a  mother,  desirous  of 
having  this  circumstance  forgotten.  On  an 
occa.sion  of  an  household  festivity,  when  her 
husband  was  high  in  fame,  she  vindicated  some 
little  ostentation  in  her  dress  by  whispering  to 
her  niece,  ‘  I  have  some  right  to  this ;  for  you 
knoM',  my  love,  I  am  a  prince’s  daughter.’  ” — 
Bp.  83,  84. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  Gains- 
l)orongh  M'as  only  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
and  his  wife  a  year  younger.  Six  months 
afterwards  the  young  couple  hired  a 
house  in  Brook  Street,  Ipsw’ich,  at  a  year¬ 
ly  rent  of  £6,  where  Gainsborough’s 
first  commission  w.as  from  a  neighboring 
squire,  w  ho  sent  for  him  to  repair  a 
hot-house,  having  mistaken  him  for  a 
painter  and  (jlazier.  At  IpsM’ich  he  re¬ 
mained  for  several  years,  making  his 
sketch-book  the  comjiauion  of  his  walks  ; 
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c.arrying  his  palette  into  the  open  air, 
painting  with  the  object  before  him,  and 
noting  down  with  patient  assiduity  every 
st  iking  combination  of  foliage,  .and  every 
jiicturesque  group  of  figure.s,  that  met  his 
eye.  There  he  also  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Joshua  Kirby,  the  well-known  writer 
on  jHjrspective,  and  of  Philip  'Fliicknesse, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Landgnard  Fort, 
who  first  as.sisted,  .and  then  oppressed, 
him  with  his  patronage.  The  inhabitants 
of  IpsM'ich  were  more  occupied  by  the 
concerns  of  business  than  by  regard  for 
the  fine  arts ;  but  Gainsborough’s  facile 
pencil  gradu.ally  began  to  find  emjdoy- 
ment  in  sketching  the  parks  and  mansions 
of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  in  painting 
I  the  jwrtraits  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
j  Like  Salvator  Rosa,  Gainsborough  was 
!  pa.s.sionately  fond  of  music,  and  performed 
upon  several  instruments ;  but  he  never 
j  sulfered  these  musical  recreations  to 
I  divert  him  from  the  steady  and  assiduous 
I  pnuitice  of  painting ;  though  he  would 
;  often  give  extravagant  prices  for  a  lute,  a 
j  violin,  or  a  harp  ;  and,  on  one  occ.asion, 
i  presented  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  best 
'  amateur  violinist  of  his  time,  with  his 
Ix'autiful  picture  of  the  “  Boy  at  the  Stile,” 
in  return  for  his  excellent  performance. 
Thirteen  years’  practice  had  now  done 
much  to  improve  Gainsborough’s  style; 
his  portraits  were  distinguished  by  breadth 
and  fidelity,  and  his  landscapes  showed 
freedom  of  execution,  skill  in  coloring, 
and  taste  in  selection.  A  larger  theatre 
for  the  display  of  his  abilities  was  there¬ 
fore  desirable,  and  accordingly,  in  IV  60, 
he  removed  to  Bath,  then  in  the  height  of 
its  fashion.able  reputation, 
j  At  Bath  he  hired  handsome  apartments, 
and  soon  became  so  ixipular  as  a  portrait 
painter,  that  a  wit  of  the  day  said  of  him, 
“  Fortune  seemed  to  take  up  her  .abode 
with  him — his  house  became  Gain'i^-bor- 
(ntgh."  Business  came  in  so  fiist,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  raise  his  price  for  a  head 
from  five  to  eight  guineas,  and  ultim.ately 
fixed  his  scale  of  cliarges  at  forty  guineas 
for  a  half,  and  one  hundred  for  a  whole, 
length.  He  sometimes  entirely  lost  tem¬ 
per  at  the  absurdity  and  conceit  of  his  sit¬ 
ters.  On  one  occasion,  a  person  of  high 
rank  arrived,  richly  dressed  in  a  laced  coat 
and  well-powdered  wig.  Placing  himself 
in  an  advantageous  situation  as  to  light, 
he  began  to  arrange  his  dress  and  dictate 
his  attitude  in  a  manner  so  ludicrou.sly 
elaborate,  that  Gainsborough  muttered, 
35 
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“  This  •n’ill  never  do.”  His  lordship, 
having  at  length  satisfactorily  adjust¬ 
ed  his  person,  exclaimed,  “  N  ow,  sir,  I 
desire  you  not  to  overlook  the  dimple  in 
my  chin.”  “  Confound  the  dimple  in  your 
chin,”  returned  the  artist ;  “  I  shall  neither 
paint  the  one  nor  the  other.”  And  he  ab¬ 
solutely  refused  to  proceed  with  the  pic¬ 
ture.  While  at  Bath,  he  painted  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Garrick,  Quin,  General  I  lonywood, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Ligonier,  Sterne, 
Richardson,  and  many  other  celebrities. 
Besides  these  he  also  painted  a  good  many 
landscapes,  (not,  however,  among  his  best 
performances  in  that  department,)  several 
of  which  are  still  to  be  found  in  and  around 
Bath.  His  jnctures  were  annually  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  London  exhibitions  by  Wilt¬ 
shire,  the  jHiblic  carrier,  who  loved  Gains¬ 
borough,  and  admired  his  works.  For 
this  he  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  payment.  “No,  no,”  he  would 
say,  “  I  admire  p.ainting  too  much.  ” 
GainslMwongh,  however,  was  not  to  be 
outdone  in  generosity,  and  presented  the 
carrier  with  several  tine  paintings,  which 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson, 
John  Wiltshire,  Esq.  The  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  was  founded  in  1708.  Gainsborough 
was  chosen  one  of  the  thirty-six  original 
Academicians,  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
law  that  every  member  should,  on  his 
election,  present  to  the  institution  a  sj>eci- 
men  of  his  art,  he  contributed  a  painting 
described  as  “  A  Romantic  Landscape, 
with  Sheep  at  a  Fountain.”  To  the  early 
exhibitions  of  the  Academy  he  was  an  ex¬ 
tensive  contributor,  and  many  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  public 
admiration.  AlK)ut  this  time  Gainsbor¬ 
ough  and  'rhicknesse  (whose  needless  and 
ostentatious  j>atronage  was  becoming  in¬ 
tolerable  to  the  painter)  quarrelled,  and, 
soon  after,  the  former  finally  left  Bath,  and 
est.ab!ished  himself  in  London. 

There  he  prosecuted  his  career  in  por¬ 
trait  and  landscape  with  fresh  vigor  and 
increasing  success,  his  graco  and  fidelity 
in  the  former  rendering  him  a  dangerous 
rival  even  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Thir¬ 
ty  years  before,  he  had  quitted  his  modest 
apartments  in  Hatton  Garden  poor  and 
unknown  ;  now,  he  returned  in  the  zenith 
of  Ivis  fame  and  fortune,  and  established 
himself  in  a  noble  mansion  in  Pall  Mall, 
built  by  Duke  Schoml)erg,  for  which  he 
paid  £300  a  year.  He  obtained  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  George  HI.,  who  had  frequently 
seen  and  admired  the  works  which  he  had 


sent  to  the  Academy’s  Exhibitions ;  and, 
in  1781,  he  exhibited  whole-length  j»or- 
traits  of  the  King  and  Queen  Charlotte  ; 
in  the  subsequent  year,  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  and,  in  1783,  portraits  of  the  roy¬ 
al  family,  fifteen  in  number,  but  heads 
only.  Peers  and  commons  rapidly  follow¬ 
ed  the  examjJe  set  them  by  royalty,  and 
commissions  for  jmrtraits  soon  flowed  in 
so  rapidly,  that  with  all  his  industry  and 
rapidity  of  execution,  Gainsborough  occa¬ 
sionally  found  himself  unable  to  satisfy  the 
impatience  of  his  sitters.  Among  other 
titled  sitters  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Dev¬ 
onshire  honored  Gainsborough  by  employ¬ 
ing  his  pencil ;  but,  in  her  case,  the  jiaint- 
er  ha<l  not  his  usual  success;  nature  was 
too  much  for  art. 

“The  dazzling  beauty  of  the  Duchess,” 
(says  Allan  Cunningham,)  “  and  the  sense 
she  entertained  of  the  charms  of  her  looks, 
and  her  c<mversation,  took  away  that 
readiness  of  hand,  and  hasty  happiness  of 
touch,  which  belonged  to  him  in  his  ordi¬ 
nary  moments.  The  portrait  was  so  little 
to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  refused  to  send 
it  to  Chatsworth.  Drawing  his  wet  pen¬ 
cil  across  the  mouth,  which  all  who  saw 
it  thought  exquisitely  lovely,  he  said, 

‘  Her  (xrace  is  too  hard  for  me.’  ”  In  1 779 
he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  a  son 
of  Mr.  Buttall,  commonljr  known  as 
“The  Blue  Boy,”  and  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Marquis  of  W estminster.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  refute  the  observa¬ 
tion  made  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  one 
of  his  discourses,  that  blue  should  only  be 
used  to  support  and  set  off  the  warmer 
colors,  and  was  not  admissible  in  the  mass 
into  a  picture.  Of  this  portrait  Hazlitt 
observes :  “  There  is  a  spirited  glow  of 
youth  about  the  face,  and  the  attitude  is 
striking  and  elegant — the  drapery  of  blue 
satin  is  admirably  ]»alnted.”  And  another 
eminent  critic  remarks,  that  “The  Blue 
Boy”  is  remarkable  for  animation  and 
spirit,  and  careful,  solid  painting.  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  deserved  eulogiums,  the 
difficulty  appears  rather  to  have  been  ably 
combated  than  vanquished  by'  Gainsbor¬ 
ough  ;  and  Sir  Joshua  was  certainly  right 
when  he  cautioned  the  artist  against  the 
use  of  pure  unbroken  blue  in  large  masses. 

During  fifteen  y'ears  Gainsborough  had 
contributed  to  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Art¬ 
ists’  Society,  and  the  Academy,  fifty  por¬ 
traits,  and  only  eleven  landscapes.  These 
last  stood  ranged  in  long  lines  from  his 
hall  to  his  painting  room  ;  and  his  sitters. 
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as  they  passed,  scarcely  deijpied  to  honor  ] 
them  with  a  look.  lie  mij;ht  have  starved  j 
hilt  for  his  jMirtraits.  Those  noble  land- 1 
scapes,  by  w'liich  he  was  to  live  to  jiosteri- 
ty,  were  cohlly  admired  or  contemptuously 
lassed  by.  Yet  “  Nature  sat  to  him  in  all 
ler  attractive  attitiules  of  beauty  ;  his 
pencil  traceil,  with  jK*culiar  and  matcldess 
iiicility,  her  finest  and  most  delic.ate  linea¬ 
ments  ;  whether  it  was  the  sturdy  oak, 
the  twisted  eglantine,  the  mower  whetting 
his  scytlie,  tlie  whistling  ploughboy,  or 
the  shepherd  under  the  hawthorn  in  the 
dalt! — all  came  forth  ecpually  chaste  from 
his  inimitable  .and  fanciful  jiencil.”*  Some 
there  were,  however,  who  |>erceived  the 
genius  and  the  nature  so  conspicuous  in 
Gainsborough’s  landscapes ;  and  among 
the-  numlK*r,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Lord 
Oxford,  ainl  the  facetious  Petar  Pindar. 
The  last  of  this  distinguished  trio,  in  his 
satirical  “Ode  on  the  Exhibition  of  1783,'’ 
thus  counsels  the  artist  not  to  forsake 
landscape : 

“  O  Crtiinsborough  !  Nature  ’plaineth  sore, 

Tliat  thou  hast  kicked  her  out  of  door. 

Who  in  her  Ismnteous  gifts  hath  been  so  free 

To  cull  such  genius  out  for  thee. 

IjO  !  all  thy  efforts  without  her  are  vain  ! 

Go,  tind  her,  kiss  her,  and  be  friends  again.’’ 

Among  the  many  celebrated  and  beau¬ 
tiful  women  who  sat  to  Gainsboremgh, 
were  Mrs.  Sheridan,  (once  the  lovely  Miss 
Linley  of  Bath,)  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  the 
tragic  muse.  In  1784  he  painted  the  lat¬ 
ter,  then  “  in  the  prime  of  her  glorious 
beauty,  and  in  the  full  blaze  of  her  popu¬ 
larity.’’  “  Mrs.  Siddons  is  seated  ;  her 
face  appears  rather  more  than  in  profile ; 
she  wears  a  black  h.at  and  feathers,  and  a 
blue  and  bull'  8trij»ed  silk  dress — the  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  two  colors,  where  the  folds 
throw  them  in  a  m.a.s.s,  resembling  dark 
sea  water  with  sunshine  on  it.”  (Page  130.) 
(Tainsborough  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  delineating  her  features,  the 
nose  especially ;  and,  after  repeatedly  al¬ 
tering  its  shape,  he  exclaimed :  “  Confound 
the  hose !  there  is  no  end  to  it.” 

In  1784  (irainshorongh  (piarrelled  with 
the  Royal  Academy,  in  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Hanging  Committee  of  those 
days  to  break  through  one  of  their  rules, 
and  hang  one  of  his  pictures  in  a  situation 
capable  of  .adequately  showing  its  effect. 
This  canvas  contained  the  portraits  of 
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the  Princeas  Royal,  Princess  Augu.sta,  and 
Princess  Eliziibeth  at  full  length,  and  was 
painted  for  the  Prince  of  Wales’  state¬ 
room  in  Carleton  Palace.  After  this  un¬ 
fortunate  <lispute  Gainsborough  never  sent 
any  paintings  to  the  Academy ;  but  his 
conduct  in  the  matter  can  scarcely  be 
justified,  as  he  must  have  known  the  difli- 
culties  insei»arable  from  the  arrangement 
of  a  large  number  of  pictures,  ami  w  as 
bound  to  conform  to  the  laws  .and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Institution  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed.  To  divert  his  mind  from  the 
chagrin  occasioned  by  this  occurrence,  the 
paiuter  paid  a  visit  to  his  native  town  of 
Sudbury,  where  his  ap|K‘arance  in  a  rich 
suit  of  drab,  W'ith  laced  rutiles  and  a 
cocked  hat,  created  quite  a  sensation ;  and 
a  lady,  who  remembered  his  visiting  at 
her  father’s  house,  described  him  to  Mr. 
F ulcher  as  “  gay,  very  gay,  and  good  h>ok- 
iug.”  To  about  t  his  periml  may  be  as-Nigned 
one  of  his  mo.st  charming  fancy  pictures, 
“The  Mushroom  Girl,”  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Gainsliorough  Dujiont,  of  Sud¬ 
bury.  A  rustic  beauty  has  been  gather¬ 
ing  mushrooms,  and,  wearied  with  her 
lalmrs,  has  fallen  asleep  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  rugged  elm.  Her  head  rests  njKUi 
her  arm ;  a  gleam  of  sun.shine,  piercing 
through  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  gives  a 
still  more  lovely  bloom  to  her  cheek.  A 
young  |)ea.sant  stands  near,  amazed  at  so 
much  loveliness ;  and  a  little  terrier  looks 
up  as  if  inclined  to  bark  at  the  intruder, 
yet  afraid  to  waken  his  mistress. 

During  the  summer  months  Gainsbo¬ 
rough  had  lodgings  at  Richmond,  and 
spent  his  d.ay8  hi  sketching  the  picturesijue 
scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  peas¬ 
ant  children  he  met  with  in  his  rambles. 
i\ji  adventure  of  this  time,  and  its  results, 
are  worth  transcribing. 

“  On  one  occasion  he  met  with  a  boy  named 
.John  Hill,  on  whom  nature  had  bestowed  a  more 
than  ordinary  share  of  good  looks,  with  an  in¬ 
telligence  rarely  found  in  a  woodman’s  cottage. 
Gainsborough  looked  at  the  boy  with  a  painter’s 
eye,  and,  acting  as  usual  from  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  otl'er^  to  take  him  home,  and  provide 
for  his  future  welfare.  Jack  Hill,  as  Gainsbo¬ 
rough  always  called  him,  was  at  once  arrayed  in 
his  Sunday’s  best,  and  sent  with  the  gentleman, 
laden  with  as  many  virtuous  precepts  as  would 
have  filled  a  copy-book.  Mrs.  Gainsborough  was 
delighted  with  the  boy,  and  the  young  ladies 
equally  rejoiced  in  such  a  good-looking  addition 
to  their  establishment.  But  whether,  like  the 
wild  Indian  of  the  prairie.  Jack  pined  for  the 
unrestrained  freedom  of  his  native  woods,  the 
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brackberries  and  roasted  sloes — or,  what  is  more  ' 
likely,  feared  chastisement  for  his  many  ungrate-  ; 
ful  doings — after  a  brief  trial  he  ran  away,  and,  . 
though  brought  back  and  forgiven  by  his  kind-  | 
hearth  master,  he  wilfully  threw  away  a  much 
better  chance  than  Dick  Whittington  started 
with  on  his  romantic  journey  to  the  thrice  re-  ! 
peated  city  sovereignty.  At  Gainsborough’s  i 
death,  his  widow  kindly  procured  for  Jack  an 
admission  into  Christ’s  Hospital  Here  we  lose 
sight  of  the  boy;  he  is,  however,  immortalized  by 
the  painter's  pencil ;  and  amongst  all  Gainsbo-  | 
rough’s  studies  of  peasant  children  Jack  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  personal  beauty.” — Pp.  182,  ' 
133.  [ 

The  famous  picture  of  “  The  Woodman  | 
in  the  Storm,”  which  won  so  much  ])ublic  | 
ridmiration,  and  on  which  George  III.  be¬ 
stowed  especial  commendation,  was  painted  i 
in  1787.  It  has  unfortimately  ^rished,  | 
but  the  com|K)8ition  is  jH-eserved  by  Peter 
Simon’s  print,  and  Mr.  Lane’s  copy  of  the  , 
original  sketch.  Another  fine  landscape,  ; 
of  a  somewhat  earlier  period,  “  The  Shep-  ; 
herd’s  Boy  in  the  Shower,”  is  thus  de- 1 
scribed  by  Hazlitt :  “  I  remember  being  , 
once  driven  by  a  shower  of  rain  for  shelter  ; 
into  a  picture-dealer’s  shop  in  Oxford  j 
street,  when  there  stood  on  the  floor  a  ! 
ix)py  of  Gainsborough’s  “  Shepherd  Boy  j 
with  the  Thunderstorm  coming  on.”  What  | 
a  truth  and  beauty  was  there !  He  stands  j 
with  his  hands  clasped,  looking  up  with  a 
mixture  of  timidity  and  resignation,  eye-  | 
ing  a  magpie  chattering  over  his  head,  ; 
while  the  wind  is  rustling  in  the  branches,  j 
It  was  like  a  vision  breathed  on  canvas.” 
Gainsborough,  however,  in  this  picture 
committed  the  soraew’hat  sii^ilar  mistake 
of  placing  his  shepherd  boy  on  the  wrong 
^de  of  the  hedge,  so  that  the  rain  is  blow- 
mg  full  upon  him ;  and  the  mistake  has 
been  perpetuated  by  Earlom  in  his  fine 
engraving  from  the  picture.  Two  others 
of  Gainsborough’s  favorite  and  later  land¬ 
scapes  have  been  happily  characterized  by 
accomplished  critics.  Of  one  of  them, 
“The  Cottage  Door,”  now  in  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  Mr.  Britton  observes  :* 
“  Tlie  picture  may  be  said  to  be  as  strictly 
poetical  as  Thomson’s  Seasons;  and,  like 
tliat  exquisite  poem,  is  calculated  to  delight 
every  person  who  studies  it  attentively 
and  feelingly.  Its  late  proprietor  (Mr. 
Coppin)  justly  says,  that  it  possesses  all  the 
rich  coloring  of  Rubens ;  the  thinness, 
yet  force  and  brilliancy,  of  Vandyke ;  the 
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silvery  tone  of  Teniers ;  the  depth  and 
simplicity  of  Ruysdael ;  and  the  apparent 
finishing  of  W ynants.”  Of  “  Tlie  Cottage 
Girl  with  her  Dog  and  Pitcher,”  Mr.  Leslie 
remarks,  that  “  it  is  unequalled  by  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  I  recol¬ 
lect  it  at  the  British  Gallery,  forming 
part  of  a  very  noble  collection  of  pictures, 
and  I  could  scarcely  look  or  think  of  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  rooms.  This  inimitable 
work  is  a  portrait,  and  not  of  a  peasant 
child,  but  of  a  young  lady,  who  appt'ars 
also  in  his  picture  of  ‘  The  Girl  and  Pigs,’ 
which  Sir  Joshua  purchased.” 

The  circumstances  connected  with 
Gainsborough’s  death  were  of  a  singular 
and  melancholy  character ;  and  a  year 
before  the  event  took  jilace,  he  entertain¬ 
ed  a  firm  presentiment  of  Us  approai?h. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  and  Sheridan  were 
among  the  painter’s  most  valued  frieiuls. 
One  day,  in  the  early  part  of  1787,  the 
three  hatl  dined  together ;  Gainsborough 
had  been  unusually  brilli.ant  and  animated, 
and  the  meeting  had  been  productive  t»f 
so  much  enjoyment,  that  the  three  friends 
agreed  that  they  shoiild  again  dine  together 
at  an  early  day.  They  met,  hut  Gains¬ 
borough,  on  the  previous  occasion  so  gay 
!  and  happy,  now  sat  silent  and  absorbed, 
i  with  a  look  of  fixed  melancholy  which  no 
'  effort  of  his  companions  was  able  to  dissi- 
1  pate.  At  last  he  rose,  took  Sheridan  by 
I  the  hand,  led  him  out  of  the  room,  and 
i  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms : 

I  “  Now,  don’t  laugh,  but  listen.  I  shall 
!  die  soon — I  know  it — I  feel  it — I  have 
less  tiine  to  live  than  my  looks  infer — but 
j  for  this  I  care  not.  What  oppresses  my 
,  mind  is  this :  I  have  many  acquaintances, 
and  few  friends ;  and  as  I  wish  to  have 
one  W'orthy  man  to  accom])any  me  to  the 
;  gnvve,  I  am  desirous  of  bespeaking  you. 

!  Will  you  come — ay  or  no  ?”  Sheridan 
gave  the  required  promise ;  on  which 
(4ain8borough  at  once  emerged  from  his 
1  cloud,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  was 
!  the  soul  of  the  party. 

The  celebrated  trial  of  Warren  Has¬ 
tings  commenced  in  1 788,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  event  allured  Gainsborough 
I  from  his  easel.  He  was  placed  with  his 
i  back  to  an  open  w’indow,  and  suddenly  * 
felt  something  intensely  cold  touch  his 
neck,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  great 
j)ain  and  stimess.  On  returning  home  he 
mentioned  the  matter  to  his  wife  and 
niece ;  and,  on  looking  at  his  neck,  they 
saw  a  mark  about  the  size  of  a  shilling. 
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harder  to  the  touch  than  the  surrounding  ’ 
arts,  and  which,  he  said,  still  felt  cold.  | 
ledical  aid  was  speedily  procured,  and 
the  uneasiness  felt  was  (ledared  to  arise 
from  a  swelling  in  the  glands.  Change  | 
of  air  and  scene  was  tried,  but  in  vain ; 
and  the  symptoms  becoming  more  serious,  ' 
Gainsborough  returned  to  London,  and 
Mr.  Hunter,  on  a  reexamination,  pro-  , 
nounced  the  disease  to  be  cancer.  All  , 
human  skill  w’as  then  useless ;  but  the 
painter  beheld  the  apj)roach  of  death  with 
com|>08urc,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  his 
.affairs,  appointing  his  w'ife  executrix  of 
his  will.  Shortly  before  his  death  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whom  he 
felt  he  had  not  always  treated  with  suffi¬ 
cient  courtesy,  requesting  to  see  him ; 
•and  their  last  meeting  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Fulcher: 

“  It  is  a  solemn  scene,  that  death-chamber — 
the  two  p;reat  painters  side  by  side,  foi^etfiil  of 
the  past,  but  not  unmindful  of  the  future. 
Gainsborouf^h  says  that  he  fears  not  death ;  that 
his  regret  at  losing  life  is  principally  the  regret 
of  leaving  his  art,  more  especially  as  he  now 
began  to  see  what  his  deficiencies  were,  which, 
he  thought,  in  his  last  works,  were  in  some 
mea.sure  supplied.  The  wave  of  life  heaves  to 
and  fro.  Reynolds  bends  his  dull  car  to  catch 
Gain.sborougb's  &iling  words:  *  We  arc  all 
going  to  heaven  ;  and  Vandyke  is  of  the  com¬ 
pany.’  A  few  days  .after,  at  about  two  o’clock 
in  Uie  morning  of  the  2d  of  August,  1788,  in 
the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age,  Gainsborough 
died.’’ — Page  147. 

On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  his  re¬ 
mains  were  home  from  his  house  in  Pall 
Mall  to  their  last  resting-place  in  Kew 
church-yard.  Ilis  nephew,  Mr.  Dupont, 
attended  as  chief  mourner,  and  the  pall 
was  sust<aincd  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  , 
Sir  William  Chambers,  West,  Rartolozzi, 
Paul  Sandby,  and  Mr.  Cotes — whilst,  sad¬ 
dest  of  all  the  mourners,  walked  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  so  singularly  invited  a 
year  before  to  be  present. 

In  person,  Gainsborough  was  eminently 
handsome,  of  a  “  fair  complexion,  regular 
features,  tall  and  well  proportioned and, 
when  he  wished  to  please,  no  one  jKissess- 
ed  a  readier  grace,  or  more  attractive 
manner.  lie  executed  several  portraits 
of  himself,  two  of  which  stood  in  his  gal¬ 
lery  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  their 
faces  modestly  turned  to  the  wall.  Of 
these.  Miss  G:unsborough  gave  one  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  whose  members  present¬ 
ed  her  with  a  vase,  designed  by  West, 


“  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the  abilities  of 
her  father.”  This  vase  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  painter’s  great-nephew, 
the  Rev.  Gainsborough  Gardiner,  of  W or- 
cester.  Like  Reynolds,  Gainsborough 
j)ainted  standing,  in  preference  to  sitting ; 
and  his  pencils  had  shafts  sometimes  six 
feet  in  length.  lie  stood  as  far  from  his 
sitter  as  he  did  from  the  picture,  in  order 
that  the  hues  might  be  the  same.  lie  Avas 
an  early  riser,  commencing  painting  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  ten  o’clock  working  for 
four  or  five  hours,  and  then  devoting  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  visits,  music,  and  do¬ 
mestic  cnjojTnent.  lie  loved  to  sit  by  his 
wife  during  the  evenings,  making  sketches 
of  whatever  occurred  to  his  fancy,  most 
of  which  were  thrown  below  the  table, 
while  those  that  were  more  than  com- 
I  monly  happy  were  preserved  to  be  af¬ 
terwards  tuiished,  or  expanded  into  pic¬ 
tures. 

In  disj)Osition  G.ainsborough  was  gener¬ 
ous,  impulsive,  and  somewJiat  irritable. 
The  great  defect  in  his  character,  says  Mr. 
Fulcher,  was  a  want  of  that  evenness  of 
;  temper  which  Re}'nolds  so  abundantly 
possessed. 

“  A  conceited  sitter,  an  ill-dressed  dinner,  a 
relative  visiting  him  in  a  hackney-coach,  dis¬ 
turbed  his  equanimity ;  yet,  when  his  daughter 
formed  a  matrimonial  engagement  without  con¬ 
sulting  him,  he  was  calm  and  collected,  unwill¬ 
ing,  he  says,  to  ‘  have  the  cause  of  unhappiness 
lay  upon  his  conscience.’  He  has  been  accus¬ 
ed  of  malevolence ;  but  to  such  a  feeling  his 
heart  was  a  stranger.  Soon  angry,  he  was  soon 
appeased ;  and  if  he  was  the  first  to  offend,  he 
wa.s  the  first  to  atone.  Whenever  he  spoke 
crossly  to  his  wife,  (a  remarkably  sweet-temper¬ 
ed  woman,)  he  would  write  a  note  of  repentance, 
sign  it  with  the  name  of  his  favorite  dog,  ‘  Fox,’ 
and  address  it  to  his  Margaret’s  pet  spaniel, 

‘  Tristram.’  Fox  would  take  the  note  in  his 
mouth,  and  duly  deliver  it  to  Tri.stram.  Mar¬ 
garet  would  then  answer,  ‘  My  own  dear  Fox, 
you  are  always  loving  and  good  and  I  am  a 
I  naughty  little  female  ever  to  worry  you,  as  1  too 
I  often  do :  so  we  will  ki.ss  and  say  no  more  almut 
it  Your  own  affectionate  Tris.’  ” — Page  152. 

I  G-Vinsborough’s  facility  and  rapidity  of 
,  handling  were  very  remarkable.  In  his 
I  early  days  he  finished  liighly,  but  after- 
j  Avanls  <lirected  his  .attention  chiefly  to  the 
i  general  effect ;  and  many  of  lus  work.*;, 
when  viewed  closely,  present  a  rough  and 
iuifini.Jied  appearance.  Tins  facility  is 
I  seen  to  most  advantage  in  his  drawings 
and  sketches,  which  are  spirited  and  mas- 
I  terly.  Ills  friend  Jackson  says:  “  I  must 
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have  seen  at  least  a  thousand,  not  one  of  I 
which  but  what  possesses  merit,  and  some  I 
in  a  transcendent  degree.”  They  were 
executed  in  oil  and  water  colors,  chalks,  i 
black-lead  pencil,  sepia,  bistre,  and  Indian 
ink ;  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  any  con¬ 
trivance  for  picturesque  delineation  of 
which  he  did  not  at  some  period  make  I 
use.  On  one  of  the  Bnest  of  Gainsborough’s  ! 
drawings — a  portrait  of  Pitt  in  crayons, 
purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Normanton  at  I 
/  the  sale  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  collec-  j 
tion — Sir  Thomas  had  written  the  words,  I 
“  Unique  and  inestimable.”  As  a  portrait  ! 
painter,  Gainsborough  was  undoubtedly  | 
the  most  formidable  rival  of  Reynolds ; 
and  it  is  a  some\yhat  curious  fact,  that  the 
best  picture  finished  by  the  greatest  land¬ 
scape  painter  of  the  age  was  a  portrait — 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  now  in 
Arundel  Castle.  Ilis  range  in  jxyrtrait 
was  more  limited,  and  his  system  of  chiaro 
oscuro  not  so  striking  as  that  adopted  by 
his  great  rival ;  but  in  purity  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  natural,  unaffected  grace,  he  has 
seldom  been  surpassed ;  his  men  are 
thoroughly  gentlemen,  and  his  women  en¬ 
tirely  ladies ;  while,  in  his  feeling  for  the 
simplicity  and  charms  of  infancy,  he  has 
not  been  excelled  by  Reynolds  himself. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  lives  of  the  two  great  founders 
of  our  present  school  of  landscape  paint¬ 
ing  do  not  present  a  greater  contrast  than 
their  works.  These,  indeed,  bear  the  di¬ 
vine  impress  of  genius,  and  evince  that 
fondness  for  nature,  and  love  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful,  which  animated  their  authors,  and 
so  far  they  resemble;  but,  in  almost  all 


other  respects,  they  are  widely  different. 
Wilson  sometimes,  indeed,  forsook  scenes 
of  classic  or  poetic  fame,  and  delineated 
subjects  from  ordinary  nature,  many  of 
which  possess  an  exquisite  charm  and  fresh¬ 
ness;  but,  in  general,  his  land8ca[>es  are 
productions  of  the  imagination  rather 
than  representations  of  existing  reality ; 
“  his  thoughts  were  ever  dwelling  among 
hills  and  streams  renowne<l  in  story  and 
song  ;  and  he  loved  to  expatiate  on  min¬ 
ed  temples,  and  walk  over  fields  where 
great  deeds  had  been  achieved,  and  where 
gods  had  ap|)eared  among  men.”*  The 
landscapes  of  Gainslmrough,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  not,  like  those  of  Wilson, 
steejwd  in  the  glowing  sunshine  of  Italy, 

!  were  true  and  exquisite  representations  of 
the  sylvan  scenery  of  England,  lie  de¬ 
lighted  in  forest  glades  and  verdant  swards, 
brooks  murmuring  along  their  stony  chan¬ 
nels,  and  picturesque  cottages  sheltered 
by  umbrageous  trees ;  and  in  all  a  deep 
pervading  human  sympathy  unites  us  with 
the  subject :  for  these  delightfid  scenes 
are  no  solitudes,  but  are  all  animated  by 
laborers  and  wayfarers,  or  by  blooming 
peasant  children,  full  of  mstic  grace  and 
untamed  wildness.  It  is  just  this  essen¬ 
tially  national  character  which  constitutes 
the  deep  pervading  charm  of  Gains¬ 
borough’s  landscapes ;  and  though  the 
whole  book  of  nature  was  not  o|>en  to 
this  artist,  and  some  of  its  most  illuminat¬ 
ed  pages  neither  engaged  his  sympathy 
nor  inspired  his  emulation,  we  trust  we 
shall  never  cease  to  prize  the  pure  t.aste 
and  genuine  British  feeling  which  distin- 
'  guish  his  delightful  works. 


French  Literary  Collaboration. — A 
trial,  setting  forth  the  secrets  of  collabora¬ 
tion,  is  reported  from  Paris.  This  was  the 
contest  betwixt  M.  le  Marquis  de  Prato 
d’  Armesano  and  II  Conte  Pietro  Adolfridi 
Tadini,  on  grounds  like  the  following :  The 
Marquis,  it  appears,  had  contracted  with 
the  Count  to  write  five  melo-dramas,  price  I 
£40  each — the  count  to  find  the  ideas,  the  i 
Marquis  strictly  to  follow'  them,  and  mere- 1 
ly  (says  the  official  report)  “to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  purity  of  style  and  the  harmony 
of  verse.”  The  work  was  to  bear  the 
Count’s  name,  and  two  fifths  of  it — a  “Ruy 


Bias  ”  and  an  “  Ettore  Fieramosca  ”  — 
w’ere  produced,  in  entire  agreement  with 
the  conventions.  On  delivering  Nos.  -3  and 
4 — “  The  Count  of  Montreuil  ”  and  the 
“Chevalier  de  Bourbon” — the  Marquis 
resolved  to  have  hi>»  share  in  the  glory, 
and  demanded  of  the  Tribunal  de  Cotn- 
tnerce  to  justify  him' in  forcing  his  name 
before  the  public,  as  the  Count’s  In'tter- 
half.  A  ple.asant  case  of  ]»artnership,  truly ! 
The  Court  declared  its  incompetence  to 
deal  with  the  m.atter. 

*  A.  Cimningham's  “  Lives  of  the  Paiutora,"  voL  i. 
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Many  years  ago,  a  certain  Doctor  Her- 1 
maim  Klindinger  came  to  reside  in  a ' 
small  town  in  the  south  of  Italy.  With  a  | 
profound  store  of  practical  knowledge,  | 
Dr.  Klindinger  w,a.s  also  known  as  a  man  j 
singularly  tlevoted  to  the  pursuits  of  ex- 1 
periinental  science ;  sometimes  so  mani-  | 
tested  as  to  cause  no  small  amount  of  ap-  j 
prehension  in  the  minds  of  the  simple  race  ; 
around  him.  He  had  been  heard  to  talk 
mysteriously  of  some  curious  secrets  he 
possi'ssed  relative  to  the  vital  principle ; 
and  awful  were  the  pranks  lie  played  on  ] 
the  bodies  of  two  malefactors  who  had 
been  executed  for  murder  in  a  neighlxir- 
ing  district ;  and  which  he  had,  though 
with  some  difficulty,  obtained  from  the 
authorities.  The  good  padre  of  the  little 
town  came  at  length  to  remonstrate  j 
again.st  proceedings  which  every  one  said  j 
bore  the  stamp  of  diabolical  agency,  and 
which  threatened  to  clash  so  seriously 
with  the  pious  opinions  of  his  flock. 

“  3Iost  worthy  Dr.  Klindinger,”  said 
the  priest,  “your  experiments,  though 
doubtless  intended  for  an  excellent  pur¬ 
pose,  are  certainly  quite  ojipo.sed  to  the 
spirit  of  religion.  It  Is  a  dangerous  pre¬ 
sumption  with  which  men  ai'e  now-a-days 
jKissessetl — that  of  investigating  those  sa- 1 
cred  mysteries  of  nature  which  Providence  j 
meant  should  Ik*  forever  veileil  from  us  in  1 
this  life.  Our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  j. 
has  always  wisely  ilLscountenanced  any  | 
tendency  in  that  (lirection,  as  lieing  sub-  j 
versive  of  true  faith  and  simi>licity  of, 
heart ;  and  I  would  sugge.st  to  you,  signor  | 
— who,  being  a  heretic  and  a  stranger,  are  ^ 
very  likely  not  aware  of  the  objections  | 
which  exist  here  to  your  scientific  ex|)eri- . 
incuts — the  wisdom  of  at  least  conlining  , 
them  within  narrowf“r  limits.”  As  the  pa- 1 
lire  spoke  ho  gazed  curiously  at  the  phy- 1 
sician,  whose  manner,  however,  betrayed  | 
neither  aimoyanco  nor  alarm  at  this  some- , 
what  authoritative  address.  j 

“  Very  reverend  padre,”  said  he,  “  the  ; 
experimeuts  you  speak  ol^  are,  I  should  iiu-  i 
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agine,  not  of  any  reprehen.sible  nature,  be¬ 
ing  calculated  to  promote  the  progress  ol 
humanity — an  end  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
peculiarly  within  the  province  of  true  re¬ 
ligion.  Since,  how’ever,  there  exists  a 
prejudice  against  them  in  the  community 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  it  is  certainly 
desirable  that  they  should  be  concealed 
as  much  as  jiossible  from  jniblic  know¬ 
ledge.”  The  physician  spoke  these  words 
with  jierfect  courtesy,  but  accompanied 
with  a  sort  of  mocking,  icy  smile,  wdiich 
was,  however,  not  perceived  by  his  visit¬ 
or.  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  whose 
very  pallid  face  was  warmed  by  no  breath 
of  human  passion,  but  seemed  informed 
solely  by  the  clear,  cold  light  of  intellect. 
Opposite  to  him  sat  the  worthy  padre, 
with  the  veritable  priestly  visage  which  is 
known  all  the  world  over. 

The  doctor  again  addressed  his  visitor : 
“  Perhaps,  excellent  padre,  you  wmuld 
condescend  to  partake  of  some  refresh¬ 
ment  in  my  house  ?  Although  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  science,  I  do  not  quite 
forget  the  wants  of  the  body ;  ami  I  can 
promise  to  set  before  you  some  of  the  very 
choicest  vintage.” 

“  Thanks,  worthy  doctor,”  said  the 
>riest ;  “  your  hospitality  I  shall  be  very 
lappy  to  accept.”  The  doctor  rose,  and, 
walking  to  the  door,  was  heard  to  give 
directions  to  a  domestic  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  refreshment.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  <loor  ojiened,  and  a  young  man, 
dressed  in  a  rich  and  fanciful  costume,  en¬ 
tered,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  salver,  on 
which  s))arkied,  like  ruby,  the  rich  and 
generous  wine ;  but  it  was  not  on  the 
wine,  much  as  he  appreciateil  its  promised 
qualities,  that  the  eye  of  Padre  Bolmli 
rested — he  started  up  in  terror,  and  a 
shock  passed  over  liis  face. 

“  It  is  only  my  Creole  servant,  Diego,” 
said  the  doctor.  “Hut  my  inoflensive 
attendant  seems  to  jtroduce  a  strangely 
unpleasant  impression  uj>on  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  village ;  thus  it  is  that  I  so  sel- 
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dom  allow  him  out  of  doors.  "Within,  he 
has  but  one  to  terrify,  and  that  is  my  old 
housekeeper,  Gianetta,  whom  I  can  scarcely 
prevail  upon  to  sit  with  him  in  the  same 
room.” 

“  Mother  of  God!”  said  the  priest,  with 
a  shudder.  “  Surely,  signor,  there  is 
something  more  than  natural  in  the  as¬ 
pect  of  your  servant.  His  look  appals  me 
— it  is  diabolical !  O  signor,  signor !  sure¬ 
ly  here  has  been  your  art  at  work  in  some 
way — ^this  man  is  a  horrible  lusus  naturae !” 

“  Nay,  nay,  indeed.  Padre  Boboli. 
Poor  Diego  exists  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  usual  laws  of  humanity,  even  as 
you  and  myself.  Pray,  look  at  him  again, 
and  you  will  find  on  closer  inspection  that 
he  is  really,  if  anytliing,  a  well-looking 
fellow.” 

Tlie  padre  did  look,  and  shrank  back 
again  with  even  greater  terror  than  be¬ 
fore.  Yet  the  doctor  spoke  truly  when  he 
called  Diego  a  good-looking  fellow — that 
he  certainly  was,  so  far  as  mere  physique 
went :  he  was  tall,  of  a  figure  perfectly 
symmetrical,  and  with  much  of  the  indo¬ 
lent  grace  so  characteristic  of  the  Creole  ; 
his  features  were  regular  and  delicately 
chiseled,  but  his  complexion  was  of  a  col¬ 
orless,  almost  livid  hue,  made  more  strik¬ 
ingly  conspicuous  by  a  mass  of  ebon  hair 
and  an  eye  of  burning  black.  But  the  ex¬ 
pression — ay,  ay,  there  it  was — ^the  ex- 

Eression  of  that  face  was  in  truth  appal- 
ngly  horrible  :  it  made  the  heart  of  poor 
Father  Boboli  actually  bound  and  leap  up 
into  his  throat ;  it  was  like  no  other  fiice 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  suggested  the  idea 
as  of  one  divided  from  natural  existence 
by  some  strange  and  indefinable  barrier. 
By  its  means,  all  the  physical  perfection 
before  described  became  transmuted  into 
something  a  thousand  times  more  repuls¬ 
ive  than  the  presence  of  absolute  ugliness 
and  deformity ;  and  yet  in  it  there  was 
nothing  evil — only  a  terrible  discordancy, 
as  it  were,  with  all  that  was  perfect  and 
admirable  in  the  organization.  Something 
great  smd  sacred  had  been  neutralized  or 
rofaned — it  was  impossible  to  say  what ; 
ut  this  belief  gradually  stole  upon  the 
mind,  th.at  here  had  been  violated  some 
great  law  of  being — in  this  human  face, 
ruined  and  distorted,  was  apparent  the 
diablerie  of  art  in  antagonism  with  the 
sanctity  of  nature.  The  priest,  after  a  few 
moments  of  terrified  silence,  at  length 
muttered  something  about  taking  leave, 
and  moved  hurriedly  towards  the  door. 
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“  IVIay  I  beg.  Signor  Padre,”  said  the 
physician,  “  that  you  will^  not  depart  so 
soon,  and  without  the  refreshment  already 
at  hand  ?  If  the  presence  of  my  servant 
be  repugnant  to  your  reverence,  I  shall 
dismiss  him  forthwith.  Diego,”  he  added, 
“  thou  mayest  now  retire ;  we  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  thy  attendance.” 

Tlie  Creole  looked  up  with  a  vacant 
stare,  and,  with  a  sort  of  crouching  obei¬ 
sance  to  his  master,  slowly  left  the  room. 

Padre  Boboli  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 
“  Heaven  be  thanked,”  he  said,  “  that 
this  creature  has  disappeared !  I  protest, 
signor,  I  shall  not  soon  recover  the  shock 
of  his  presence.  Forgive  my  suspicions,” 
said  the  ])riest,  with  a  glance  as  keen  as 
an  arrow,  “but  I  do  apprehend.  Dr.  Klin- 
dinger,  that  there  is  some  awful  mystery 
connected  with  your  Creole.” 

The  doctor  smiled  his  icy  smile,  and 
with  the  most  unruffled  politeness  and  ap¬ 
parent  good-humor,  endeavored  to  dispel 
the  impressions  of  the  alarmed  cleric. 

“  Truly  good  padre,”  he  said,  “  you  are 

S[uite  mistaken.  My  serv’ant,  I  do  con- 
ess,  is  certainly  a  singular-looking  being, 
but  that  is  explicable  on  very  simple 
grounds :  to  say  truth,  whea  I  first  saw 
him  it  was  as  a  supposed  incurable  lunatic. 
I  once  visiteil  l*orto  Rico  on  some  business 
connected  with  my  profession,  and  in  a 
barbarously  neglected  asylum  for  the  in¬ 
sane  this  man  attracted  my  particular  no¬ 
tice.  He  had  been  for  tw'o  years  outrage¬ 
ously  mad,  in  consequence  of  a  severe 
bra'.n  fever.  I  proposed  to  take  him 
under  my  care,  and  was  allowed  to  do  so 
without  any  opposition,  A  desire  to  test 
the  power  of  my  art,  I  confess,  actuated 
me  to  this  proceeding  more  than  any  feel¬ 
ings  of  benevolence,  as  it  is  one  of  my 
theories  that  no  lunatic  is  incurable ;  and 
in  this  instance,  my  eftbrts  to  restore 
comparative  sanity  have  been  successful. 
Diego,  as  you  see,  has  become  my  attend¬ 
ant,  and  is  really  a  most  trustworthy  and 
devoted  creature.  He  is  still  a  little 
amiss  in  the  cranium — there  is  a  j.ar  some- 
w’here ;  but  in  time  I  hoiK?  to  remove  it. 
To  convince  you,  w’ortny  padre,  of  his 
perfect  harmlessness,*!  can  assure  you  he 
sleeps  in  a  room  inside  that  which  I  my¬ 
self  occupy.” 

As  the  doctor  gave  this  explanation, 
there  was  a  triumphant  mockery  in  his 
eye — too  dimly  visible,  hoAvever,  to  strike 
ujK>n  the  disturbed  j)erception  of  Father 
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Bol>oli.  The  priest  tried  to  be  satisfied  Diego,  said :  “  Truly,  my  domestic,  thy 
with  the  story  he  had  heard,  but  his  trou-  precious  existence  ])romises  to  attain  to 
ble  could  not  subside  instantaneously:  to  some  notoriety.  Here  am  I,  even  in  this 
aid,  however,  in  that  desirable  effect,  he  remote  comer  of  the  globe,  taken  to  tJisk 
applied  to  his  lips  the  goblet  of  Lachrymaj,  for  ray  grand  exfjeriment.  Holy  church, 
handed  to  him  by  the  physician,  and  after  in  the  8hn{>e  of  this  corpulent  padre,  will, 
one  or  two  draughts,  begarae  a  much  more  I  fear,  cause  me  no  small  amount  of  trou- 
tranquil  m.an.  His  eye  lost  its  look  of  ble.”  As  he  directed  his  eye  towards  the 
overwrought  terror,  ami  the  ruddy  tinge  Creole,  the  features  of  the  man  became 
came  back  to  the  plump  cheek,  which  Ik;-  darkened  with  a  sort  of  animal  rage ;  but 
fore  had  lost  every  trace  of  color.  there  was  blended  with  it  a  certain  be- 

“  Signor  Klindinger,”  he  said,  “  how  is  wildered  look,  as  of  one  wandering  in  the 
it  that  you  fear  not  to  retain  this  man  in  delirium  of  a  fever,  which  was  tmly  j)ite- 
your  service,  considering  he  may  one  day  ous  to  behold.  With  an  uncertain  move- 
break  out  a  more  violent  lunatic  than  be-  ment,  he  advanced  towards  his  master, 
fore  ?  And,  truly,  notwithstanding  your  and  emitted  the  same  hoarse  murmur  be- 
contidence  in  your  art,  I  should  be  inclined  fore  described.  The  physician  looked 
to  predict  some  such  catastrophe ;  for  scrutinizingly  at  his  servant,  as  if  coolly 
methinks  nothing  but  smouldering  mad-  observing  the  sj-mptoms  of  a  patient,  and 
ness  could  produce  an  expression  like  that  then  addressing  him  said:  “Good  Diego, 
which  I  have  beheld.  The  eye,”  continued  go  down  to  old  Gianetta,  who  will  doubt- 
the  padre,  shuddering  slightly — “  ah  1  that  less  be  pleased  with  her  companion.  I 
was  indeed  terrible.  Why,  signor,  the  can  now  quite  dispense  with  your  pre¬ 
man  might  well  lie  taken  for  a  jettatore.  I  sence.”  The  Creole  moved  mechanically 
felt  th.at  glance  shoot  through  mv  marrow,  to  the  door,  much  with  the  same  aspect 
and  congeal  my  very  blood.  Would  to  as  a  dog  wliich  obeys  the  command  of  a 
God,  worthy  doctor,  you  were  a  believer  human  creature,  whom  it  feels  to  be  a 
in  our  holy  church — then  would  it  be  ]>os-  suiwrior  and  controlling  power, 
sible  to  exercise  on  this  wretched  being  This  Diego  was  doubtless  a  singular 
the  healing  power  of  religion.  I,  signor,  and  fearful  puzzle :  whatever  might  be 
possess  a  reliquary,  which  has  in  truth  et-  the  secret  connected  with  him,  it  was 
iected  wondrous  miracles,  and  this  I  shall  knowm  to  no  other  than  the  m.an  of  science, 
be  happy  to  place  at  your  disposal :  even  who  regarded  him,  apjiarently,  more  in 
wdth  the  drawback  of  incredulity,  I  doubt  the  light  of  a  cunning  machine  than  as 
not  that  it  will  prove  beneficial.”  a  being  of  the  same  species  with  himself. 

The  doctor  listened  with  much  apparent  It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained,  subsequent 
deference,  and  thanking  the  good  j>adre,  to  the  occurrences  here  narrated,  that 
profe.s.se<lhimselfimbued  with  much  resjiect  Doctor  Klindinger  had  been  known  to 
towards  the  miraculous  relics,  although  remove  suddenly  from  various  places  where 
he  could  not,  unfortunately,  lay  claim  to  he  had  made  his  abode,  in  conse<iuence  of 
the  requisite  amount  of  faith.  At  this  mo-  the  attention  attracted  by  this  hateful 
ment,  the  door  opened,  and  Diego  again  Creole.  Half-whispered  stories  there  were 
appeared,  and  approached,  as  it  for  the  of  various  mysterious  doings  between  mas- 
purj)ose  of  making  some  communication,  ter  and  servant,  which  ma<le  [leojile’s 
ilis  eye  blazed  very  bright,  and  was  di-  blood  run  somewhat  cold,  and  rendered 
rected  towards  the  priest  with  an  unplea-  the  presence  of  the  physician  excessively 
sant  stare.  He  seemed  inclined  to  speak,  odious  and  repulsive.  In  this  simjde  Ita- 
but  his  lips  emitted  nothing  more  than  a  lian  village,  he  had  reckoned,  it  seemed, 
vague,  hoarse  murmur :  his  master  at  once  on  being  left  to  follow  out  his  scientific 
comprehended  this  rude  language,  and  ideas  in  peace ;  but  he  was  Avoefully  mis- 
tummg  to  the  terrified  priest,  informed  taken.  The  good  folks  ha<l  eyes,  ears,  and 
him  th.at  the  message  of  Diego  was  to  con-  tongues,  and  made  up  for  their  incaji.acity 
vey  that  he — the  padre — w.as  required  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  doctor’s  art, 
without.  The  good  man,  hurriedly  taking  by  an  amount  of  conjecture  which,  if  not 
leave  of  his  host,  started  up,  and  as  quickly  of  the  most  .acute  kind,  was  at  least  rich 
as  ]>ossiblc  made  his  w.ay  out  of  the  house,  in  fancy.  Not  many  weeks  had  Dr.  Klin- 
On  his  disappearance,  the  doctor  indulged  dinger  been  settled  in  his  new  abode,  and 
in  a  short  sardonic  laugh ;  .and  with  an  ex-  alrea<ly  had  his  pursuits  been  closely 
I)ression  coldly  malignant,  turning  to  watched,  and  he  Iiimself  the  subject  of 
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general  inquiry.  The  old  woman  whom  | 
he  had  employed  as  his  housekeeper,  after 
the  first  day,  absolutely  refused  to  sleep 
in  the  house.  She  would  not,  she  SJU(1, 
rest  under  the  same  roof  with  this  diavolo  ! 
Creole.  With  difficulty  did  the  physician, 
by  ample  recompense,  induce  her  to  re¬ 
main  even  during  the  day.  It  was  not 
alone  j>ecuniary  consideration,  however, 
which  induced  the  excellent  Gianetta  to 
do  even  so  much.  Her  curiosity  was 
strongly  at  work  ;  and  what  with  the  de¬ 
sire  of  satisfying  it,  and  the  importance  of 
being  in  a  position  to  do  so  more  easily  j 
than  her  neighbors,  the  good  woman’s  ^ 
terror  was  sufficiently  neutralized  and  | 
kept  within  due  bounds.  She  had,  never- 1 
theless,  still  need  of  great  powers  of  en- 
dunuice,  for  startling  and  fearful  were  the  ! 
appearances  around  her.  Thk  hideona  I 
Diego  seemed  actually  poMeased  of  aj 
devil.  He  was  as  miacluevoaa  aa  a  baboon, 
unless  under  the  eyes  of  hk  maater,  and,  { 
like  that  animal,  was  endowed  with  singu¬ 
lar  powers  of  uncouth  mimicry ;  he  also 
appeared  to  have  some  faint  {tercepCion  of 
the  faculty  of  humor,  and  in  sevend  ways 
worried  and  tortured  his  ancient  fellow 


measures ;  in  vain  he  inflicted  on  the  of¬ 
fender  the  severest  corjmral  punishment — 
still  Gianetta’s  terror  could  m  nowise  be 
allayed  ;  she  wouhl  not  stay,  and  departed 
with  her  nerves  dreadfully  shaken,  abd 
the  mystery  she  had  come  to  investigate 
still  undiscovered.  No  other  ancient  fe¬ 
male  could  be  found  to  replace  her ;  so 
the  doctor,  albeit  averse  to  a  juvenile  do¬ 
mestic,  as  being  liltely  to  promote  greater 
i  facility  of  intercourse  between  his  estab¬ 
lishment  and  his  carious  neighbors,  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  proflTeretl  services 
of  a  certain  young  damael  named  Bianca, 
whose  glowing  olive  che^  and  clear  eye 
indicated  a  coneiderable  amount  of  health 
and  spirit.  Bianca  was  a  plump  and  hand¬ 
some  Hebe,  and  the  horriUe  Creole  at  first 
sight  of  her  actually  betrayed  considerable 
signs  of  admiration :  he  stared  and  chat¬ 
tered  until  the  poor  girl  became  &iut  with 
terror ;  and  it  was  not  mitil  the  doctor 
had  sulgected  him  to  another  course  of  dis¬ 
cipline,  that  he  ceased  his  disagreeable 
miuuflBStations. 

The  occupation  of  Diego  was  solely  to 
I  wait  upon  his  master ;  this  office  he  per- 
'  formed  in  much  the  same  nmnner  which 


servant :  he  would  steal  behind  her  back  '  one  would  observe  in  the  movements  of  a 


at  times,  and  on  suddenly  turning  round, 
she  would  catch  him  griuning  diabolically, , 
as  if  enjoying  her  terror;  then  he  stole  ! 
her  cates  and  preserves,  for  he  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  glutton,  with  a  maw,  in  fact,  wliich  , 
appeared  as  if  it  could  never  be  appeased.  , 
It  was  evident,  however,  with  all  the 
pranks  of  Diego,  that  he  still  labored  under 
a  sense  of  restraint  and  inferiority ;  he 
would  often  crouch  in  a  corner  on  hearing 
the  voice  of  his  master,  and  exhibit  every 
symptom  of  the  most  abject  terror.  Even 
of  Gianetta  he  entertained  a  sort  of  ap])re- 
hension,  for  she  had  only  to  look  at  him 
somewhat  sternly,  when  he  would  sneak 
off  with  a  subdued  and  drooping  aspect. 
There  were  occasions,  certainly,  when  he  , 
did  indulge  in  desperate  paroxysms  of! 
fury,  and  he  was  then  intolerable  to  be- ; 
hold.  Once  that  Gianetta  had  threatened  , 
to  liave  him  corrected  by  his  master  for 
some  i»iece  of  thievery,  he  started  up  and 
sprang  at  her  like  a  tiger,  with  such  a 
desperate,  fiendish  look  and  howl,  that  the 
poor  dame  declared  to  the  doctor  that  no 
reward  would  induce  her  to  remain  ano¬ 
ther  hour  in  the  house.  In  vain  the  Sig¬ 
nor  Klindinger  promised,  for  the  future, 
to  kci'p  such  a  watch  over  the  Creole  that 
he  would  never  again  venture  upon  such 


well-tnuned  monkey:  his  actions  seemed 
to  be  the  result  of  simple  instinct  alone, 
directed  into  a  certain  channel  by  means 
of  the  controlling  human  agency  to  which 
he  was  subject ;  his  attempts  at  speech  were 
barbarous,  resembling  the  jabl)er  of  an 
idiot ;  but  his  master  could,  after  some 
})ains,  teach  him  to  pronounce  many  words 
ami  phnuses,  so  as  to  make  himself  quite 
intelligible ;  yet  with  such  a  voice  and 
manner  as  one  coidd  not,  after  all,  suppose 
were  those  of  a  human  creature.  Some¬ 
times  it  seemed  not  less  astonishing  to 
hear  speech  from  Diego,  tluui  if  it  were 
emitted  from  the  mouth  of  an  orang¬ 
outang,  or  even  the  most  inferior  species 
of  monkey. 

Dr.  Klindinger,  it  was  obfierved,  had  an 
antipathy,  if  not  a  feeling  of  }>ositive  ma¬ 
lignity,  towards  his  unfortunate  attendant. 
C/old  M  he  now  wao,  the  man  of  science 
I  bore  in  hk  the  traces  of  intense  and 
I  violent  passions :  that  icy  aspect  w'as  evi¬ 
dently  the  result  of  a  nature  once  convulsed 
to  its  centre,  and  at  length,  exhausted 
of  all  its  fire,  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  the 
past  into  the  calm  cold  region  of  intellect¬ 
ual  abstraction.  With  hk  mysterious  at¬ 
tendant,  the  doctor  was  frw^nently  shut 
up,  and  loud  altercatioiui,  as  it  were,  had 
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been  heard  betM'een  them.  Once,  the  girl  \ 
Bianca  was  intrepid  enough  to  steal  on 
ti]>toe  to  the  chamber  door,  and  peep 
M  ithin.  There  she  8,aw  a  strange  sight : 
the  Creole,  ajiparently  a  eorpse,  lying  back 
on  a  couch,  ami  the  doctor  administering 
to  him  some  liquor  out  of  a  phial.  After 
a  short  time,  the  creature  revived,  and  ' 
then  the  girl  heard  an  angry  howl,  but 
not  certainly  proceeding  from  the  lips  of  ^ 
Diego ;  no — it  came  as  if  from  another  | 
comer  of  the  room.  And  now — was  it  I 
fancy  ? — a  third,  a  shadowy  presence  as  it  I 
seemed,  hovered  above  the  pair.  The  girl  i 
mi|;ht  be  mistaken,  for  she  could  not  see  j 
quite  distinctly.  A  creeping  sensation  of  1 
terror  at  length  overcame  her,  and  she  I 
was  fain  to  lietake  herself  immediately  to  | 
the  lower  apartments. 

It  was  now  about  midsummer,  and  as  | 
Father  Boboli  was  returning  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  mission,  he  had  occasion  to  pass  by 
the  secluded  residence  of  Dr.  Klindinger. , 
The  evening  had  be^m  to  set  in,  and  the 
padre  was  not  free  from  some  serious  ap¬ 
prehensions  as  he  approached  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  premises.  There  was  a  large  nrden 
adjoining  the  cottage,  dark  with  tall  yews 
and  myrtles,  and  having  a  wildemes.s  of 
rich  flowers  now  trailing  around,  half  wild 
from  neglect.  In  this  garden,  the  ])riest 
heard  the  unskilful  tinkle  of  a  guitar,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  strange  hoarse  voice ;  then 
.a  slight  rustle,  and  at  length  the  words 
‘‘  Padre  Bol>oli,  Padre  Boboli !”  pronoun- 
ce<l  with  a  chuckling  accent.  All  at  once, 
the  head  of  the  Creole  was  seen  to  emerge 
from  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  ap|H‘ar  ' 
over  the  slight  enclosure  of  the  garden, 
looking  out  with  a  grotesquely  horrible  ' 
grin  at  the  unhajq»y  priest.  He  seemed 
mischievously  inclined,  bnt  at  this  moment 
the  «loctor  was  heard  in  a  lond  voice  to 
summon  “Diego,”  The  Creole  instantly 
retreated,  and  the  padre  was  not  slow  in 
hastening  in  .another  direction.  He  ha«l 
received  a  serious  fright,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  actually  became  ill.  In  his  ' 
sick-chamber  he  requested  the  attendance 
ofDi;.  Klindinger,  and  was  in  due  time 
waited  upon  by  the  physician.  j 

“  Are  you  aware.  Signor  Doctor,”  said 
the  {lodre,  “  that  my  present  illueM  has 
been  actually  caused  by  the  sudden  and  J 
threatening  appt'arance  of your  Creole  last  j 
evening^?  Doctor,  doctor!  why  do  you 
persist  in  allowing  that  horrible  being  to 
rove  at  liberty,  and  thus  perhaps  endanger 
the  life  and  reason  of  many  persons  V  You 


will  infalfibly  bring  upon  yourself  the  cen¬ 
sures  of  the  church  and  the  authority  of 
the  law.  He  should  ‘  be  at  once  confined 
in  some  safe  asylum,  or  evil  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  come  of  the  aftair.” 

“  I  jirotest,  reverend  padre,”  said  the 
doctor,  “you  are  unnecess:irily  .alarmed. 
My  serv.aiit  is  incapable  of  committing  any 
dangerous  deed,  unless  on  some  serious 
provocation,  or  when  injudiciously  treated. 
I  allow'  him  sometimes  to  walk  in  th.at 
garden  for  the  necessary  air  and  exercise: 
it  is  the  only  sjMjt  he  can  seek  for  that 
purpose,  since  our  w’orthy  villagers  w'ould 
certainly  stone  him  were  he  seen  outside 
the  bounds  of  my  residence.  Ilis  sudden 
appearance  before  you.  Signor  Padre,  was 
simply  a  token  of  recognition,  perhaps  of 
reverence  ;  for  be  it  known  to  you,  that 
this  ra.an  had  been,  as  I  understand,  before 
his  unfortunate  madness,  a  devout  and 
zealous  Roman  Catholic.” 

“Say  you  so,  indeed?”  rejtlied  the 
priest.  “  Then,  of  a  truth,  the  poor  wretch 
must  have  meant  to  solicit  my  ghostly 
ministration  in  some  w.ay,  I  would  he 
were  not  so  horrible,  and  I  would  certain¬ 
ly  imjiart  to  him  all  the  consolation  in  my 
power.  As  it  is,  however,  I  cannot  over¬ 
come  the  terror  I  feel  at  the  sight  of  him  : 
it  is  unaccountable,  inexplicable,”  said  the 
puzzled  ])adre. 

“  It  may  be,”  said  the  doctor,  “  th.at 
after  a  space  Diego  will  be  so  far  advanced 
towards  jH'rfect  sanity,  as  to  lose  in  some 
measure  this  expression,  which  seems  to 
have  so  stinuge  an  effect  upon  your  rever¬ 
ence.  It  was  produced,  I  have  no  «loubt, 
by  the  poor  Avretch’s  gn»ss  ill-treatment 
in  that  miserable  asylum  from  Avhence  he 
was  rescued  by  me.  It  is  simply  the  et- 
fect  of  suffering  and  terror,  reverend 
padre,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  fade 
away  by  <legrees  out  of  his  countenance.” 

The  padre  appeared  more  comiK)sed  at 
tills  suggestion ;  and  after  receiving  a 
prescription  at  the  hands  of  the  physician, 
allowed  him  to  take  his  dejtarture  home- 
w'ards. 

Some  days  .after  the  .attendance  of  the 
physician  upon  Father  Boboli,  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  village  that  Dr.  Klindin¬ 
ger  had  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
remove  from  his  present  abode  to  an  an¬ 
cient  mansion  in  the  vicinity,  for  many 
years  unoccupied, and  now  in  some  ili  gree 
a  ruin.  The  flickering  light  of  a  torch  I'ell 
ui)on  the  figures  of  the  pale  physician  and 
his  servant  as  they  entered  tlie  gloomy 
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portal  in  the  fitillness  of  the  nisrht.  The  1 
gi.ant  pines  and  larches  moped  and  mowed  a 
to  each  other  with  faint  whispers  of  some  s 
stranger  advent  than  these  old  walls  had  j 
ever  wntnessed  before.  Mystery  and  hor-  c 
ror  were  now  within  them  ;  so  said  each  t 
leafy  tongue  to  the  low  winds  which  stole  s 
on  hurrie<lly  to  hear  the  story.  e 

The  old  castello  was,  in  truth,  remote 
and  desolate  enough  to  secure  the  new  s 
inmates  from  all  intrusion:  thither  none  f 
of  the  vilLagers  ever  ventured.  Year  by  ( 
year  had  the  sculptured  lions  above  the  t 
gateway  frowned  grimly  down  upon  va-  ] 
canev  and  silence,  and  the  discolored  .and  t 
fungi-clothed  walls  been  unwarmed  by  f 
any  human  breath.  In  the  neglected  ] 
garden,  a  white  marble  fountain  sent  up  ’ 
its  melancholy  song  to  the  sky  out  of  the  j 
graceful  ruins  of  its  beauty ;  the  broken  ] 
figures  of  faun  and  dryad  lay  on  the  1 
ground,  wreathed  with  the  flowering  | 
creepers  which  overran  the  crumbling, 
structure.  One  statue  only  remained  i 
perfect — that  of  the  rural  Pan,  whose 
ludicrous  deformity  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  sad  loneliness  of  the  surrounding 
scene.  In  this  abode  of  departed  grand¬ 
eur  had  the  doctor  and  his  servant  now 
resided  for  many  weeks,  uninterrupted 
save  by  the  daily  visits  of  Bianca  in  her 
character  as  8U|>erintendent  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  She,  poor  damsel,  was  rather  ill  at 
ease,  for  besides  the  chilling  solitude  of 
the  ca.stello,  which  could  not  but  raise  up 
superstitious  fancies  in  her  heatl,  she  had 
also  to  contend  with  the  disagreeable  at¬ 
tentions  of  Signor  Diego,  lie  haunted 
her  footsteps  perseveringly,  but  yet  in  a 
timid,  sneaking  way,  as  if  still  fearfiil  oP 
punishment.  It  was  inexpressibly  repuls¬ 
ive  to  her  to  behold  this  being,  wearing 
all  the  outward  attributes  of  humanity, 
imbued  with  all  the  fulness  of  life,  yet 
wanting,  .apparently,  its  highest  and  most 
precious  element.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  with  his  peculiar 
vacant  stare,  and  muttering  from  time  to 
time  some  unintelligible  gibberish.  There 
seemed  really  to  be  no  spiritual  link  con¬ 
necting  his  nature  with  that  of  the  human 
family — no  mental  affinity  of  any  kind. 
Some  fatal  but  indefinable  w'ant  was  there, 
which  deprived  him  of  any  place  in  the 
scale  of  his  species.  On  the  bmte  crea¬ 
tion  he  appeared  to  have  the  same  repuls¬ 
ive  effect;  the  house-dog  shrank  from  his 
touch  with  dismay,  as  i^  by  its  instinct,  it 
recognized  a  thing  anomalous  in  creation. 


There  were  momenta  when  Diego  knew 
absolute  gaiety.  He  grew'  horribly  frolic¬ 
some,  and  then  his  degra^lation  ivas  more 
painfully  apparent :  he  would  d.ance,  and 
caper,  and  whoop  .after  a  hearty  meal — 
the  very  realization  of  the  mere  human 
animal.  Many  of  the  lower  p.assions  were 
strongly  developed  in  him,  and  looked  out 
with  fearful  distinctness  from  those  jwrfect 
and  chiseled  features.  He  could  exhibit  a 
strong  degree  of  envy  an<l  jealousy  ujM>n 
occasions  of  a  kind  perfectly  identical  with 
those  pa.ssions  in  the  inferior  animals.  He 
positively  abhorred  the  sight  of  a  hand¬ 
some  young  fellow  whom  he  had  seen 
sometimes  rather  lovingly  caress  the  fair 
Bianca  outside  the  latticed  w'indow’,  .and 
who  generally  contrived  to  see  her  once, 
at  least,  in  every  week.  He  cert.ainly 
possesstnl  strong  acquisitive  propensities, 
for  the  jingling  and  sj)arkling  of  some 
gold  pieces  wliich  he  once  beheld  so 
wrougnt  upon  him,  that  he  instantly 
darted  upon  the  treasure,  and  was  w’ith 
much  difficulty  deprived  of  it.  All  tlu*se 
frailties  did,  like  so  many  rank  weeds, 
flourish  luxuriantly  in  tho  nature  of  the 
unhappy  Diego ;  but  they  W'ere  none 
which  are  not  indigenous  to  the  m.aterial 
soil  of  humanity.  S.acred  is  the  thought 
that  to  this  source  alone  is  to  l>e  attributed 
the  empire  of  th.at  evil  by  which  our  w'orld 
is  darkened  and  disfigured — finite  in  its 
nature  as  the  corj)oreal  frame  from  whence 
it  sprang,  so  must  all  evil  one  day^  dissolve 
and  perish,  leaving  th.at  soul  which  is  in¬ 
capable  of  pollution  free  to  seek  its  native 
sphere. 

Meanwhile,  the  meditations  of  Padre 
Boboli  tended  not  a  little  in  the  direction 
of  the  old  castello,  though,  sooth  to  say, 
it  was  not  w'ithin  the  |)ower  of  all  his  curi¬ 
osity  ever  to  lead  him  thither.  “  Ah  !” 
thought  the  good  padre,  “  could  I  but 
I  gain  access  for  only  one  hour  to  the  se- 
i  eluded  sqiartment  in  which  tbi^  strange 
■  doctor,  I  .am  infonned,  pursues  his  dia- 
I  bolical  studies,  then  might  I  hope  for 
!  some  ray  of  light  whereby  to  discover  the 
•  mystery.”  But  vain  was  that  wash..  Dr. 
i  Klindinger’s  was  a  Bluebeard  chamber, 

.  into  which  no  being  but  himself  ever  dared 
,  to  enter,  and  wdiicli  w:i8  always  secured 
;  in  his  absence  beyond  the  possibility  of 

-  access.  Had  the  w'orthy  padre  been  .able 

-  to  accomplish  his  wishes,  he  might  cer- 
i  tainly  have  made  strange  discoveries, 
t  Among  the  multifarious  papers  of  the 
.  physician,  many  8pecul.ation8  might  be 
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Bet*n  by  which  the  man  of  orthodoxy 
would  haw  Ih^cii  doubtlc88  puzzled.  Here 
were  curious  thoughts  on  the  nature  of 
matter  and  spirit,  wild  and  improbable  to 
the  last  degree.  In  the  fragments  of  an 
ohl  journal  were  these  extravagant  ideas  : 

“  It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  life 
and  the  soul  are  not  two  distinct  princi¬ 
ples;  that  life  does  not  exist  inde|>endently 
of  the  soul,  and  might  continue  to  exist 
even  were  it  deserted  by  the  spiritual 
essemee — the  soul  calmly  informing  the 
mortal  structure,  wt  infusing  not  what  i 
we  call  vit.ality.  This  last  it  is  which 
acknowkslges  the  might  of  the  shaq> 
dagger  and  the  subtle  iwison.  Were  the  ; 
connection,  then,  dissolved  between  soul 
and  lx>dy,  it  is  my  aim  to  demonstrate  ! 
that  I,  Arnohl  von  Ebhrenstein,  might  j 
still,  by  the  grand  |)ower  of  that  sci¬ 
ence  whose  worshipjHjr  I  am,  maintain 
the  vital  principle  within  that  mortal 
frame.” 

Other  memoranda  there  were,  evidently 
relating  to  the  early  life  of  the  M'riter — 
the  history  of  a  dreadful  wrong,  written 
in  words  of  scorching  tire.  There  had 
been  a  tragedy,  such  as  men  talk  of  with 
pale  cheek  and  faltering  tongue:  a  woman, 
voung  aiul  Ix'autiful,  the  adored  of  her 
iiusband,  had  been  the  victim  of  unlawful 
passion,  even  in  the  tirst  May  mom  of 
wedded  life.  Under  the  lurid  sky  of  that 
Indian  island,  fate  had  laid  U{>ou  three 
|K‘rsons  her  iron  grasj> ;  there  where  the 
gorgeous  flower  droops  and  dies  from  the 
rich  fulness  of  its  own  beauty,  and  the 
yHlow  snake  coils  in  the  rank  luxuriance 
of  the  forest.  Then  came  an  hour  of  ven¬ 
geance  and  of  blood.  Hut  wrongs  there 
are  tor  which  blood  cannot  atone,  for 
which  men  would  gladly  follow  the  de¬ 
stroyer  into  the  shadoAVS  of  eternity. 
“Yes,”  8ai<l  the  record,  “men  say  I  am 
avenged;  but  well  can  this  heart  feel  that 
for  mo  it  is  no  atonement — for  me,  over 
wliose  head  the  vast  universe  has  reeled 
and  crumbled  into  ruins — Avhom  the  j»as- 
sions  of  the  fiery  gulf  have  blasted  with 
their  thunder :  the  flame  which  before 
shot  through  my  veins,  is  now  become  a 
subtle,  deadly  poison.  I  am  cold — cold. 
Now  for  my  purpose,  be  thou  my  hand¬ 
maid,  gi-eat  goddess  of  science !”  ^t  rara- 
ble<l  on  again :  “  Am  I  then  successfiil  ? 
Moat  meet,  in  sooth,  is  thy  condition  of 
being,  O  man  of  merciless  and  brutal  pas¬ 
sion  !  Here  grovel  in  the  diist  at  my  feet 
— crawl  as  a  serpent :  thou  shalt  drink  to 


the  dregs  of  misery  and  debasement . 

Come,  then,  impalpable  thing! — come  and 
mourn  over  thy  vUe  habitation.  It  U  the 
subtle  torture  I  designed.  It  mav  be 
hellish,  be  it  so — but  it  is  revenge.  Ilere 
it  lives  and  glows,  a  jwrtion  of  the  fiery 
tortures  of  mine  own  soul.  Ah  !  there  is 
an  irresistible  tascination,  a  fatal  necessity, 
full  of  misery  and  despair,  by  which  men 
are  hurried  on  as  surely  as  by  the  intensc^st 
longing  of  the  heart  after  happiness  and 
rest.  Strange  it  is  that  the  strongest  and 
most  ungovernable  impulses  of  humanity, 
instead  of  j)leasure,  iiiA’olve  only  pain. 

.  .  .  .  Is  this  the  end,  then,  of  those 

dreams,  so  pure  and  lofty  in  their  aim  ? 
Now,  now  alone,  wandering  through  the 
vast  solitudes  of  space,  in  tliat  awful  self¬ 
containment  which  overleaps  forever  the 
bountling-line  of  mortality.” 

Hut  out  of  this  chaos  of  faded  and 
crumpled  manuscri]>ts,  it  would,  however, 
have  been  rather  a  difficult  task  even  for 
the  prying  eyes  of  Father  Boboli  to  put 
together  an  intelligible  or  connected  story; 
it  would  scarcely  have  done  more  than  to 
whet  his  curiosity  to  a  very  acute  jKjint, 
and  fill  his  mind  with  ideas  of  vague 
horror.  Better  far  for  the  worthy  padre 
that  his  hand  should  never  grasp  those 
evidences  of  an  overwrought  and  unhappy 
nature. 

It  was  late  one  autumn  night  when  Ur. 
Klindinger  retired  to  his  antiquated  sleep¬ 
ing-apartment,  lit  only  by  a  single  lamp. 
Pacing  up  and  down,  the  physician  fimnd 
himself  suddenly  standing  opposite  a  huge, 
half-dimmed  mirror,  with  a  curious  frame 
of  arabesque  devices,  where  his  figure  was 
4Hlly  reflected;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  reprotluced  upon  the  opposite  wall  in 
dark  and  gigantic  .  jadow.  The  sight 
seemed  to  call  up  a  disagreeable  sensation, 
for  the  gazer  turned  away  with  a  shrink¬ 
ing  and  une:isy  gesture.  TTiere  was  some¬ 
thing  indescribably  spectral  in  the  aspect 
of  that  triad  grouj) — those  hollow,  flashing 
eyes,  that  bloodless  cheek  and  lip,  appear¬ 
ing  with  awful  fidelity  in  the  dim  and 
silent  mirror,  the  fiiint  outline  on  the  floor 
and  wall  imaging  forth  more  appropriately 
still  this  idea  of  impalpable  spirit ;  so  the 
three  figures  stood,  until  there  might  have 
well  risen  uj)  in  the  mind  of  the  physician 
a  strange  confusion  of  ideas  regarding  the 
identity  of  the  elusive  and  impalpable  ego. 
Then  his  thoughts  wound  on  and  on;  and 
he,  the  man  of  intellect  and  science,  who 
had  delved  and  wandered  through  all  the 
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intricacies  of  being,  and  snatched  there-  not,  after  all,  as  I  have  done,  those  j)rinces 
from  secrets  dark  and  dread,  now  stood  of  the  crucible  and  furnace.” 
vainly  and  frantically,  as  of  old,  seeking  for  Now  another  figure  appeared  in  the 
that  great  central  point  to  which  the  rcmm,  hovering  with  threatening  air  over 
might  of  mind  ever  aspires,  yet  can  never,  the  couch  of  the  Creole.  This  was  a  shaj)e 
in  mortality,  hope  to  attain.  But  this  dark  and  shadowy,  hearing  in  every  linea- 
man,  even  within  the  narrow  whirling  ment  a  fearfully  exact  likeness  to  the 
circle  of  the  human,  had  he  not  with  mysterious  Diego — a  resemblance  vivid 
desperate  hand  seized  u]K)n  the  operative  and  distinct  indeed,  yet  with  a  certain 
}K)wer  of  miture,  and  profanely  wrested  its  singular  dissimilarity.  Could  it  be  ima- 
prerogatives  to  his  own  wrong  purpose's?  gined  that  the  earthly  and  degraded  form 
The  occult  .and  daring  investigations  of  of  the  Creole  had  actually  put  on  the  lucid 
the  )>hysioi.an  tended  not  in  the  direction  robe  of  immortality,  leaving  behiml  all  the 
of  that  golden  track  which  leads  to  the  grossness  of  the  mortal  frame,  then  could 
knowledge  and  development  of  the  h.ar-  this  strange  api)arition  l>e  esusily  realizeil ; 
monies  of  creation,  which  is  the  end  and  but  there  still  lay  the  halt-recumbent  figure 
aim  of  a  philosophy  holy  and  wise ;  but  of  Diego,  looking  convulsively  upward, 
rather,  for  his  heavier  curse,  in  that  and  seeming  to  claim  a  certain  affinity  to 
false  p.ath  of  discordancy  and  opposition,  the  shape  which  hovered  above.  The 
by  which  the  springs  of  the  great  machin-  phy8ici.an  regarded  the  dual  figures  with 
ery  are  disordered  and  broken.  an  expression  somewhat  approaching  to 

After  a  short  space.  Dr.  Klindinger  awe,  and  yet  with  a  mixture  of  defiance 
turned  aw.ay,  and  opening  a  c.abinet  of  and  evil  passion  impossible  to  describe, 
inlaid  ebony,  took  from  it  a  little  phial  The  shadow  seemed  ever  and  anon  to  emit 
filled  with  a  beautiful  vermilion  liquor,  cries  of  despair ;  in  its  lineaments  were 
clear  and  pure  as  the  loveliest  rose  dia-  de[)icted  unutterable  misery  and  pain,  yet 
mond.  He  removed  the  stoi)per,  and  an  mingled  with  a  sort  of  sad  and  majestic 
odor  so  exquisite  filled  the  a}»artment  that  sublimity.  “Torment  me  not !”  it  was 
it  might  well  seem  as  if  wafted  from  the  heard  to  8.ay.  “  Let  the  hour  of  forgive- 

bowers  of  the  primal  Eden.  He  jM>ured  a  ness  come.  Thou  and  I  shall  meet  again!” 
few  drops  into  a  little  cup  of  crystal  water,  (4azing  down  on  the  horrible  asj)ect  of  the 
and  entering  an  inner  apartment,  aj)-  Creole,  it  8eeme<l  to  writhe  with  .agony, 
proai'hed  a  couch,  upon  which  lay  the  Face  to  face  now  8too<l  the  two,  looking 
motionless  figure  of  the  Creole :  he  lay  in  fixedly  on  each  other  with  frenzy  nameless 
a  painful  and  rigid  attitude,  and  it  could  and  unknown ;  then  the  voice  sounded  no 
scarcely  be  ascertained  whether  indeed  he  more;  the  shadowy  jiresence  fade<l  into 
slept,  or  was  not  locked  in  the  clasp  of  air,  and  with  a  sigh  ot  relief  the  physician 
some  hideous  cJit.aleptic  death.  The  old  walked  slowly  away, 
expression  was  still  on  the  face,  the  pale-  Some  days  after  this  inexplicable  scene, 
ness  of  which  was  so  intense  th.at  one4  as  Padre  Boboli  was  walking  in  his  c.a'isock 
could  iiot  but  gaze  with  awe,  questioning  ;  from  the  church,  he  saw  outsi<le  the  hum- 
within  himself  whether  here  were  not  ble  hotel  of  the  village  a  party  of  travel- 
before  him  the  silent  and  deserted  abode  lers,  who  seemed  seeking  for  a  further 
of  a  departed  intelligence.  The  physician  mode  of  conveysince  on  their  journey. 
stoojHjd  over  the  couch,  and  gently  |)oured  Just  as  the  padre  was  about  to  accost  one 
through  the  half-open  lips  of  its  occupant  of  the  group,  he  saw  crossing  the  narrow 
a  portion  of  the  red  and  perfumed  liquor,  pathway  the  tall  figure  of  Dr.  Klindinger. 
There  was  an  instant  movement — the  eyes  As  he  .approached,  one  of  the  travellers, 
gradually  oitened,  and  the  frame  became  a  man  of  noble  and  distinguished  air, 
, instinct  with  life.  The  Creole  started  up  started  back  with  a  look  of  amazement 
with  a  convulsive  movement,  .and  gazed  and  terror,  as  if  he  could  not  trust  the 
upon  the  d(X5tor  w'ith  that  look  so  often  evidence  of  his  senses.  The  doctor,  on 
described  in  all  its  strange  and  undefina-  his  part,  seemed  not  less  startled;  he 
ble  horror.  paused,  changed  color,  and  finally  walked 

“  Of  a  verity,”  exclaimed  the  physician,  on  with  hurried  stejjs.  The  gentleman 
with  a  hoarse  laugh,  “  why,  old  Simon  approached  the  priest,  and  said  in  a  very 
Magus  could  not  have  done  it  better,  agitated  voice : 

neither  could  the  great  Albertus  himself.  “  M.ay  I  beg.  Signor  Padre,  that  you 
Ah!”  he  said  in  lower  tones,  “they  worked  will  give  me  some  information  with  regard 
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to  the  person  whom  T  h.ive  just  now  seen 
— that  tall  man  who  lias  so  (piickly  disaji- 
peared  ?” 

“  Cert.ainly,  signor,”  said  the  padre. 

“  Th.at  is  our  resident  jihysioian,  Dr. 
Klindinger,  a  stranger  who  some  time 
sinee  settled  mysteriously  in  our  locality. 
He  is  a  singular  man,”  continued  the 
padre,  “  as  you,  signor,  might  easily  Icam 
were  I  to  tell  you  all  I  know  of  him.” 

“Dr.  Klindinger!”  said  the  stranger. 
“Ah!  truly  good  padre,  you  are  mistaken; 
that  undoubtedly  is  not -  Hut,”  con¬ 

tinued  he,  “  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  on 
this  subject.” 

“Truly,  signor,”  said  the  reverend 
father  impatiently,  “  it  wouhl  be  desirable 
that  you  should,  if  |>ossiblc,  give  every 
information  in  your  power  relative  to  the 
said  Dr.  Klindinger.  There  are  strange 
rumors  .abroad  with  regard  to  him  and 
his  Creole  seia*ant — that  diabolic.al  being ! 
Ami  methinks  it  would  be  more  conducive 
to  the  iKuietit  of  our  rustic  community  had 
the  said  Dr.  Klindinger  never  been  seen 
among  us.” 

“  Creole  servant,  <lid  you  say  ?”  ques¬ 
tioned  the  gentleman.  “  I  low  extraordi¬ 
nary  !”  He  thought  for  a  few  moments  I 
with  evident  terror,  and  then  turning  to  | 
the  priest,  said :  “  Good  pailre,  as  I  and 
my  fellow  travellers  intend  remaining  here 
for  the  night,  I  shall,  if  you  condescend 
to  wait  upon  us,  communicate  to  you  all  I 
know  of  this  so-called  Dr.  Klimlinger.” 

'Fhe  jiriest  called  at  the  aiqxunted  hour, 
was  received  by  the  stranger,  and  then  a 
very  singular  narrative  came  to  be  related. 

“  He,  Signor  Padre,  whom  you  call  Dr. 
Klindinger,  was  once  known  by  the  name 
of  Arnold  von  Ebhrenstein,  a  man  famous 
for  his  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  science, 
(ioing  to  one  of  the  West  Indian  Islands, 
he  there  met  a  young  and  lovely  girl, 
whom  he  married,  and  who  was  ruined  by 
the  base  passion  of  a  certain  Signor  Alonzo 
de  Castro,  a  Spanish  Creole,  who  had  been 
a  discarded  lover.  A  terrible  revenge 
was  taken  by  the  frantic  husbjmd.  Hate 
seemeil  to  have  transformed  Arnold  von 
Ebhrenstein  into  a  tiend :  he  murdered, 
barbarously  murdered  this  man,  and  im¬ 
mediately  disappeared  from  the  island. 


taking  with  him  the  body  of  his  en¬ 
emy.” 

“How,  signor?”  said  the  priest,  with 
starting  eyes ;  “  what  do  you  say  ?  took 
with  him  the  body  of  the  Creole  ?” 

“  Ay,  truly,  reverend  jiadre,  did  he ; 
but  for  what  purpose  is  not  understood.” 

The  countenance  of  the  priest  grew 
deadly  pale ;  he  muttered  and  crossed 
himself,  the  very  jiicture  of  the  most  ex¬ 
treme  and  abject  fear.  “O  signor,  sig¬ 
nor  !  this  is  dreadful  1” 

“  Explain,  good  padre,”  said  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

“  Did  1  not  tell  you,  signor,  that  the 
doctor  had  with  him  a  Creole  seiwai-t — a 
hoirible,  hideous  being,  who  is  the  plague 
of  every  one  around  him  ?”  * 

The  stninger  listened,  luilf  curiously, 
half  fearfully,  as  if  with  some  hidden 
thought,  which,  however,  assumed  no 
distinct  shape.  The  priest  went  on  : 

“  Signor,  have  you  seen,  ever  seen  this 
Creole  who  was  murdered  ?” 

“Yes,  good  padre;  he  was  a  m.an  of 
remarkable  ap|)caranee — handsome  in  an 
eminent  degree.” 

That  evening  the  padre  contrived,  by 
means  of  Hianca,  to  introduce  the  stran- 
I  ger  into  the  garden  of  the  doctor's  resi- 
I  lienee,  M’here  Diego  was  listlessly  wander- 
;  ing  up  and  down.  The  Creole  went  on, 
j  pacing  slowly,  then  tumeil  round,  ami 
i  revealed  fully  to  the  beholders  the  entire 
horror  of  his  hideous  visage.  The  stran¬ 
ger  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  and  fell  at  length 
totally  insensible  to  the  ground.  At  this 
moment,  attracted  by  the  noise,  ap|»eared 
the  pale  face  of  Dr.  Klindinger,  who  be- 
•held  with  dismay  the  sjiectacle  before  him, 
whereby  he  felt  convinced  the  myster}'  of 
his  life  had  b<*en,  by  some  strange  acci¬ 
dent,  discovered. 

Next  morning,  the  lifeless  body  of  Diego 
was  found  carefully  disposed  ujKin  a  couch, 
bearing  no  trace  of  its  former  frightful 
1  expression.  Of  Dr.  Klindinger,  notwith- 
I  standing  the  most  rigorous  search  made 
I  for  him  in  all  directions,  no  further  intelli¬ 
gence  could  be  ever  after  oVitained ;  but^ 
he  assuredly  left  liehind  him  recollections, 
which  could  not  easily  be  effaced,  of  both 
himself  and  his  Creole  sert’ant  Diego. 
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T  AM  not  a  believer  in  ghosts  in  general ; 
I  see  no  good  in  them.  They  come — ^that 
is,  are  reported  to  come — so  irrelevantly, 
purposelessly — so  ridiculously,  in  short — 
that  one’s  common  sense  as  regards  this 
world,  one’s  sujHjmatual  sense  of  the  other, 
are  alike  revolted.  Then  nine  out  of  ten 
“  capital  ghost  stories  ”  are  so  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for ;  and  in  the  tenth,  when  all 
natural  explanation  fails,  one  who  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  extraordinary  difficulty  there 
is  in  all  society  in  getting  hold  of  that  very 
slippery  article  called  a  fact^  is  strongly 
inclined  to  shake  a  dubious  head,  ejacnlat- 
ing,  “  Evidence  !  a  question  of  evidence !” 

I3ut  my  unbelief  springs  from  no  dogged 
or  contemptuous  scepticism  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility — however  great  the  improbability 
— of  ih.at  strange  impression  upon  or  com¬ 
munication  to,  spirit  in  matter,  from  spirit 
wholly  immaterialized,  which  is  vulgarly 
called  “a  ghost.”  There  is  no  credulity 
more  blind,  no  ignorance  more  cliildish, 
than  that  of  the  sage  who  tries  to  measure 
“  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  things  under 
the  earth,”  with  the  small  two-foot  rule  of 
his  own  brains.  Dare  we  presume  to  argue 
concerning  any  mystery  of  the  universe, 
“It  is  inexplicable,  and  therefore  impos¬ 
sible”? 

Premising  these  opinions,  though  sim¬ 
ply  as  opinions,  I  am  about  to  relate  what 
I  must  confess  is  to  me  a  thorough  ghost 
story  ;  its  external  and  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence  being  indisputable,  while  its  psycho¬ 
logical  causes  and  results,  though  not  easy 
of  explanation,  are  still  more  difficult  to 
be  expliuned  away.  The  ghost,  like  Ham¬ 
let’s,  was  “  an  honest  ghost.”  From  her 
daughter — an  old  lady,  who,  bless  her 
good  and  gentle  memory!  has  since  learned 
the  secrets  of  all  things — I  learned  this 
veritable  tale. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Mac  Arthur  to  me 
— it  was  in  the  early  days  of  table-moving, 
when  young  folk  ridiculed  and  elder  folk 
were  shocked  at  the  notion  of  calling  up 
one’s  departed  ancestors  into  one’s  diimer- 


table,  and  learning  the  wonders  of  the  an¬ 
gelic  world  by  the  bobbings  of  a  hat  or 
the  twirlings  of  a  plate — “  5ly  dear,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  old  lady,  “  I  do  not  like  play¬ 
ing  at  ghosts.” 

“  Why  not  ?  Do  you  believe  in  them  ?” 

“  A  little.” 

“  Did  you  ever  see  one  ?” 

“  Never.  But  once  I  heard — ” 

She  looked  serious,  as  if  she  hardly  liked 
to  speak  about  it,  either  from  a  sense  of 
awe  or  from  fear  of  ridicule.  But  no  one 
could  have  laughed  at  any  illusions  of  the 
gentle  old  lady,  who  never  uttered  a  harsh 
or  satirical  word  to  a  living  soul ;  and  this 
evident  awe  was  rather  remarkable  in  one 
who  had  a  large  stock  of  common  sense, 
little  wonder,  and  no  ideality. 

I  was  rather  curious  to  hear  Mrs.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  ghost  story. 

“  My  dear,  it  was  a  long  time  ago — so 
long  that  you  may  fancy  I  tbrget  and  con¬ 
fuse  the  circumstances.  But  I  do  not. 
Sometimes  I  think  one  recollects  more 
clearly  things  that  happened  in  one’s  teens 
— I  was  eighteen  that  year — than  a  great 
many  nearer  events.  .<Vn<l  besi<le8,  I  had 
other  reasons  for  remembering  vividly 
everything 'belonging  to  this  time— for  I 
was  in  love,  you  must  know.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  a  mild,  depre¬ 
cating  smile,  .as  if  hoping  my  youthfulness 
wouhl  not  consider  the  thing  so  very  im- 
|>ossible  or  ridiculous.  No;  I  was  all 
mterest  at  once. 

“  In  love  with  Mr.  MacArthur,”  I  saitl, 
scarcely  as  a  question,  l>eing  at  that  Arca¬ 
dian  tune  of  life  when  one  takes  as  a 
natural  necessity,  and  believes  as  an  un¬ 
doubted  truth,  that  everybody  marries  his 
or  her  first  love. 

“  No,  my  dear ;  not  with  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Arthur.” 

I  was  so  astonished,  so  completely 
dumb-foundered — for  I  had  woven  a  sort 
of  ideal  round  my  good  old  friend — that  I 
suffered  Mrs.  MacArthur  to  knit  in  silence 
for  full  five  minutes.  My  surprbe  was  not 
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less<!ned  when  she  said,  with  a  little  I  street — ^the  last  house  there,  looking  on  to 
smile  :  j  the  river.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  river ; 

“  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of  good  ;  and  often  of  evenings,  when  his  work  was 
parts ;  and  he  wsis  very  fond  of  me.  |  too  heavy  to  let  him  take  us  to  Kanelagh 
Proud,  too,  rather.  For  though  you  i  or  to  the  play,  he  used  to  walk  with  my 
might  not  think  it,  my  dear,  I  was  actually  1  father  and  mother  and  me,  up  and  down 
a  beauty  in  those  days.”  I  the  Temple  Gardens.  Were  you  ever  in 

I  had  very  little  doubt  of  it.  Tlie  slight,  I  the  Temple  Gardens?  It  is  a  pretty  plac<* 
lithe  figure’,  the  tiny  hands  and  feet — if  i  now — a  quiet,  gray  nook  in  the  midst  of 
you  had  walked  behind  Mrs.  MacArthur  ■  noise  and  bustle;  the  stars  look  wonderful 
you  might  have  taken  her  for  a  young  through  those  great  trees ;  but  still  it  is 
woman  still.  Certainly,  people  lived  .  not  like  what  it  w^p  then,  when  I  was  a 
slower  and  easier  in  the  last  generation  |  girl.” 
than  in  ours.  '  Ah  !  no ;  impossible. 


“  Yes,  I  was  the  beauty  of  Bath.  Mr.  | 
Everest  fell  in  love  with  me  there.  I  was  ' 
much  gratified ;  for  I  had  just  been  read- 1 
ing  Miss  Huniey’s  Cecilia,  and  I  thought 
him  exactly  like  Mortimer  Delvil.  A 
very  pretty  tale,  Cecilia;  did  you  ever  j 
read  it  ?”  I 

“  No.”  Ami,  to  arrive  at  her  tale,  I  ' 
leapt'd  to  the  only  conclusion  which  could  j 
reconcile  the  two  facts  of  her  having  had 
a  lover  named  Everest,  and  being  now 
Mrs.  MacArthur.  “Was  it  his  ghost  you 
saw  ?” 

“  No,  my  dear,  no;  thank  goodness,  ho 
is  alive  still.  He  calls  here  sometimes;  he 
h.'is  been  a  good  friend  to  our  family.  Ah !” 
with  a  slow  shake  of  the  head,  half  pleased, 
half  ptmsive,  “  you  would  hardly  Injlieve, 
my  dear,  what  a  very  pretty  fellow  he 
was.” 

One  could  scarcely  smile  at  the  odd 
phrase,  i>ertaining  to  last-century  novels 
and  to  the  loves  of  our  great-grandmothers. 
1  listened  patiently  to  the  wandering 
reminiscences  which  still  ftirther  delayed 
the  ghost  story. 

“  Hut,  M  rs.  MacArthur,  was  it  in  Hath 
that  you  saw  or  heard  what  I  think  you 
were  going  to  tell  me  ?  The  ghost,  you 
know  ?” 

“Don’t  call  it  that;  it  sounds  as  if  you 
were  laughing  at  it.  And  you  must  not, 
for  it  is  really  true ;  as  true  as  that  I  sit 
here,  an  old  lady  of  seventy-five;  an<l 
that  then  I  was  a  young  gentlewom.an  of 
eighteen.  Nay,  my  dear,  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  it. 

“  We  h.ad  been  staying  in  London,  my 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  Everest,  and  I. 
He  had  persuaded  them  to  take  me;  he 
wanted  to  show  me  a  little  of  the  world, 
though  it  was  but  a  narrow'  world,  my 
dear — for  he  was  a  law  student,  living 
poorly  and  working  hard.  He  took  lodg¬ 
ings  for  us  near  the  Temple,  in  C - 
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“It  was  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  my  dear, 
that  I  remember  we  took  our  last  walk 
— my  mother,  Mr.  Everest,  and  I — before 
she  went  home  to  Hath.  She  was  very 
anxious  and  restless  to  go,  being  too  deli¬ 
cate  for  London  gaieties.  Besides  she  had 
a  large  family  at  home,  of  which  I  was  the 
■eldest ;  and  we  were  anxiously  expecting 
the  youngest  in  a  month  or  two.  Never¬ 
theless,  my  dear  mother  had  gone  about 
with  me,  taken  me  to  all  the  shows  an<l 
sights  that  I,  a  hearty  and  happy  girl, 
longed  to  see,  and  entered  into  them 
with  almost  as  great  enjoyment  as  my 
own. 

“  Ibit  to-night  she  w'as  pale,  rather 
grave,  and  steadfestly  bent  on  returning 
home. 

“  We  did  all  W'e  could  to  persuade  her 
to  the  contrary,  for  on  the  next  night  but 
one  was  to  have  been  the  crowning  treat 
of  all  our  London  pleasures :  we  were  to 
see  Hamlet  at  Drury-hme,  with  John 
Kemble  and  Sarah  Sid<lons !  Think  of 
that,  my  dear.  Ah !  you  have  no  such 
sights  now.  Even  my  grave  father  longed 
to  go,  and  urge<i  in  his  mild  way  that  we 
should  put  off  our  departure.  But  my 
mother  w’as  determined. 

“  At  last  Mr.  Everest  said — (I  could 
show  you  the  very  spot  where  he  stood, 
with  the  river — it  was  high  w’ater — lapping 
against  the  wall,  and  the  evening  sun 
sinning  on  the  Southwark  houses  opjKJsite.) 
He  8ai<l — it  was  very  wrong,  of  course,  my 
dear  ;  but  then  he  was  in  love,  and  might 
be  excused — 

“  ‘  Mfidam,’  said  he,  ‘  it  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  knew  you  think  of  yourself 
alone.’ 

“  ‘  Myself,  Edmond  ?’ 

“  ‘  Pardon  me,  but  would  it  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  return  home,  leaving  Indiind, 
for  two  days  only,  Mr.  Thwaite  and  Mis¬ 
tress  Dorothy  ?’ 
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“  ‘  Leave  them  behind — ^leave  them  be¬ 
hind  !’  She  mused  over  the  words. 

‘  What  say  you,  Dorothy  ?’ 

“  I  was  silent.  In  very  truth,  I  had  never 
been  parted  from  her  in  all  my  life.  It  had 
never  crossed  my  mind  to  wish  to  part 
from  her,  or  to  en^oy  any  pleasure  without 
her,  till — till  within  the  last  three  months. 

‘  Mother,  don’t  suppose  I — ’ 

“But  here  I  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Everest, 
and  stopped. 

“  ‘  Pray  continue^  Mistress  Dorothy.’ 
“No,  I  could  not.  He  looked  so  vexed, 
so  hurt;  and  we  had  been  so  happy  to¬ 
gether.  Also,  we  might  not  meet  again 
ror  years,  for  the  journey  between  London 
and  Bath  was  then  a  serious  one,  even  to 
lovers ;  and  he  worked  very  hard — had 
few  pleasures  in  his  life.  It  did  indeed 
seem  almost  selfish  of  niy  mother. 

“  Though  my  liiis  said  nothing,  perhaps 
my  sad  eyes  said  only  too  much,  and  my 
mother  felt  it. 

“She  walked  with  us  a  few  yards  slowly 
and  thoughtfully.  I  could  see  her  now, 
with  her  pale,  tired  fece,  under  the  cherry- 
colored  ribbons  of  her  hood.  She  hail 
been  very  handsome  as  a  young  woman, 
and  was  most  sweet-looking  still — ^my  dear, 
good  mother! 

“‘Dorothy,  we  will  no  more  discuss  this. 

I  am  very  sorry,  but  I  must  go  home. 
However,  I  will  persuade  your  father  to 
remain  with  you  till  the  week’s  end.  Are 
you  satisfied  ?’ 

“  ‘  No,’  was  the  first  filial  impulse  of  my 
heart ;  but  Mr.  Everest  pressed  my  arm 
with  such  an  entreating  look,  that  almost 
against  my  will  I  answered,  ‘  Yes.’ 

“  Mr.  Everest  overwhelmed  my  mother 
with  his  delight  and  gratitude.  She 
walked  up  and  down  for  some  time  longer, 
leaning  on  his  arm — she  was  very  fond  of 
him  ;  then  stood  looking  on  the  river,  uj>- 
wards  and  downwards. 

“  ‘I  suppose  this  is  my  last  walk  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Thank  you  for  all  the  care  you  have 
taken  of  me.  And  when  I  am  gone  home 
— mind,  oh !  mind,  Edmond,  th^  you  take 
special  care  of  Dorothy.’ 

“  These  words,  and  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  sjmken,  fixed  themselves  on  my 
mind — first,  from  gratitude,  not  unmingled 
with  regret,  as  if  I  ha<l  not  been  so  con¬ 
siderate  to  her  as  she  to  me  ;  ofterir'ards 
— But  W’e  often  err,  my  dear,  in  dwelling 
too  much  on  that  word.  We  finite  crea¬ 
tures  have  only  to  deal  with  ‘now’ — 
nothing  whatever  to  do  wdth ‘afterwards.’ 


In  this  case,  I  have  ceased  to  blame  myself 
or  others.  Whatever  was,  being  past, 
was  right  to  be,  and  could  not  have  been 
otherwise. 

“  My  mother  wont  home  next  morning, 
alone.  W e  W'ere  to  follow  in  a  few  days, 
though  she  would  not  allow  us  to  fix  any 
time.  Her  departure  was  so  hurried  that 
I  remember  nothing  about  it,  save  her 
answer  to  my  father’s  urgent  desire — 
almost  command — that  if  anything  was 
amiss  she  would  immediately  let  him 
know. 

“  ‘  Under  all  circumstances,  wife,’  he 
reiterated,  ‘  this  you  promise  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  promise.’ 

“Though  when  she  was  gone  he  de¬ 
clared  she  need  not  have  said  it  so  earn¬ 
estly,  since  we  should  be  at  home  almost 
as  soon  as  the  slow  Bath  coach  could  take 
her  and  bring  us  a  letter.  And  besides, 
there  was  nothing  likely  to  happen.  But 
he  fitlgetecl  a  good  deal,  being  unuseil  to 
her  absence  in  their  happy  wciblecl  life. 
He  was,  like  most  men,  glad  to  blame  any 
body  but  himself^  and  the  whole  day,  an^ 
the  next,  was  cross  at  intervals  with  both 
Eilmond  and  me ;  but  we  bore  it — and 
patiently. 

“  ‘  It  will  be  all  right  when  we  get  him 
to  the  theatre.  He  has  no  real  cause  for 
anxiety  about  her.  What  a  dear  woman 
she  is,  and  a  precious — your  mother, 
Dorothy !’ 

“  I  rejoiced  to  hear  my  lover  speak  thus, 
and  thought  there  hardly  ever  was  young 
gentlewoman  so  blessed  as  I. 

“We  went  to  the  play.  Ah !  you 
know  nothing  of  what  a  ]>lay  is,  now-a- 
days.  You  never  saw  John  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Sidilons.  Though  in  dresses  and 
shows  it  was  far  inferior  to  the  Hamlet 
you  took  me  to  see  last  week,  my  dear — 
and  though  I  perfectly  well  remember 
being  on  the  point  of  laughing  w’hen  in 
the  most  solemn  scene,  it  became  clearly 
evident  that  the  ghost  had  been  drinking. 
Strangely  enough,  no  after  events  con¬ 
nected  therewith — nothing  subsequent 
ever  drove  from  my  mind  the  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  this  my  first  play.  Strange, 
also,  that  the  play  should  have  been 
Hamlet.  Do  you  think  that  Shakspeare 
believed  in — m  what  people  call  ‘  ghosts  ?’  ’’ 

I  could  not  say ;  but  I  thought  Mrs. 
MacArthur’s  ghost  was  very  long  in 
coming. 

“  Don’t,  my  dear— don’t ;  do  anything 
but  lai'igh  at  it.” 
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She  was  visibly  affected,  and  it  wa.s  not  gers  againit  a  pane  —  very  soft,  gentle 
without  .an  eftbrt  that  she  proceeded  in  fingers,  such  as,  in  passing  into  her  flower- 
her  story.  garden,  my  mother  used  often  to  tap  ont- 

“  I  wish  you  to  understand  exactly  my  side  the  school-room  casement  at  home, 
position  that  night — a  young  girl,  her  “  ‘  I  wonder,  did  father  hear  anything  ? 
hea<l  full  of  the  enchantment  of  the  stage  It  — the  bird,  you  know,  Patty — might 
— her  heart  of  something  not  less  en-  have  flown  at  his  win<low,  too  ?’ 
grossing.  Mr.  Everest  had  supped  with  “  ‘  Oh,  Mistress  Dorothy !’  Patty 
us,  leaving  u.s  both  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  would  not  be  deceived.  I  gave  her  the 
indeed  my  father  had  gone  to  bed  laugh-  brush  to  finish  inv  hair,  but  her  hand 
ing  heartily  at  the  remembrance  of  the  shook  too  much,  i  shut  the  window,  and 
antics  of  Mr.  Grimaldi,  which  had  almost  we  both  sat  down  ftu;ing  it. 
obliterated  the  Queen  and  Hamlet  from  “At  that  minute,  distinct,  clear,  and 
his  memory,  on  which  the  ridiculous  al-  unmist ak.able,  like  a  person  giving  a  sum- 
ways  took  a  far  stronger  hold  than  the  mons  in  jhissing  hy,  we  heard  once  more 
awful  or  sublime.  '  the  tapping  on  the  j»ane.  But  nothing 

“  I  was  sitting — let  me  sec — at  the  I  was  seen  ;  not  a  single  shadow  came  be- 
window,  chatting  with  my  maid  Patty,  j  tween  us  and  the  open  air,  the  bright 
who  was  brushing  the  ]>ow<ler  out  of  my  ,  starlight. 

hair.  The  window  was  ojnm  half-way, !  “  Sbartled  I  was,  and  awed,  but  I  was 

and  looking  out  on  the  Thames  ;  and  the  !  not  frightened.  The  sound  gave  me  even 
summer  night  being  very  warm  and  star- 1  an  inexplicable  delight.  But  I  had  hardly 
ry,  made  it  almo^  like  sitting  out  of  i  time  to  recognize  my  feelings,  still  less  to 
doors.  There  was  none  of  the  awe  given  *  analyse  them,  when  a  loud  cry  came  from 
by  the  solitude  of  a  midnight  closeil  room,  j  my  father’s  room, 
when  every  sound  is  magnified,  and  every  j  “  ‘  Dolly,  Dolly  !’ 
shadow  seems  alive.  I  “  Now,  my  mother  and  I  had  both  one 

“  I  sai»l,  we  had  been  chatting  and  name,  but  he  always  gave  her  the  old- 
laughing ;  for  Patty  and  I  were  both  fashioned  pet  name — I  was  invariably 
very  young,  and  she  had  a  sweetheart,  Dorothy.  Still  I  did  not  pause  to  think, 
too.  She,  like  every  one  of  our  house-  but  ran  to  his  locked  door,  and  answered, 
hold,  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Everest.  “  It  was  a  long  time  before  he  took  any 
I  had  just  l)een  half  scolding,  half  smiling  notice,  though  I  beard  him  talking  to  him- 
at  her  praises  of  him,  when  St.  Paul’s  self,  and  moaning.  He  was  subject  to  bad 
great  clock  came  booming  over  the  silent  dreams,  e8j)ecially  before  his  attacks  of 
river.  j  gout.  So  my  first  alarm  lightened.  I 

“  ‘  Eleven,’  counted  Patty.  ‘  Terrible  j  stood  listening,  knocking  at  intervals,  un- 
late  we  be.  Mistress  Dorothy  :  not  like  til  at  last  he  replied  : 

Bath  hours,  I  reckon.’  “  ‘  What  do’ee  want,  child  ?’ 

“  ‘  Mother  will  have  been  in  bod  an  hour  “  ‘  Is  anything  the  matter,  father  ?’ 

ago,’ said  I,  with  a  little  self-reproach  at  “‘Nothing.  Go  to  thy  bed,  Dorothy.’ 

not  having  thought  of  her  till  now.  “  ‘  Did  you  not  call  ?  Do  you  want 

“The  next  minute  my  ni.aid  and  I  both  any  one  ?’ 
started  up  with  a  simultaneous  exclania-  ‘“Not  thee.  O  Dolly!  my  poor  Dolly !’ 
tion,  — and  he  seemed  to  be  almost  sobbing. 

“  ‘  Did  you  hear  that  ?  ’  ‘  Why  did  I  let  thee  leave  me  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  a  bat  flying  against  the  window.’  “  ‘  Father,  you  are  not  going  to  be  ill  ? 

“  ‘  But  the  lattices  are  open.  Mistress  It  is  not  the  gout,  is  it  V  (for  that  was 

Dorothy,’  the  time  when  he  wanted  my  mother 

“  So  they  were ;  and  there  was  no  bird  most,  and  indeed,  when  he  was  wholly 
or  bat  or  living  thing  about— only  the  unmanageable  by  any  one  but  her.) 
fpiict  summer  night,  the  river,  and  the  “  ‘  Go  away.  Get  to  thy  bed,  girl ;  1 
stars,  don’t  want  ’ee.’ 

“  ‘  I  he  certain  sure  I  heard  it.  And  I  “I  thought  he  was  angry  with  me  for 
think  it  was  like — just  a  bit  like — some-  having  been  in  some  sort  the  cause  of  our 
body  tapping.’  delay,  and  retired  verv  miserable.  Patty 

“‘Nonsense,  Patty!’  But  it  hid  and  I  sat  up  a  good  while  longer,  discussing 
struck  me  thus — though  I  said  it  was  a  the  dreary  prospect  of  my  father’s  having 
bat.  It  was  exactly  like  the  sound  of  fin-  a  fit  of  the  gout  here  in  London  lodgings, 
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^•ith  only  ns  to  nurse  him,  and  my  mother 
away.  Our  alarm  was  so  great  that  we 
quite  forgot  the  curious  circumstance 
which  had  attracted  us,  till  Patty  spoke 
up,  from  her  bed  on  the  floor. 

“  ‘  I  hope  nuxster  beant  going  to  be  very 
ill,  and  that — you  know — came  for  a  warn¬ 
ing.  Do  ’ee  think  it  was  a  bird,  Mistress 
Dorothy  ?’ 

“  ‘  Very  likely.  Now,  Patty,  let  us  go 
to  sleep.’ 

“  But  I  did  not,  for  all  night  I  heard 
my  father  groaning  at  intervals.  I  was 
certain  it  was  the  gout,  and  wished  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  we  had  gone 
home  with  mother. 

“  Wluat  was  my  surprise  when,  quite 
early,  I  heard  him  rise  and  go  down,  just 
as  Lf  nothing  was  ^ing  him!  I  found 
him  sitting  at  the  breakiast-table  in  his 
travelling-coat,  looking  very  haggard  and 
miserable,  but  evidently  bent  on  a  jour- 
ney. 

“  ‘  Father,  you  are  not  going  to  Bath  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  be.’ 

‘“Not  till  the  evening  coach  starts ?’  I 
cried,  alarmed.  ‘  We  can’t,  you  know.’ 

“‘I’U  take  a  post-chjuse,  then.  We 
must  be  off  in  an  hour.’ 

“  An  hour !  The  cruel  pain  of  parting 
— (my  dear,  I  believe  I  used  to  feel  things 
keenly  when  I  was  young) — shot  through 
me — through  and  through.  A  single 
hour,  and  I  should  have  said  good-by  to 
Edmond — one  of  those  heart-brealdng 
farewells  when  we  seem  to  leave  half  of 
our  poor  young  life  behind  us,  forgetting 
that  the  only  real  parting  is  when  there 
is  no  love  left  to  part  from.  A  few  years, 
and  I  w'ondered  how  I  could  have  crept 
away  and  wept  in  such  intolerable  agony 
at  the  mere  bidding  good-by  to  Edmond 
— Edmond,  who  loved  me. 

“Every  minute  seemed  a  day  till  he 
came  in,  as  usual,  to  breakfast.  My  red 
eyes  and  my  fether’s  corded  trunk  ex¬ 
plained  all. 

“  ‘  Doctor  Thwaite,  you  are  not  going?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,  I  be,’  repeated  my  father.  He 
sat  moodily  leaning  on  the  table — would 
not  taste  bos  breakfast. 

“  ‘  Not  till  the  night  coach,  surely  ? 
I  was  to  take  you  and  Mistress  Dorothy 
to  see  Mr.  Benjamin  West,  the  king’s 
painter.’ 

“  ‘  Let  kings  and  pjunters  alone,  lad ; 
I  be  going  home  to  my  Dolly.’ 

“Mr.  Everest  used  many  arguments, 
gay  and  grave,  upon  which  I  hung  with 


eame.st  conviction  and  hope.  He  made 
things  so  clear  always;  he  was  a  man 
of  much  brighter  parts  than  my  father 
and  had  great  influence  over  him. 

“  ‘  Dorothy,’  he  whispered,  ‘  help  me  t«) 
ersuade  the  Doctor.  It  is  so  little  time 

beg  for,  only  a  few  hours ;  and  before 
so  long  a  parting.’  Ay,  longer  than  he 
thought,  or  I. 

“‘Children,’  cried  my  father  at  la.st, 
‘  you  are  a  couple  of  tools.  Wmt  till 
you  have  been  married  twenty  years.  I 
must  go  to  my  Dolly.  I  know  there  is 
something  amiss  at  home.’ 

“  I  should  have  felt  alarmed,  but  I  saw 
Mr.  Everest  smile ;  and  besides,  I  was  yet 
glowing  under  his  fond  look,  as  my  father 
spoke  of  our  being  ‘  married  twenty 
years.’ 

“  ‘  Father,  you  have  surely  no  reason  for 
thinking  this  ?  If  you  have,  tell  us.’ 

“My  father  just  lifted  his  head,  and 
looked  me  woefully  in  the  face. 

“  ‘  Dorothy,  last  night,  as  sure  as  I  see 
you  now,  I  saw  your  mother.’ 

“  ‘  Is  tliat  all  ?’  cried  Mr.  Everest,  laugh¬ 
ing;  ‘why,  my  good  sir,  of  course  you 
did  ;  you  were  dreaming.’ 

“  ‘  I  had  not  gone  to  sleep.’ 

“  ‘  How  did  you  see  her  ?’ 

“  ‘Coming  into  the  room  just  as  she  use*! 
to  do  in  the  bedroom  at  homo,  with  the 
candle  in  her  hand  and  the  baby  asleep  on 
her  arm.’ 

“  ‘  Did  she  speak  ?’  a.sked  Mr.  Everest, 
with  another  and  rather  satirical  smile ; 
‘remember,  you  saw  Hamlet  last  night. 
Indeed,  sir — indeed,  Dorothy — it  was  a 
mere  dream.  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts ; 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  common  sense,  to 
human  wisdom — nay,  even  to  Divinity  it¬ 
self.’ 

“  Edmond  spoke  so  earnestly,  so  justlv, 
so  affectionately,  that  perforce  I  agreed  ; 
and  even  my  father  became  to  feel  rather 
ashamed  of  his  own  weakness.  He,  a 
physician,  the  head  of  a  family,  to  yield 
to  a  mere  superstitious  fancy,  springing 
probably  from  a  hot  supper  and  an  over¬ 
excited  brain !  To  the  same  cause  Mr. 
Everest  attributed  the  other  incident, 
which  somewhat  hesitatingly  I  told  him. 

“  ‘  Dear,  it  was  a  bird ;  nothing  but  a 
bird.  One  flew  in  at  my  window  la.st 
spring ;  it  had  hurt  itself,  and  I  kept  it, 
and  nursed  it,  and  petted  it.  It  was  such 
a  pretty  gentle  little  thing,  that  it  put  me 
in  mind  of  Dorothy.’ 

“‘Did  it?’  said  I. 
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“  ‘  And  ut  last  it  got  well  and  flew  away.’  ‘“My  poor  little  girl — my  own  Dorothy !’ 

“  ‘Ah  !  that  was  not  like  Dorothy.’  “  By  the  tenderness  of  his  embrace,  not 

“  Thus,  my  father  being  persuaded,  it  lover-like,  but  brother-like — by  his  tears, 
was  not  hard  to  persuade  me.  We  settled  for  I  could  feel  them  on  my  neck — I  knew, 
to  remain  till  evening.  Edmond  and  I,  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  me,  that  I  should 
with  my  maid  Patty,  went  about  together,  j  never  see  my  dear  mother  any  more, 
chiefly  in  Mr.  West’s  gallery,  and  in  the  “She  had  died  in  childbirth,”  continued 
quiet  shade  of  our  favorite  Temple  Gar-  the  old  lady  after  a  long  pause — “  died  at 
dens.  And  if  for  those  four  stolen  hours,  night,  at  the  very  hour  and  minute  when 
and  the  sweetness  in  them,  I  afterwards  I  had  heard  the  t.apping  on  the  window- 
suffered  mitold  remorse  and  bitterness,  I  pane,  and  my  father  had  thought  he  saw 
have  entirely  forgiven  myself,  as  I  know  her  coming  into  his  room  with  a  baby  on 
my  dear  mother  would  have  forgiven  me,  her  arm.” 
long  ago.”  “  Was  the  bady  dead,  too  ?” 

Mrs.  MacArthur  stopped,  wiped  her  “Tliey  thought  so  then,  but  it  after¬ 
eyes,  and  then  continued — speaking  more  wards  revived.” 
in  the  matter-of-fact  way  that  old  people  “  What  a  strange  story !” 
speak  than  she  had  been  lately  doing.  “  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  in  it. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  where  was  I  ?”  How  and  why  and  what  it  was  I  can  not 

“  In  the  Temple  (Tardens.”  tell ;  I  only  know  that  it  assuredly  was 

“Wes,  yes.  Well,  we  came  home  to  so.” 

«linner.  My  father  always  enjoyed  his  “  And  Mr.  Everest  ?”  I  inquired,  after 
dinner,  and  his  nap  afterwards ;  he  had  some  hesitation.  * 

nearly  recovered  himself  now  :  only  look-  The  old  lady  shook  her  head.  “  Ah  ! 
ed  tired  from  loss  of  rest.  Edmond  and  my  dear,  you  will  soon  learn  how  very, 
I  sat  in  the  window,  watching  the  barges  very  seldom  one  marries  one’s  first  love, 
and  wherries  down  the  Thames  ;  there  After  that  day,  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Everest 
were  no  steamboats  then,  you  know.  for  twenty  years.” 

“  Some  one  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  “  I  low  wrong — how — ” 

message  for  my  father,  but  he  slept  so  “  Don’t  blame  him  ;  it  was  not  his  faidt. 
heavily  he  did  not  hear.  Mr.  Everest  You  see,  after  that  time  my  father  took  a 
went  to  see  what  it  was ;  I  stood  at  the  prejudice  against  him — not  unnatural,  per- 
window.  I  remember  mechanically  watch-  haps ;  and  she  was  not  there  to  make  tilings 
ing  the  red  sail  of  a  ^largate  hoy  that  was  straight.  Besides,  my  own  conscience 
going  down  the  river,  artd  thinking  with  was  very  sore,  and  there  were  the  six 
a  sharp  i)ang  how  dark  the  room  seemed,  children  at  home,  and  the  little  baby  had 
in  a  moment,  with  Edmond  not  there.  no  mother :  so  at  last  I  made  up  my  mind. 

“  Ueentering,  after  a  somewhat  long  I  should  have  loved  him  just  the  same  if 
•absence,  he  never  looked  at  me,  but  went  we  had  waited  twenty  years :  but  he  could 
straight  to  my  father.  not  see  things  so.  Don’t  blame  him,  my 

“  ‘  Sir,  it  is  almost  time  for  you  to  start,’  dear — don't  blame  him.  It  was  as  well, 
(oh !  Edmond.)  ‘  There  is  a  coach  at  the  perhaps,  as  things  turned  out.” 
door ;  and,  pardon  me,  but  I  think  you  “  Did  he  marry  ?” 
should  travel  quickly.’  “  Yes,  after  a  few  years;  and  loved  his 

“  My  father  sprang  to  his  feet.  wife  dearly.  When  I  was  about  one-and- 

“  ‘  1  )ear  sir,  indeed  there  is  no  need  for  thirty,  I  married  Mr.  MacArthur.  So 
anxiety  now ;  but  I  have  received  news,  neither  of  us  was  unhappy,  you  see — at 
You  have  another  little  daughter,  sir,  least,  not  more  so  than  most  people ;  and 
and — ’  we  became  sincere  friends  afterwards. 

“  ‘  Dolly,  my  Dolly !’  Without  another  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Everest  come  to  see  mo, 
word  my  father  rushed  away  without  his  almost  every  Sunday.  Why,  you  foolish 
hat,  leaped  into  the  post-chaise  that  was  child,  you  are  not  crying?” 
waiting,  and  drove  off.  Ay,  I  was — but  scarcely  at  the  ghost- 

“  ‘  Edmond  1’  I  gasped.  story. 
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Several  of  our  most  proficient  adepts  and  deaths — the  s^^taclc-maker  would 
in  natural  philosophy,  including  even  Sir  have  a  long  list  ot  customers,  and  our 
Humphrey  Davy,  have  amused  tliemselves  publishers  would  give  us  periodical  illus- 
by  guessing  the  forms  and  constitution  of  trations — colored  and  plain — of  the  pha- 
the  li\'ing  creatures  that  dwell  on  other  ses  which  Venus’s  fashionable  society,  as 
planets  belonging  to  our  system.  For  in-  well  as  her  crescent  and  her  waning  self, 
stance,  Saturn  himself,  lighter  than  cork,  assume.  Yet  eyes,  with  which  we  can 
must  be  the  habitat,  it  is  sup}x>8cd,  of  look  into  another  invisible  world,  are  pro- 
creatures  incomparably  lighter  still,  the  curable  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
grossest  of  whose  circulating  fluids  are  es-  “  I  want  to  make  Tom  Styles’  young 
sential  oils  and  alcoholic  ethers.  It  is  people  some  handsome  present,  but  I  don't 
.probable  that  these  hypothetiail  beings  Know  what  on  earth  to  give  them,”  is  the 
do  not  differ  from  those  composing  the  oft-uttered  complaint  of  many  a  worthy 
earth’s  past  and  present  &nnae  so  much  as  godfather.  “  They  are  already  well  set  up 
many  persons  might  suppose.  That  some,  with  dolls,  rocking-horses,  and  baby- 
at  least,  of  the  material  elements  of  other  houses;  and  cakes  and  Christmas-trees 
worlds  are  identical  with  our  own,  is  are  out  of  the  question.  Styles  likes  to 
proved  by  the  inspection  of  aSrolites,  select  his  children’s  books  himself,  even  if 
which  supply  us  by  their  fall  with  new-im-  Mrs.  Styles  were  not  so  very  particular, 
ported,  if  not  novel,  samples  of  mineral,  and  a  little  too  strait-laced  in  ner  views, 
Die  zones  of  Jupiter — ^which  cannot  be  not  to  say,  sectarian.  A  present  of  books 
other  than  equatorial,  tropical,  and  tern-  would  be  a  risk  to  run.  Do  tell  me,  my 
perate — and  the  arctic  and  antarctic  snows  dear  Sally,  what  shall  we  give  them,  this 
visible  in  the  polar  re^ons  of  Mars,  offer  time  ?” 

conditions  so  similar  to  those  of  our  own  Sally,  a  matron  with  her  oam  ideas  also, 
earth’s  surface,  that  it  would  really  turn  mentally  runs  the  round  of  things  present- 
out  an  improbable  fact,  and  an  unexpected  able,  and  finds  nothing  but  a  list  of  nega- 
discovery,  if  a  Jovine  or  a  Martial  mena-  tive  items.  We  will  step  in  to  Sally’s  aid, 
gerie  were  to  exhibit  species  more  extra-  and  suggest — a  microscope!  It  is  neither 
ordinary  in  their  organization  than  the  high-church  nor  low-church ;  savors  nei- 
antediluvian  animals  discovered  by  Cuvier,  ther  of  Puseyism  nor  dissent ;  is  ]:)erfectly 
But,  however  that  may  be,  one  point  will  unexceptional  in  its  political  tendencies, 
not  be  disputed :  if  a  balloon-load  of  Jmd  is  tree  from  all  charge  of  immorality 
wild  creatures  were  to  reach  the  earth  or  irreli^on. 

from  either  of  our  neighboring  planets,  The  microscope  .arrived,  what  is  to  be 
the  Zoological  Society  might  charge  a  five-  done  with  it  ?  “  See  the  vermin  in  your 
guineas  entrance  to  their  gardens,  and  cistern-water,”  says  the  advertisement  in 
would  make  their  fortime  vathin  half  a  the  with  the  hope  of  inducing  you 

year.  to  purchase  a  patent  self-cleansing  char- 

It  happens  that,  in  a  little  world  more  coal-filter.  Don’t  see  them,  unless  you  are 
accessible  to  us  than  either  Jupiter  or  both  strong-minded  and  strong-stom- 
Mars,  there  really  exist,  unseen,  wondrous  ached ;  that’s  my  advice.  And,  while  I 
living  creatures,  unknown  to  the  large  am  giving  it,  in  steps  Noakes  (who  h-as 
majority  of  the  human  race.  If  we  could  heard  of  Styles’  scientific  acouisition)  with 
fit  ourselves  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  that  a  sample,  in  a  wine-glass,  from  his  own 
would  enable  us  to  see  the  inhabitants  of  private  pump.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
V enus,  distinctly — ^to  note  what  dresses  glass  a  tiny  milk-white  speck  glides  along 
they  wear,  how  their  fashions  ch.ange,  what  with  slow  but  steadv  motion.  With  gen- 
is  their  ceremonial  at  births,  weddings,  tie  skill  it  is  transferred  with  a  drop  of 
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water  to  the  menbcas-glasa  of  the  micro- 1 
scope,  placed  in  the  stand,  peejMjd  at  with  1 
a  low  jM)wer  as  a  transparent  object — and  : 
what  IS  beheld  ?  Something  very  like  a  | 
whale  of  the  spermaceti  species,  protrud- 
uig  its  huge  lips,  and  glaring  with  a  pair  | 
of  coal-black  eyes.  Its  substance  is  an  ! 
elastic  gelatinous  blubber  composed  of  i 
grains,  which  are  visibly  distinct  like  the 
berries  in  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Its  fleshy, 
granulated  mass  heaves  and  sinks,  dilates  | 
and  contracts,  at  every  motion.  But  it  j 
hjis  clouded  the  water  by  a  voluntary  act.  ’ 
Let  us  strand  our  whale  on  an  ebony  shore  ’ 
by  the  agency  of  a  pin,  to  see  how  he  will ' 
behave  on  dry  land.  lie  is  burst — he  is  I 
poured  out  like  a  curdled  fluid — he  is  dried 
uj) — he  is  gone!  Nothing  is  left  of  him 
but  a  morsel  of  film  scarcely  visible  to  the  , 
naked  eye. 

Little  Tom  is  chasing  a  white  cabbage- 1 
butterfly  on  the  grass-plot.  It  Is  too  much  I 
for  him ;  it  darts  away  between  a  laurel ! 
and  a  rose-bnsh.  No;  he  has  it:  it  has! 
been  stopiHjd  by  the  wide-spread  net  of  a 
large  garden-spider — the  diadem.  Stay  a  1 
moment,  Tom,  before  you  brush  the  web  [ 
utterly  away.  We  will  catch  a  portion  of  | 
the  tissue  on  this  slip  of  window-glass.  It  j 
makes  a  nice  little  tailor’s  pattern  of  real ! 
g08s:»mer  cloth  for  summer  use.  But,  in-  j 
stead  of  the  threads  crossing  each  other  at  j 
right  angles  like  the  warp  and  the  woof  of 
human  looms,  there  is  a  framework  of 
threads  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  across 
which  other  threads  are  woven  round  and  ! 
round.  Look  ;  the  power  of  the  object- 
glass  is  high,  and  we  have  got  into  the 
fiehl  of  view  a  pouit  where  the  threads 
cross.  But  obsen’e,  the  ra<liating  thread 
is  plain  and  smooth,  like  a  simple  iron 
wire ;  wliile  the  concentric  threatls  are 
studded  at  intervals  with  transparent 
beads  of  different  sizes,  one  or  two  little 
ones  intervenmg  between  each  large  one, 
like  artificial  necklaces  of  {tear Is.  They 
are  chaplets  and  rosaries  on  which  the  flies 
may  say  their  prayers  before  they  receive 
the  finishing  stroke  from  their  executioner, 
the  (ILadem  spider.  It  is  the  viscid  glo¬ 
bules  which  ap)»ear  to  give  to  these  threads 
their  peculiarly  adhesive  character.  If' 
you  throw  dust  on  a  circular  spider’s  web, 
you  may  obseiwe  that  it  adheres  to  the 
threads  which  are  spirally  disposed,  but 
not  to  those  th.at  ra<biite  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  because  the  fonner 
only  are  strung  with  gummy  pearls.  You  , 
now  know  how  to  distinguish  with  the  I 


microscope  the  thread  of  the  warp  in  a 
spider’s  web,  from  the  thread  of  the  woof. 

The  butterfly  flutters  in  Tom’s  little 
fingers.  Let  it  flutter — bold  against  it 
another  slip  of  glass.  Tlie  slip  is  covered 
with  white  dust.  Let  us  submit  that  to 
the  searching  power ;  and,  lo  !  we  have  a 
collection  of  scales  or  feathers,  with  the 

?uill  as  distinctly  visible  as  that  of  the  pen 
now  hold  in  my  hand.  Some  are  broad 
and  flat,  with  deep-cut  notches  at  their 
end,  semi-transparent,  as  if  made  of  gela¬ 
tine,  and  clearly  marked  mth  longitmlinal 
strijies — proof  that  the  instrument  is  not  a 
bad  one ;  others  are  more  taper  in  their 
proportions,  opaline  in  texture,  mottled 
u-itli  cloudy  spots,  and  terminate  verj'  cu¬ 
riously  in  a  tuft  of  bristles,  each  of  which 
seems  to  have  a  little  head  at  its  tip  end. 
What  can  be  the  use  of  them?  Feather- 
scales  terminating  in  a  pencil  of  hairs  like 
the  stamens  of  flowers  ?  But,  the  butter¬ 
fly  is  stark  dead — Tom  has  pinched  its 
body  so  tight  to  prevent  its  escape.  It  is 
much  too  enormous  a  creature  to  be  looked 
at  entire  with  a  microscojie  ;  we  must  cut 
up  its  carcase,  as  a  butcher  does  an  ox, 
and  serve  it  out  piecemeal.  Tlien  we  as¬ 
certain  that  its  boms  or  antenna;  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  scales  ;  they  are  elegant  shafts, 
like  the  trunks  of  young  palm-trees.  We 
have  m>)bed  off*  some  of  the  scales  in  our 
clumsy  (.lissection — they  are  strewn  on  the 
slip  of  glass  beside  their  jiarent  stem;  and 
we  may  remark  that  each  scale  has  at  its 
top  a  single  notch  cut  out  of  it  like  the 
letter  V,  or  the  wedge  of  cake  which  a 
schoolboy  would  produce  with  two  strokes 
of  the  knife,  if  mlowed  to  help  bimsdf. 
Our  butterfly’s  eyes  are  composite,  made 
up  of  eyelets  to  be  counted — or  left  im- 
coimted — by  hundreds.  His  feet  have 
some  resemblance  to  a  hand,  which  you 
might  imagine  to  be  mainly  composed  of 
a  couple  of  broad  miller’s  thumbs ;  but 
the  wonder  of  wonders  is  his  elaborate 
proboscis,  folding  up  spirally,  composed  of 
an  infinity  of  corkscrew  vessels,  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  elastic  suckers  and  pumps. 
.tUl  this  we  behold  as  clearly,  though  bit 
by  bit,  as  we  see  that  a  centenarian  oak 
'  consists  of  roots,  trunk,  branches,  and 
leaves.  One  of  these  days  some  ingenious 
artist  in  taxidermy  might  treat  us  to  a 
model  of  the  cabbage-butterfly,  putting 
together  its  parts  as  was  done  with  the 
model  of  the  dmlo,  only  on  a  highly  niag- 
,  nified  scale.  Nothing  but  such  a  property 
I  butterfly  as  this,  (to  use  theatrical  phrase- 
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ology,)  ■with  every  plumelet  as  ■visible  as  I 
those  on  a  turkey-cock,  can  give  us  an  idea 
of  the  stately  presence  of  a  papilionaceous 
dandy  as  he  appears  in  the  eyes  of  his  fel¬ 
low  lepidopterae. 

Dust  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  precise, 
unvarying,  specific  thing ;  the  same  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  all  places.  Dust 
is  a  nuisance  to  be  despised,  to  be  wiped 
away,  or  where  not,  to  have  the  word  Slut 
reproachfully  traced  on  it  with  a  finger¬ 
tip.  But  the  microscope  reveals  to  us 
dust  as  existing  under  a  thousand  charm¬ 
ing  and  admirable  forms.  The  microscop- 
ist  Ls  obliged  to  study  dust  attentively, 
that  he  may  not  mistake  some  stray  hair 
or  scale  for  a  portion  of  the  object  he  is 
engaged  in  examining.  There  is  antedi¬ 
luvian  dust,  which  was  organized  into 
beauty  before  Adam  had  come  into  the 
world  to  behold  it ;  there  are  dust-skele¬ 
tons,  which  constitute  mountains  in  their 
immense  aggregate ;  there  is  living  dust, 
■which  drops  from  cheese,  or  metamor¬ 
phoses  itself  out  of  farinaceous  matter,  or 
discolors  w'ater,  or  eats  through  solid 
oak.  On  a  ship  out  at  sea,  leagues  and 
eagues  away  from  land,  there  falls  a 
shower  of  impalpable  dust,  brought  from 
the  great  desert  by  the  heated  winds,  and 
close  examination  proves  it  to  consist  of 
the  remains  of  dead  animalcules.  There 
is  fertilizing  dust,  or  pollen,  without  W'hose 
influence  neither  gram  nor  fruit  would  re¬ 
ward  the  cultivator’s  care.  Pollen  is  very 
curious  as  an  object  of  study,  even  if  we 
look  no  further  than  its  outward  form, 
which  varies  greatly  in  different  plants. 
The  rose  and  the  poppy  have  pollen  like 
grains  of  wheat,  magnified  into  semi-trans¬ 
parent  weavers’  shuttles ;  that  of  the 
mallow  resembles  cannon-baJls  covered  unth 
spikes ;  the  fuschia  has  pollen  like  bits  of 
half-melted  sticky  sugar-candy,  with  which 
a  small  quantity  of  horse-hair  has  become 
entangled ;  the  passion-flower  has  pollen- 
grains  resembling  Chinese  carved  ivory 
balls.  Pollen,  however,  varies  more  when 
dry  than  when  moist ;  for  the  effect  of  the 
imbibition  of  fluid,  which  usually  takes 
place  when  the  pollen  is  placed  in  contact 
with  it,  is  to  soften  down  angularities,  and 
to  bring  the  cell  nearer  to  the  typical 
sphere.  Besides  the  extraordinary  mark¬ 
ings  and  inequalities  of  their  surface,  most 
poilen-grains  have  what  appear  to  be 
pores,  or  slits,  in  their  outer  coat,  varying 
m  number  in  different  species,  through 
which  the  inner  coat  protrudes  itself. 


when  the  bulk  of  its  contents  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  absorption.  Sometimes  the 
pores  are  covered  by  little  disc-like  pieces, 
or  lids,  which  fall  off  when  that  wonderful 
phenomenon  occurs — ^the  protrusion  of 
the  pollen-tube.  This  action  takes  place 
naturally,  when  the  pollen-grains  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  stigma,  which  is  moist¬ 
ened  with  a  viscid  secretion :  and  the  pol¬ 
len-tubes,  at  first  mere  protrusions  of  the 
inner  coat  of  their  cell,  insinuating  them¬ 
selves  between  the  loosely-packed  cells  of 
the  stigma,  grow  downward  through  the 
style,  sometimes  even  to  the  length  of 
several  inches,  until  they  reach  the  ova¬ 
rium.  The  first  change — namely,  the 
protrusion  of  the  inner  membrane  through 
the  pores  of  the  exterior,  may  be  made  to 
take  place  artificially,  by  moistening  the 
pollen  with  water,  thin  syrup,  or  dilute 
acids,  (different  kinds  of  pollen-grains  re¬ 
quiring  a  different  mode  of  treatment,) 
but  the  subsequent  extension  by  growth 
Aidll  take  place  only  under  the  natural 
conditions.  These  latter  facts,  however, 
belong  rather  to  the  botanist  than  the  mi- 
croscopist.  Pollen,  for  winter  observation, 
may  be  stored  and  mounted  during  the 
season  of  flowers. 

Another  interesting  class  of  objects, 
slightly  assimilating  in  form  to  pollen- 
grains,  but  visible  ■with  instruments  of 
much  lower  power,  are  the  eggs  of  in¬ 
sects.  If  we  fancy  them  to  be  liKe  bird’s 
eggs,  universally  oval  and  smooth,  as  if 
cast  in  moulds  of  the  same  pattern,  though 
differing  in  size,  we  mistake  greatly. 
Egg-cups,  wherein  to  eat  the  eggs  of  in¬ 
sects,  must  be  quite  a  fancy  article  of  de¬ 
sign,  if  the^  are  to  fit  their  contents  and 
answ’er  their  purpose.  Examine  a  butter¬ 
fly’s  egg,  ■w'hich  you  have  found  sticking 
to  the  back  of  a  leaf,  and  the  chances  are, 
that  it  resembles  a  mince-pie,  or  a  tartlet, 
or  an  elaborate  sponge-cake.  Decorative 
confectioners,  in  search  of  novelty,  would 
gleam  valuable  hints  from  insects’  eggs, 
especially  those  of  butterflies  and  moths. 
The  silk- worm’s  egg  would  make  a  very 
pretty  pudding-shape ;  and  I  should  be 
delighted  to  see  a  box  of  sweet  biscuits 
modelled  after  the  eggs  of  the  peacock 
butterfly,  ■who  deposits  her  future  proge¬ 
ny  on  nettle-leaves.  The  flea  lays  a  pret¬ 
ty  little  white  egg ;  the  bug’s  egg  is  like 
I  a  circular  game-jne  with  a  standing  crust, 
j  the  lid  of  which  is  lifted  when  the  young 
one  makes  its  exit  after  hatching.  The 
1  blow-fly’s  egg  is  like  a  white  cucumber 
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with  lonptiulinal  stripes.  The  shells,  or  when,  upon  meeting  with  an  obstacle  to 
skins,  of  insects’  eggs  are  also  extremely  its  progress,  it  has  changed  its  course,  or 
curious  when  emptied  of  their  contents,  pusoed  the  obstacle  aside,  as  if  conscious 
Tlie  eggs  themselves  are  somewhat  trou-  of  an  impediment.  Before  satistying  him- 
blesome  to  oreserve,  to  be  looked  at ;  if  self  of  the  presence  of  cilia,  he  thought  the 
you  leave  tliem  as  they  are,  they  are  al-  motion  of  these  little  creatures  somewhat 
most  sure  to  hatch ;  if  you  squeeze  them  remarkable,  steering  their  course  as  they 
between  two  plates  of  glass,  they  are  did  by  a  jiower  wliich  they  w’ere  evident- 
crushed  to  a  smash  and  a  mess ;  and  if  ly  able  to  call  into  action  or  restrain  at 
you  boil  them,  they  shrivel  up  and  spoil,  will.  In  other  organisms — the  Desmida- 
Oue  of  these  days  we  shall  liit  upon  a  ceai — the  ciliary  motion  seen  may  be  be- 
method  of  taking  accurate  casts  of  the  lieved  to  be  due  to  a  physical  force  acting 
eggs  of  insects,  so  as  to  publish  them,  as  independently  of  any  controlling  power ; 
w'e  do  busts  of  Victoria.  The  egglets  in,  snort,  the  creature  seems  to  have  no 
well  deserve  the  honor,  on  account  of  will  of  its  own.  It  is  a  little  steamer  with 
their  great  beauty,  the  regularity  of  their  the  fires  lighted,  and  the  paddles  going, 
form,  the  symmetry  of  the  nuarkings  on  but  without  a  crew,  a  pilot,  or  a  captain, 
their  surfiice,  and  their  easy  visibility.  On  the  contrary,  with  the  piatomacese. 
To  return  to  our  dmst.  There  is  a  their  cilia  may  be  said  to  act  in  obedience 
tribe  of  organized  beings  called  Diatoma-  |  to  a  will ;  for  intervals  of  rest  and  motion 
ceaj,  (for  shortness  diatoms,)  the  name  are  clearly  perceptible.  Consequently  a 
being  derived  from  a  Greek  word  which  diatom  is  an  animal, 
signifies  division,  or  dissection.  They  Diatoms  are  beautiful  things  to  look  at, 
may  be  Englished  as  brittle-worts,  be-  living  or  dead ;  for  an  michangeable  por- 
cause  the  forms  with  which  naturalists  tion  of  their  delicate  persons  consists  of  a 
first  became  acquainted,  grow  in  coherent  fiiuty  shield,  which  retains  its  intricate 
masses  that  may  be  readily  cut  or  brok-  markings  and  perforations  after  the  lapse 
en  through.  It  is  ilisputed  whether  they  of  ages — after  digestion  in  potent  stom- 
belong  to  the  animal  or  to  the  vegetable  achs,  after  buniings  in  fire,  lAer  boilings 
kingdom.  On  the  one  hand,  a  green  in  acid,  after  blowings  about  by  the  ivind, 
color  and  a  simplicity  of  cellular  structure  after  petrifactions  m  rocks,  after  grind- 
are  not  decisive  proofs  of  their  being  ings  in  mills.  There  are  extinct  and  ex¬ 
plants  ;  on  the  other  hand,  mere  motion  isting,  as  there  are  marine  and  fi’esh-water 
18  no  proof  that  an  organized  substance  is  s|)ecie8.  To  describe  the  appearance  of  a 
!m  animal.  Innumerable  minute  living  diatom  under  a  good  microscope  is  about 
creatures  are  furnished  with  hair-like  in-  as  easy  as  to  describe  a  veil  of  Iloniton 
struments  of  locomotion,  called  cilia,  from  lace  expressly  worked  for  a  royal  bride, 
the  Latin  word  for  eyelashes.  The  rapid  or  to  give  in  words  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
vibration  of  these  lashes  in  water  causes  Gothic  tracery  to  be  wondered  at  in  the 
the  motion,  in  the  same  way  that  oars  churches  at  Rouen  and  Amiens.  Diatoms 
propel  a  boat,  or — for  a  better  comparison  are  easy  to  find,  and  yet  not  easy  to  lay 
— as  the  paddle-wings  of  a  penguin  urge  hands  on  when  found.  The  unskilled  ma- 
it  on  in  its  submarine  chase  after  fishy  nipulator  may  for  some  time  endeavor  to 
prey.  The  vibration  of  cilia  in  animalcules  adjust  a  slide,  having  a  piece  of  glass  ex- 
is  sometimes  so  rapid  —  Ls  |>erformed  posed  not  larger  in  size  than  a  pea,  on 
with  such  inconceivable  swiftness  —  as  which  he  is  informed  an  invisible  object 
only  to  be  perceptible  by  the  currents  it  worthy  his  attention  is  fixed,  before  he 
produces.  When,  however,  the  creatures  is  rewarded  by  a  sight  of  the  Triceratium 
become  faint  and  dymg,  the  action  of  the  favus,  extracted  from  the  mud  of  the  too 
cilia,  then  j»erformed  at  a  more  sober  muddy  Thames.  To  convey  a  jiopular 
pace,  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  human  though  rough  notion  of  its  appearance, 
eve  with  the  aid  of  the  micro8co|)e.  Now,  it  looks  like  a  triangular  piece  of  w  hat 
fihrenberg  and  Kiitzing  jdace  the  dia-  ladies  call  insertion-work,  oi  the  finest  tex- 
toms  among  the  earliest  fonns  of  animal  ture.  Tlie  hexagonal  markings  of  the 
life.  Mr.  Ilogg  has  observed  a  very  re-  cells  are  very  beautiftil ;  and  at  each 
markable  ciliary  arrangement  in  many  of  comer  there  is  a  little  projecting  horn  or 
the  more  common  diatoms.  lie  has  at-  hook. 

tentively  watched  a  diatomean  moving  Amongst  the  diatoms,  my  own  favor- 
slowly  across  the  field  of  the  microscope  ;  ites  are  the  Navicuhe,  possibly  because 
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thej  are  my  first  love,  never  having  seen 
a  diatom  before  till  a  charming  Navicnla 
met  my  wondering  gaze;  and  I  now  carry 
it  about,  as  a  bosom  friend,  in  my  waist¬ 
coat  jxK’ket.  Navicula  is  Latin  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  ship ;  that  is  all  the  mystery  of  its  no¬ 
menclature.  Look,  Tom,  at  this  slip  of 
glass,  neatly  pasted  over  with  pa^er.  To 
its  centre  is  applied  a  square  ot  thinner 
glass,  so  that  the  objects  are  mounted  be¬ 
tween  the  two  glasses,  and  the  paper 
is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  a  transparent 
circle,  about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny  piece. 
Look  sharp,  Tom ;  what  do  you  see  with¬ 
in  its  circumference  ?  What,  nothing? 
Absolutely  nothing,  luiless  the  suspicion  of 
a  little  fine  dust  ?  Observ^e  the  mark  I 
have  made  with  a  pencil  on  the  paper  at 
the  edge  of  the  circle.  Close  to  that 
we  shall  find  something  beautifnl.  I 
slip  my  slide  in  the  microscope,  and  there 
I  have  it.  The  tiny  bark  is  a  boat  of  cut 
rock  crystal,  fit  to  float  across  a  sea  of 
light ;  itself  might  almost  be  believed 
to  be  fashioned  out  of  solidified  light. 
The  central  line  must  be  the  keel ;  the 
translucent  planking  is  clearly  visible ; 
and  around  the  sides  are  cut  symmetrical 
notches,  to  serve  as  row-locks  for  ethereal 
rowers  to  navigate  this  brilliant  gondola. 
What  exact  Navicula  this  is,  I  know  not. 
The  slide  was  sent  me  as  a^ecimen  of  N. 
hippocampus,  of  which,  Tom,  you  see 
there  are  plenty — those  long,  narroiy, 
transparent  Indian  c.anoes  twisted  into  j 
the  line  of  beauty.  But  my  Navicula  be-  j 
longs  to  none  of  them  ;  the  object-mount- ! 
er  has  given  it  into  the  bargain,  and  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  him  for  it. 

The  microscope  startles  us  with  the  in¬ 
credible  information  that  gigantic  moun¬ 
tain  ranges,  such  as  the  mighty  Andes,  are 
principally  composed  of  portions  of  invisible 
animalcules.  W e  need  take  no  man’s  word 
for  the  fact,  because  we  may  see  with  our 
own  proper  eyes,  that  the  remains  of  these 
minute  animals  have  added  much  more  to 
the  mass  of  materials  which  comjx)se  the 
exterior  crust  of  the  globe  than  the  bones 
of  elephants,  hippo^tami,  and  whales. 
A  stratum  of  slate  m  Austria,  fourteen 
feet  thick,  was  the  first  that  was  discovered 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  minute  flinty 
shells.  This  slate,  as  well  as  the  tripoli, 
found  in  Africa,  is  ground  to  a  powder, 
and  sold  for  polishing.  A  nrucroscope 
shows  you  the  skeletons  in  tripoli.  Tur¬ 
key-stone,  used  for  sharpening  razors  and 
kmves ;  and  rotten-stone,  of  which  house¬ 


maids  are  fond  for  brightening  up  their 
rusty  fire-irons — are  also  composed  of  infu¬ 
sorial  remains.  The  bergh-mehl,  or  moun¬ 
tain-meal,  has  been  found  in  a  stratum 
tliirty  feet  thick  in  Norway  and  Lapland, 
almort  the  entire  mass  being  composed  of 
flinty  skeletons  of  Diatomace®.  In  times 
of  scarcity,  this  earth  is  mixed  with  Hour 
by  the  poor  inhabitants  both  of  the  north 
of  Europe  and  of  China  to  eke  out  their 
scanty  subsistence,  and  cheat  their  stom¬ 
achs  by  the  semblance  of  a  meal.  At 
Holdemess,  in  digging  out  a  submerged 
forest  on  the  coast,  numbers  of  fresh-water 
fossil  Diatomace®  have  been  discovered, 
though  the  sea  flows  over  the  place  at 
every  tide.  Ehrenberg  discovered,  in  the 
rock  of  the  volcanic  island  of  Ascension, 
many  silicious  shells  of  fresh-water  infuso¬ 
ria  ;  and  the  same  indefatigable  investiga¬ 
tor  found  that  the  immense  ocean  of  sandy 
deserts  in  Africa  were  in  great  part 
composed  of  the  shells  of  animalcules. 

Very  beautiful  diatoms  are  found  in 
the  different  kinds  of  guano — of  course 
when  genuine 'and  not  fabricated  oiit  of 
clay  and  gas  refuse.  It  is  rather  snr|)rising 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  these 
charming  little  curiosities  has  not  been 
made  a  test  of  the  genuineness  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  especially  as  the  process  of  detecting 
them  is  not  so  difficult  or  complicated  as 
several  of  the  modes  of  analysis  nstially 
resorted  to  by  agricultural  chemists.  The 
j  history  of  these  diatoms  is  simply  this : 
they  were  first  swallowed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pacific  by  certain  marine  animals, 
probably  shell-fish,  se.a-mice,  star-fish,  and 
echini.  These  first  devourers  have  been 
devoured  by  fish  proper,  and  these  other 
fish  by  gulls  and  the  rest  of  the  sea-fowl, 
whose  accumulated  excrement  forms  the 
guano.  The  diatoms  are  left  in  the  8e<li- 
ment  formed  by  washing  the  dung.  Abun¬ 
dant  specimens  may  be  obtained  from  the 
refuse  which  remains  when  the  gardener 
has  poured  off  his  potfiill  of  liquid  manure. 
The  mode  of  procuring  diatoms  from  git 
ano,  and  of  preparing  them  as  microscopic 
j  object^  is  given  at  pages  three  hundred 
'  and  thirty-seven  and  eight  of  Dr.  Car[)en- 
!  ter’s  learned  Microscope  .and  its  Revela- 
j  tions.  The  marine  forms  of  these  creatures 
j  are  also  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
the  stomachs  of  oysters,  scallops,  whelks, 
and  other  molluscs,  especially  the  bivalves, 
or  the  two-shelled  species,  in  those  of  the 
crab  and  lobster,  and  even  in  those  of  the 
sole,  turbot,  and  other  flat  fish.  Several 
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Kpeciefl  rarely  or  never  occnrring  in  the  I 
HBual  haunts  "of  their  ardent  student,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smith,  have  been  supplied  in  abun¬ 
dance  by  the  careful  dissection  of  the 
above  microphagists.  Guano  diatoms  are 
mostly  in\d8ible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  like 
Naviculae,  under  a  microecope  of  clearly 
defining  power,  they  make  you  think  you 
are  peeping,  by  mistake,  into  some  new- 
invented  multiple  kaleidoscope.  Tliere 
are  perfectly  symmetrical  forms,  in  circles, 
some  brightly  colored  with  green  and 
blue;  others  spread  out  in  network  of 
black  and  white,  mixed  with  fiagments  of 
lace,  bright  prisms,  sharp  spikes,  and  frag¬ 
ments  of  patterns  for  stage  finery  and 
architectural  decoration.  The  complete 
circlets  are  man'els  of  highly-wrought 
workmanship,  whose  character  has  been 
attemptetl  to  be  indicated  by  such  names 
as  spider-disc,  sun-shield,  sieve-disc,  and 
twist-disc.  One  ingenious  mode  of  appro¬ 
priating  these  tempting  minutiae,  when 


found,  deserves  mention  here ;  as  the  tools 
for  manipulating  things  unseen  will  not 
obviously  occur  to  every  student.  Select 
a  fine  hair  which  has  been  split  at  its  frei; 
extremity,  into  from  three  to  five  or  six 
parts ;  and  having  fixed  it  in  a  common 
needle-holder,  by  passing  it  through  a  slit 
in  a  piece  of  cork,  use  it  as  a  forceps,  with 
the  help  of  a  moderate  magnifier.  When 
the  split  extremity  of  the  l^ir  touches  the 
glass  slide  on  which  the  objects  lie,  its 
parts  separate  from  each  other  to  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  pressure ; 
and,  on  being  brought  up  to  the  coveted 
morsel,  are  ca.sily  made  to  seize  it,  when  it 
can  be  transferred  as  a  single  specimen  to 
another  slide. 

But  enough,  for  once,  about  invisibili¬ 
ties.  A  good  microscope  will  serve  for 
several  generations  ;  a  good  pair  of  eyes 
will  hardly  last  one.  Therefore,  after 
a  long  day’s  pleasure  with  powerful  instru¬ 
ments,  let  us  allow  our  own  optics  repose. 


LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


AaoHG  the  in(»v  important  issues  of  the  press  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month,  we  notice  the  following : 

Robebt  Carter  ds  Brothers  have  published  the 
two  tirst  volumes  of  the  “  Annals  of  the  American  > 
Pidpit,"  by  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.,  of  Albany. 
This  work  contains  conunemomtive  notices  of  the 
most  distinguished  American  cleigymcn  of  the  va¬ 
rious  denominations  of  Protestant  Christians,  fbom 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  close  of 
the  year  1865.  From  the  preface  of  the  author,  we 
extract  some  explanatory  observations  upon  the  de¬ 
sign  and  metho<l  of  the  work :  “  In  the  construction 
of  the  work,  I  have  had  an  eye  indirectly  to  the 
history  of  the  church,  as  well  as  directly  to  the  bio¬ 
graphy  of  its  ministers.  I  have,  therefore,  kept 
each  denomination  by  itself  and  have  arranged  the 
names  under  each  chronologically,  so  that  the  gra¬ 
dual  changes  in  the  ministry  can  be  easily  traced, 
and  the  progress  of  the  denomination  also,  so  far  ns 
it  is  identitied  with  the  character  and  doings  of  its 
ministers.  A  chronological  index  is  plac'd  at  the 
beginning  of  each  denomination,  and  an  alphalretical 
index  at  the  close,  'fhe  work  is  chiefly  distin¬ 
guished  by  two  characteristics.  One  is  that  the  testi¬ 
mony  concerning  character,  is,  with  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  original^t  is  not  only  the  sentiment,  but 


the  very  language,  of  the  individual  who  could  speak 
from  actual  knowledge.  Tlio  rule,  in  every  cas*' 
practicable,  has  been  to  procure  from  some  well- 
known  person  or  persons  a  letter  or  letters  contain-, 
ing  their  reooUecdons  and  impressions  illustrative  of 
the  character ;  but  where  there  has  been  no  one  liv¬ 
ing  to  testify — as  was  uniformly  the  case  with  all 
who  died  before  1770 — 1  have  availed  myself  of  the 
best  testimony  of  their  oontemporaries,  from  funeral 
sermons,  obituary  notices,  eta,  that  I  could  obtain. 
And  where,  as  in  a  very  few  instances,  I  have  not 
been  able  even  to  do  this,  1  have  endeavored  to  sub¬ 
stitute  that  which  seemed  to  me  to  come  nearest  to 
original  testimony — tliat  is,  the  opinion  of  those  who, 
without  having  known  the  individuals,  were  best 
qualified,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  to  form  a  cor¬ 
rect  judgment  concerning  them . 

Tlie  other  characteristic  feature  of  the  work  is,  that 
it  at  least  claims  on  exemption  from  denominational 
partiality.  ITiough  I  have,  of  course,  my  own  theo¬ 
logical  views  and  ecelesia.stical  relations,  which  I 
satTcdly  and  gratcfitlly  clwrisli,  I  have  not  attempted, 
in  this  work,  to  defend  them,  even  by  implication — 
my  only  aim  has  been  to  present  what  I  supposed  to 
be  a  felthfiil  outline  of  the  life  and  character  of  each 
individual,  without  justifying  or  condemning  the 
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upinions  they  hare  reapectirelj  held.’'  This  im¬ 
portant  publication  is  gM  out  in  large  8ro  volumes, 
neatly  and  plainly  printed. 

Chaelis  Scribneb  publishes  ‘‘The  Bible  in  the 
Work-shop,”  by  Rev.  John  W.  Means.  “It  is  de¬ 
signed  in  groat  part  fur  the  intelligent  working-man 
and  mechanic  of  our  day.  It  is  designed  fijr  those 
who,  by  the  toil  of  their  hands  and  the  sweat  of  their 
faces,  gain  their  bread.  It  is  for  those  who  build 
our  rmlroads;  who  dig  down  the  mountains  and  fill 
up  the  valleys;  who,  with  forge  and  mould,  with 
hammer,  chisel  and  lathe,  convert  the  crude  metal 
into  machinery  and  into  objects  of  general  use;  who 
rear  our  dwellings,  store-hoases  and  public  buildings ; 
construct  our  ships,  and,  by  great  works,  furnish  our 
cities  and  towns  with  the  necessaries  of  light  and 
water.  Not  only  the  laboring  man,  so  called,  but  the 
assiduous  merchant  and  professional  man,  may  need 
to  have  their  own  judgments  corrected  and  their 
aims  elevated  by  the  conviction  that  Christianity  is 
a  Friend  to  Labor.” 

Dkubt  ft  Jackson  publish  a  new  novel  by  Har¬ 
riot  A.  Olcott,  author  of  “  Isora’s  Child.”  It  is  en¬ 
titled  “The  Torchlight;  or.  Through  the  Wood.” 
Also,  “Mormon  Wives,”  by  Metta  Victoria  Fuller. 
This  is  a  story  illustrating  the  consequences  of  the 
Mormon  usages  with  regard  to  marriage,  and  urging 
very  warmly  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  our  Nadoiud 
Government  to  admit  Utah  into  the  Union. 

J.  W.  Randolph  issues  “White  Acre  vs.  Black 
Acre ;  a  Case  at  Law,  Reported  by  J.  Q.,  Esq.,  a 
retired  Barrister,  of  Lincolnshire,  Enghmi”  This 
is  a  satirical  allegory,  descriptive  of  the  relations 
which  Great  Britain  holds  towards  the  institution  of 
slavery,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  question. 

PcDNET  ft  Russell  publish  “  Marianne ;  or,  The 
Queen’s  Fate ;  a  Tale  ^  the  Days  of  Herod,  by  K 
H.  M.”  The  author  “trusts  that,  in  the  recital  of 
events  of  an  awe-arousing  epoch  in  a  familiar  and 
interesting  manner,  the  gentle  delights  of  the  Ro¬ 
mance  have  been  effectively  bless^  with  those  of 
the  Christian  Reader.” 

Joel  Munsell  has  got  out  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  “  Annals  of  Albany.” 

Sheldon,  Blaeeman  ft  Co.  publish  “Notes  on 
the  Principles  and  Practices  of  Baptist  Churches,” 
by  Francis  Wayland.  ..The  papers  of  which  this 
volume  is  composed,  appeared  triginally  in  the  Ec- 
aminer,  over  the  signMuro  of  “Roger  Williams.” 
“  The  main  object  of  the  author  has  ^n  to  present 
a  popular  view  of  the  distinctive  belief  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  denomination,  and  to  urge  upon  his  brethren  a 
practice  in  harmony  with  their  profession.”  The 
same  house  publish  “An  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
Family  and  Christian  Names,  with  an  Essay  on  their 
Derivation  and  Import,”  by  William  Arthur,  M.A. 

Little,  Brown  ft  Co.  have  got  out  six  more 
volumes  of  their  uniform  Library  Edition  of  British 
Poets.  These  contain  the  Poetical  Works  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Moore,  as  collected  by  himself  We  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken  of  the  great  merits  of  this  excellent 
series. 

Charles  Scrdsner  will  publish,  in  a  few  days, 
the  “Life  of  Martin  Luther;”  in  forty-eight  Histori¬ 
cal  Engravings,  on  steel,  by  Gustav  Koenig,  with 
explanations  bj  Archdeacon  Hare.  This  is  a  notice¬ 
able  work,  both  as  respects  artistic  beauty  of  illustra 


tions,  and  accuracy  of  portraiture.  'The  American 
publisher  has  imported  the  plates  fVom  Germany, 
and  will  issue  the  work  in  very  elegant  stylo. 

“  Letters  and  Dispatches  of  M^or  General  Natha¬ 
niel  Greene,”  to  be  published  feom  the  originals  in 
the  possession  of  his  family,  by  his  grandson.  Ooorgi* 
Washington  Greene,  are  now  in  a  state  of  active  pre¬ 
paration,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  press.  Of 
all  the  materials  for  the  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution,  there  arc  perhaps  none  which,  after  the 
letters  and  disjiatchos  of  Wa-shington,  are  so  im¬ 
portant  as  the  letters  and  dispatches  of  Major-General 
Greene. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Eames,  a  lady  of  some  celebrity 
as  a  poetesa  died  recently  at  the  residence  of  her  bro¬ 
ther,  in  Charmabon,  Ohia  Mrs.  Eames  was  a  cou- 
tributcr  to  Graham's  Magazine,  and  fur  many  years 
resided  in  Boston. 

Dred  has  not  yet  appeared  in  French.  Mrs.  Stowe 
has  had  the  work  translated  under  her  own  super¬ 
vision  by  an  American  lady — Madame  Pilatte,  most 
probably — and  offers  it  to  any  French  publisher  for 
the  sum  of  eleven  hundreti  and  fifty  dollars.  Up  to 
this  moment  there  has  been  difficulty  in  finding  a 
purchaser  at  that  price. 

M.  Proudhon  is  correcting  the  proofe  of  a  new 
work,  which  will  issue  from  the  press  in  February. 

Jules  Janin  also  is  preparing  a  book  for  the  prem. 
but  the  subject  is  not  yet  known. 

The  “  Book  of  Mormon  ”  has  been  translated  into 
the  Hawaiian  language,  and  a  large  edition  printed. 

Francis  Palazky,  the  well-known  Bohemian  histo¬ 
rian,  has,  after  an  unusually  long  period  of  silence,  just 
published  a  work  of  considerable  interest  to  history 
in  general,  but  particularly  to  that  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  It  is  principally  connected  with  the 
times  of  LadisLaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  the  evidence  relating  to  his  death.  Ladislaus, 
according  to. most  authorities,  was  poisoned  in  the 
year  1457,  by  George  von  Podiebr^,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  wife  Johanna,  by  means  of  a 
dish  of  drug^l  vegetables.  Palazky  has  in  the 
course  of  his  researc-hes  gained  access  to  documents 
hitherto  not  available,  which  prove  that  the  youth¬ 
ful  monarch  fell  before  the  ravages  of  disease,  (tlie 
plague,)  and  was  not  a  victim  of  foul  play.  Ho  is 
supported  in  this  opinion  by  Dr.  Lambl,  who  contri¬ 
butes  an  appendix  to  the  work  to  the  same  effect. 
Palazky's  style  is  remarkable  for  the  purity  and 
fiuency  of  the  language,  rather  rare  with  authors 
appertiuning  to  the  non-German  states. 

The  death  of  the  Countess  Catherine  Bon  Bren- 
zoni,  an  Italian  poetess  of  some  eminence,  is  an¬ 
nounced. 

It  is  understood  among  the  friends  of  the  late  MLss 
Mitford,  that  selections  ^m  her  correspondence  are 
in  preparation,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Harness,  her  exe¬ 
cutor  and  friend  of  many  years. 

Addison  had  his  monument  already  in  Westminster 
Abbey;  but  the  precise  spot  in  which  his  remains 
are  interred  was  only  marked  the  other  day — by  a 
slab  inlaid  in  the  pavement — ^by  the  Earl  of  Elles¬ 
mere,  with  name  and  date  engraven  thereupon. 

Literature  has  another  Doan  added  to  its  company 
by  the  nomination  of  the  Rev.  R.  Chenevix  Trench 
as  suocesscH  to  the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  at  West¬ 
minster. 
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